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The flames are huge like sa 
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David Gaur 
Industrial Editor 



EC, Britain’s 
largest defence 
contractor, is to 
sever its links 
with Jonathan 
Aitken. the dis- 
graced former cabinet minis- 
ter, weeks alter giving him a 
lucrative consultancy on pro- 
spective arms sales to the 
Middle East, it emerged 
yesterday. 

The loss of his first con- 
firmed income since the col- 
lapse of his libel trial against 
the Guardian and World in 
Action last June is the second 
blow this week to Mr Aitken. 
who is already faced with an 
unpaid £2 million legal bill. 

On Tuesday he was ar- 
rested and questioned for four 
hours at a central London 
police station in connection 
with allegations of conspiracy 
to pervert the course of jus- 
tice — the day alter his 
daughter, Victoria, and close 
friend and business associate. 
Said Ayas, a Saudi Arabian, 
were arrested and questioned 
in connection with the same 
allegations. 

GEC- said yesterday. “Jona- 
than Aitken is not a GEC em- 
ployee. He is working with us 
on a short-term project which 
Is almost complete.” People 
familiar with the company 
said the former Tory MP 
would not be rehire d. 

The company refused to 
comment on the nature of the 
project but analysts said it 
was almost certainly to report 
on arms sales prospects in 
Saudi Arabia, where GEC’s 
presence is weak. 

Mr Aitken’s arrest proved 
deeply embarrassing to GEC. 
whose Marconi defence 
equipment and electronics 
unit had hired him because erf 
his close contacts with the 
Saudi royal family and exten- 
sive knowledge of Middle 
East arms markets. 

Lord Simpson, GEC’s man- 
aging director, intervened to 
sever the links with Mr Ait- 
ken, aged 55. after being ad- 
vised that Marconi’s initial 
response — that it was prema- 
ture to comment on Mr Ait- 
ken’s position — was damag- 
ing the company’s reputation. 

Mr Aitken was offered a 


short-term consultancy at the 
start of this month. A GEC 
spokesman said: "We were 
aware then of Mr Aitken’s 
recent problems. However, 
we were not aware that an ar- 
rest was imminent 

One City analyst said: “Any- 
body is expendable in this 
business. If GEC-Marconi feel 
he can’t be part erf their com- 
pany, that won’t affect their 
prospects for business in Saudi 
Arabia. They wouldn’t have 
been foolish enough to put all 
their eggs in his basket" 

GEC-Marconi, the second 
largest defence electronics 
company in Europe, is set to 
expand rapidly on the back of 
a £ 1.2 billion war-chest built 
up by the parent group that 
the City believes will reach £4 
billion later this year after a 
series of disposals. 

Analysts expect it to make 
several acquisitions in the US 
where it is one of a few non- 
American suppliers cleared 
to work on sensitive defence 
programmes. But the US, an 
arch-rival to Britain in Saudi 
and Gulf arms markets, is 
critical of Britain’s alleged 
payments of commission to 
secure such deals and would 
frown on any GEC links with 
Mr Aitken. 

As the then defence pro- 
curement minister, he is cred- 
ited with securing in 1993 a 
£5 billion tranche of the roll- 
ing £20 billion A1 Yamamah 


programme to supply the 
Saudis with military aircraft, 
ships and training. The bulk 
of that deal, won by Baroness 
Thatcher in 1985. goes to Brit- 
ish Aerospace. 

GEC. often linked with its 
British competitor as a poten- 
tial merger partner, does sup- 
ply components for BAe’s 
Tornado fighter-bombers but 
analysts say it is keen to se- 
cure a bigger part of the A3 
Yamamah programme. 

Mr Aitken is known to have 
had a long-standing relation- 
ship with GEC and its former 
managing director. Lord Weio- 
stock, and helped to secure 
civil engineering contracts. 

Defence experts say that one 
sale he might have Investi- 
gated was for the AI Hakim 
air-launched anti-armour mis- 
sile. developed by the failed 
defence contractor Ferranti, 
parts of which GEC bought for 
£310 million in 1990. 



Fires advance in the Apian region of Roraima state, Brazil, where 20,000 square miles have been affected and the Yanomami reservation is under threat photograph: darolopez-mills 


As Brazil’s 
fires threaten 
the world’s 
largest Stone 
Age tribe Alex 
Bellos reports 
from Roraima 
Yanomami 
reservation 


T HE smell of burning 
fills the air. The sky 
is a white haze of 
smoke. “Fire is com- 
ing,” says the Yanomami 
Indian, pointing into the 
distance, “and we are 
afraid.” 

Less than five miles away 
the jungle is ablaze. Plumes 
of smoke rise from the jun- 
gle canopy, makin g the nor- 
mally lush horizon look 
like a line of factory chim- 
neys. An entire ecosystem 
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is being destroyed, and as 
the inferno gradually en- 
croaches on the Yanomami 
reservation it is threaten- 
ing the world’s largest 
Stone Age tribe. 

“We are afraid the ani- 
mals will leave — the mon- 
keys and deer,” says the 
Yanomami man, whose 
name, in his native lan- 
guage Ninah. is never 
revealed outside his tribe. 
Surrounded by members of 
his tribe at the Mucajai 


river, he adds: “If they go 
we will have nothing to eat. 
We will die." 

Elders in neighbouring 
settlements had already 
started a sacred ceremony, 
be said, only performed in 
the face of environmental 
catastrophe: snorting the 
hallucinogenic bark of the 
virola tree and entering a 
trance. 

“We would do it here,” he 
said. “But the man who 
knew the ritual died two 
years ago. All we can do 
here Is hope for rain," 

The primary rainforest 
has never caught fire be- 
fore because it is normally 
too wet, according to envi- 
ronmental experts. But It 
has not rained for three 
months, and the forest's 
edges are catching alight 
from one of the region’s 
largest ever savannah fires, 
which is affecting up to 
20,000 square miles. 

Although specialised fire- 
fighters have arrived from 
Argentina, and the Brazil- 
ian army has sent rein- 
forcements, the fires are 
not expected to be extin- 
guished until the arrival of 


the rains, forecast for mid- 
April. Much of the blaze is 
in Inaccessible areas and, 
surprisingly, Brazil lacks 
an airborne fire service. 

“We lost control of this 
thing a long time ago.” the 
fire brigade captain Kleber 
Gomes Cerquinho said. 

There are as yet no accu- 
rate figures of how much 
rainforest has been de- 
stroyed. Flying over the 
area, a front of smoulder- 
ing forest can be seen at 
least 10 miles into the Yan- 
omami reservation — only 
a few miles from the settle- 
ment on the other side of 
the Mucajai river. The 
wind appears to be moving 
the front deeper into the 
forest. As far as the eye can 
see, smoke billows out from 
under the canopy. 

The flames have turned 
tree leaves and branches an 
autumnal orangy brown. 
Through the branches one 
can see that all the vegeta- 
tion on the ground had 
been destroyed, leaving a 
mat of black asb. Occasion- 
ally there were glimpses of 
email flames. 

“This is very bad. The 


BBC set to lose live World Cup and Test matches 


Kamal Ahmed 
Media Correspondent 


I BBC faces the pros- 
it of losing live cover- 
e of English Test 
ricket and large parts 
forld Cup finals after 
ttee of sports experts 
ended a fundamental 
[ of the list of pro- 
sporting events, it 


smmittee, including 
t-ting heroes Jack 
and Steve Cram, 
it England’s home 
c hes should be rele- 


gated to a “B list” of second- 
ary events. Being on the B list 
would only ensure edited 
highlig hts were shown on the 
main terrestrial channels 
such as BBC1 and ITV. 

The committee, set up by 
the Government last year, 
also recommended that pro- 
tection of the World Cup 
finals should be diluted. In- 
stead of all the matches dur- 
ing the six-week tournament 
being shown live on terres- 
trial television, only the final 
and semi-finals would be pro- 
tected, along with games in- 
volving the home nations. 

BBC executives reacted 


strongly against the propos- 
als, which also recommend 
adding part of the football 
European Championships to 
the A list of fully protected 
events. Again, guaranteed 
live coverage on terrestrial 
channels would only be given 
to the final and semi-finals as 
well as any games involving 
home nations. The rest of the 
A list remains largely 
unchanged. 

The B list would also in- 
clude the Ryder Cup, the 
World Athletic Champion- 
ships and the Open which at 
present have no protection. 

’There is no doubt that 


viewers will be concerned 
that the advisory group 
recommendations do not give 
any guarantees that live cov- 
erage of Test matches will be 
seen from the end of this sea- 
son," said Will Wyatt, chief 
executive of BBC Broadcast 
The committee, chaired by 
Lord Gordon of Strathblane 
and including the broadcaster 
Michael Parkinson and the 
Labour MP Kate Hoey as well 
as Cram and Charlton, was 
set up by the Government 
after a row over the television 
rights to the crucial Italy ver- 
sus England match last 
October. 


Chris Smith. Secretary of 
State for Culture. Media and 
Sport, will decide on a final 
list in the next few weeks. 

The committee said the A 
list should be: Olympic 
Gaines; World Cup finals 
(final, semi-finals and 
matches Involving home 
nations); European Football 
Championships (ditto); FA 
Cup final; Scottish FA Cup 
final; Wimbledon (finals 
weekend); Grand National; 
Derby. 

The B list should be: World 
Cup finals (all matches not in- 
cluded above); European 
Football Championships 


(ditto); World Cup qualifying 
matches and European Foot- 
ball Championships qualify- 
ing matches involving the 
hom? nations; five Nations 
rugby tournament; Rugby 
World Cup (final, semi-finals 
and matches involving the 
home nations); Test matches 
involving England; Cricket 
World Cup (final, semi-finals 
and matches involving home 
nations); Wimbledon (all play 
other than finals weekend); 
Commonwealth Games; 
World Athletics Champion- 
ship; The Open; Ryder Cup. 
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fire is burning the base of 
the trees. A lot are dying, so 
next year there will be 
more burning, and It will 
be worse. Yon have started 
a process In motion which 
will destroy the whole for- 
est," said Professor Philip 
Fearnside of the indepen- 
dent Institute for Amazo- 
nian Research (INPA). 


In January the fires were 
already out of control, and 
the Roraima state govern- 
ment declared a state of 
emergency. Yet farmers are 
still burning their land, de- 
spite television broadcasts 
telling them to stop. 

Only the outermost Yano- 
mami villages are threat- 
turn to page 3, col 1 
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Q ras h Prime Minister vows to play full part in preparations 

man of his Blair pledge ov 


nuardian Saturda yMafchgll^ 

, but talks with Kohl fail to end central bank row 



Prime Minister vows to play full part in preparations, u u Lairw ■ 

Blair pledge on euro launch 


sin 


aggression 


Award doubled to £320,000 for 
brain-damaged former high flyer 


bn Tngjpnor In Bonn 


i t II i. tlon bad been effectively 

wiped out hwany the defen- 
dants had paid £175,000 into 

HARLES Cornell was court to settle the case, which 


T HE Prime Minister 
yesterday pledged 
to Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl that Brit- 
ain would do its ut- 
most to effect a successful 
launch of the single European 
currency, a Kohl amhitinn 
whose fate Is to be decided 
under British chairmanship 
in six weeks' time. 

But talks between the Brit- 
ish and German leaders in 
Bonn yesterday failed to 
bring a breakthrough on the 
divisive issue of who is to 
head the European Central 
Bank; which win be respon- 
sible for the euro. 

A Downing Street spokes- 


U the perfect Insurance 
salesman. He was 
thrusting, he was aggressive 
and — as perhaps befits an 
Old Harrovian with a fond- 
ness for three-piece suits — 
he was rather nasty. 

All that changed when the 
car In which he was travel- 
ling slithered off the Mil, 


meant he was liable for both 
sides* legal bills. The judges 
yesterday ruled that he 
should have been given 
£220,000 to account for fixture 
loss of earnings and the prob- 
lems he feced finding work. 

A clinical psychologist. 
Graham Powell, who exam- 
ined Mr Cornell, told the 


rolled down an embankment court his employment pros- 


and ended up in an Essex 
field. The accident seven 
years ago left Mr Cornell “a 
more pleasant personality", 
to the perplexed delight of his 
friends and 

family. But, 

. a The accident left 

strangely 

Biblical MrComeiramore 

reversal of 

pleasant 

2S«.fuS personality 

cunning 

characteristics which made 
him so good at his job, the 


pects were “very uncertain 
indeed”. His counsel, Hugh 
Carlisle QC. meanwhile, ex- 
plained to Lord Justice Stu- 
art-Smith, sitting with Lords 

Justice Morritt 

and Robert 
nt left Walker, that 

Mr Cornell feft 

‘a more asiee P most 

afternoons. 

“He simply 
cannot stay 
J awake all day. 

He has to have 
a nap,” he said. 
The judge sagely recognised 
that falling asiwy robbed him 


| man said there was no pro- 
1 grass on the row, a dispute 
I mainly between Germany and 
I France, which Is threatening* 
to undermine the credibility 
of the euro at a crucial time. 

Mr Kohl, apparently embar- 
rassed. sought to quash de- 
bate over the bank post “Too 
much has been spoken about 
this already.” he complained. 

Germany wants the Dutch 
former central hanker, Wim 
Dulsenberg. to be the first 
head of the central bank; but 
France remains aHamant that 
it should be toe head oi toe 
Banque De France. Jean- 
Claude Trichet 

T hope that it's under a 
British European Union pres- 
idency that the enro is 
launched and launched suc- 


cessfully,” Mr Blair said, 
after three hours of talks with 
Mr Kohl. “We’ve made it ab- 
solutely dear that well play a 
fun constructive part in 
preparing the euro." 

"We’re absolutely ready to 
mediate on the ECB chief.” 
said Mr Blair’s spokesman, 
Alistair CampbelL “It’s im- 
portant that the credibility of 
that position is strong.” 

In the run-up to the high 
point Of Britain's current EU 
presidency — the summit on 
May 2-3 which decides who is 
to take part in toe euro — Mr 
Blair travels to Paris next 
Tuesday. There was specula- 
tion that Mr Blair is taking a 
-message from the German 
leader aimed at bridging the 
gap between toe two sides 


over the central bank post. 

Both sides refused to be 
drawn on whether a seat 
would be kept warm for Brit- 
ain <m the six-strong central 
femir council until Britain 
joined monetary union. Mr 
Trow has previously offered to 
keep a place free for Britain. 

The bank’s forerunner, the 
European Monetary Institute 
in Frankfurt, the German 
Bundesbank, and the Euro- 
pean Commission are all to 
issue reports on the euro next 
week that win form the basis 
for toe May summit deci- 
sions. Analysts, diplomats, 
anH politicians had hoped the 
row would be defused before 
the reports. 

Mr Blair also had talks in 
Bonn with Gerhard Schroder, 


the social democratic chal- 
lenger to Mr Kohl in Ger- 
many's general elecuon/n 
September, and the man^ho 

has pointedly beenwmp^d 
to the British lead j* .S^ 
Mr Kohl dwelt on the dos^ 
ness" of his relations with Mr 

Blair, the cbaUenger de- 
scribed the Prune Minister as 
»an unusually mceman 
Mr Blair stressed that Ger- 
man politics and elections 

were ‘ for Germans and 
refused to be drawn into the 

Ca ^d n ‘ whether Germany 
needed a Tony Blair, Mr Kohl 
looked rattled. , 

“I don’t know. We dont 
have a Tony Blair so it's not 
an issue." he said. 

Equally robustly. Mr 


, Schroder stressed that his 

Kohl without any outside 

was. however, accompa- 
nied at the talks by his ^m- 

naisn mastermind, Bodo 
Hombach. whose tactical ex- 
pertise is Partly responsible 
for the widening opinion poll 
gap Mr Schroder enjoys over 
the chancellor. 

Mr Schroder recently flew 
to Britain to help Volkswagen 
in its attempt to buy Rous 
Boyce- He said he did not 
raise the matter with Mr 
Blair yesterday. 
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Rocketman vows to pick up pieces after 
flight of a few seconds lands in heather 


A O 



Court of Appeal heard of his “cutting edge”. 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


yesterday. 


Mr Cornell was a backseat 


Three senior judges y ester- passenger when his business 
day decided to double the partner, Robert Green, who 


amount of damages awarded 
to him following the smash to 


was driving, fell asleep and 
ploughed off the mot orwa y 


£320,000. Lord Justice Stuart- near Theydon Bois, Essex in 
Smith accepted that although 1991. He suffered multiple in- 


the accident had left Mr Cor- juries, including damage to 


nell a "better person" it bad the frontal lobes of his brain. 


also made Him "less aggres- 1 which impaired his IQ and 


sive”. And as a result he was 
unemployable in a “reputable 
sales force”, he said. 

The 31-year-old from Pens- 
hurst, Kent, bad been 
awarded £156.143 in damages 


reduced his ability to 
concentrate. 

Mr Green’s insurers had 
never disputed liability. But 
when the case «>me before 
Judge Anthony Tibbert he 


by a High Court judge in Jan- was given just £30,000 for loss 
aary 1996. But his compensa- of earnings. 


F OR the amateur rocket 
scientist Steve Ben- 
nett. it should have 
been a giant step in a per- 
sonal space odyssey. It was, 
instead, another in that 
long tradition of heroic 
British failures — a fiery 
setback to his hopes of 
blasting a satellite into low 
earth orbit by 2001. 

Before the eyes of 
stunned onlookers gath- 
ered on a sunlit hillside 
half a mile away, the 
£70,000 rocket it had taken 
him two years to build was 


destroyed, in seconds after 
lifting barely 200ft from its 
launch pad on the Oke- 
hampton military training 
range on Dartmoor. 

Patches of gorse and 
bracken burst into flame as 
the 22ft-tall black rocket 
plunged to earth and broke 
up, sparking a fire that set 
a 2% square mile tract of 
moorland ablaze. 

His face blackened by the 
exhausting work of helping 
heat down the flames, the 
33-year-old rocketman in- 
sisted the spectacular crash 
of Starchaser 3 did not 
mark the end of his dream. 
He vowed to “pick up the 


pieces” and carry on. “I | 
, guaranteed to show you big ! 
1 fireworks and that’s what j 
I you got" he said. , 

Only yards away lay 1 
thousands of fragments of 
what had been hailed as the 
world’s most sophisticated 
private civilian rocket 
“If you had ««k«d me be- 
fore what was the worst- 
case scenario I would have 
said this was It But like I 
explained to the people 
when I was arranging to use 
file site if something hap- 
pens it’s just going to bury 
Itself in a hillside, it’s not 
going to career off and bomb 
Exeter. So I guess that part 


of my analysis was correct I 
was taking a bit Of gam hie 
when I launched this, but 
having said that one always 
takes a gamble when 
launching a rocket — I mean 
look at Arlane 5 when that 
went off.” 

Starchaser 3 was the se- 
quel to the sugar-powered 
rocket Mr Bennett launched 
to 1,880 ft above the Otter- 
bum military training 
range in Northumberland in 
February 1996. 

The 200kg rocket, 
powered by the same sort of 
fUel used by Nasa. had been 
designed to soar three miles 
into the Dartmoor air in. just 


34 seconds. 

If all bad gone well, the 
three stages would have 
returned to earth, bringing 
with them the results of 
computerised trajectory 
monitoring experiments de- 
signed by students on the 
Physics and Space Technol- 
ogy degree course at Salford 
University, where Mr Ben- 
nett Is Director of the Space 
Technology Laboratory- 

The launch was to have 
been the final test flight in 
the UK before the Star- 
chaser team tried to put a 
small satellite into orbit in 
three years’ time. Had the 
launch succeeded the rocket : 


would have been modified to 
allow it to be launched to a 
height of 130.000ft over an 
ocean. 

But as Mr Bennett 
crouched behind a sa nd ba g 
banter to turn the plunger 
that fired the rocket’s seven 
motors, it quickly became 
dear that all was not well 
Amid a swirl of smoke, Star- 
chaser lifted agonisingly 
slowly before tipping 
sharply and thudding into 
the ground barely 300m 
away. 

Mr Bennett said a problem 
with the ignition system ap- 
peared to have been behind 
the disaster. 


The weather in Europe 
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Survey of continent’s lifestyles 
confirms differences between 
countries, writes Stuart Millar 
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I T WAS billed as an exer- 
cise in international 
understanding, the real- 
isation of the European 
dream, by numbers. With, 
the relentless approach of the 
new millennium, ran the ar- 
gument, what better way to 
promote harmonisation than 
an all-encompassing snapshot 
of European life? 

But the publication yester- 
day of a massive, cradle-to- 
grave European Union survey 
of the Lifestyles of its peoples 
may have achieved the oppo- 
site. Over 500 pages of raw 
data, the document reveals 
far more about what contin- > 
ues to divide the Brits from 
the French, the Swedes from I 
the Greeks and the Spanish I 
from the Luxembourgers 
than what they have in 
common. 

Twenty-seven years on 
from Britain’s accession to 
the Common Market, the 
results demonstrate how little 
changes in the political land- 
scape have affected the trivi- 
alities of everyday life and 
death in Europe. 

Pew aspects of life were left 
untouched by the survey, 
which was compiled by the 
ElTs Luxembourg-based sta- 
tistical agency, Eurostat. It 
not only included life expec- 
tancy and birth rates, but also 
alcohol consumption. Aids 
cases and the number of den- 
tists per 100,000 people. 

The report drew no conclu- 
sions, concentrating on set- 
ting out who lives how. $ut 
Europbobes will take comfort 
in the fact that national traits 


and idiosyncrasies remain as 
pronounced as ever — despite 
persistent scares over the 
EU*s desire to standardise 
everything from" money to 
bananas. 

AH the national stereotypes , 
are provided with fresh am- 
munition. The Nordic races 
remain gloomy and staid, the 
Latins remain speed-crazed i 
and the Greeks undeterred in 1 
their love of tobacco. 

The Swedes, for example 
boasted the longest-living 
men, with an average of 76.5 
years. They were the safest 
drivers, with the lowest death 
toll on the roads. They had 
the lowest smoking rate in 
the EU of 992 per person a 
year, and were also the most 


abstemious, consuming a tri- 
lling 6.5 litres or pure alcohol 
per head per year. 

But their caution in drink- 
ing, driving and smoking may 
help explain why the country 
was miserable enough to 
make a significant showing in 
the suicide chart, with 20.9 
men killing themselves annu- 
ally for every 100,000 — more 
than double the UK rate. 

The Greeks by contrast 
may have the worst smoking 
record, getting through more 
than 3,000 cigarettes each a 
year, and they may have 
drunk almost 11 litres of pure 
alcohol each. But the lifestyle 
appeared to make them happy 
— they were the least prone | 
to take their own lives, with a 


British disease - fear of ‘laziness 3 


I N most categories, British 
citizens were notable only 
by their ordinariness. 
Their drinking rate was 
close to average, as was 
their smoking. They were 
less likely to kill them- 
selves than many of their 
neighbours, and their driv- 
ing was safer than most , 
Bnt in one category, the 1 
British came top. Once | 
again, the survey revealed 
that they work the longest 
hours in Europe, despite 
the Labour government’s 
decision to implement the 
European Commission’s 
working hours directive 
which sets down a maxi- 
mum of 48 hours a week. 

It found that employees 


in this country were still 
turning in almost 44 hours 
a week, slightly less than in 
previous years bnt almost 
four hours longer than the 
rest of Europe. 

The finding underlines 
the cultural shift required 
to cure Britons of the afflic- 
tion experts have dubbed 
“presenteeism” — working 
long hours through a fear 
of being seen . as lazy by 
employers. 

“This confirms what our 
own research has found,” . 
said a TUC spokeswoman. 1 
“There's nothing wrong i 
with working bard but 
when they feel afraid to go 
home then that Is a serious 
management problem.” 


suicide rate of 5.5 men per 
100,000 and only 1.1 women. 

Among the few changes de- 
tected since the last survey 
concerned alcohol consump- 
tion. The French can no 
longer lay claim to being the 
continent's heaviest drinkers, 
even though they each got 
through the equivalent of 14.1 
litres of pure alcohol a year. 

More surprising still is that 
their mantle has been taken 
on by the otherwise unre- 
markable Luxembourgers, 
who consumed 153 litres a 
year. 

But pro-Europeans were 
unfazed yesterday by the 
stark differences. "One way 
of understanding our neigh- 
bours better is to compare 
them with ourselves,” said 
Yves Francbet, Eurostat's di- 
rector general. "That is what 
international statistics are all 
about. They are an objective 
and down-to-earfh way of 
measuring how we all live 
and for making those vital 
comparisons." 

Danny Alexander, of the 
London-based European 
Movement, agreed. “Even 
within individual countries 
there is lots of diversity. The 
thing about Europe is that the 
people all over see the advan- 
tages oT working together." 

He denied that the results 
would serve merely to rein- 
force stereotypes. “It is very 
helpftil for people to get an 
understanding of how their 
neighbours in other countries 
live. If everybody in Europe 
was the same, then it would 
be a very boring place." 
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Brazil’s jungle fires threaten surviving Stone Age tribe 


continued from page 1 
ened as yet, accounting for a 
small percentage of the 20.000 
In diana who live on a reserva- 
tion the size of Portugal 
which stretches over the bor- 
der into Venezuela. 

This year's savannah fire Is 
believed to be the worst in al- 
most a century. It is the com- 
bined result of a dry season 
prolonged by the El Nifto 
weather phenomenon, strong 
winds and settlers burning 
their land. Fanners scorch 
land to clear it and because 
the ash is a useful fertiliser. 

The government estimates 
that 12,000 cattle have died 
and 15,000 families have been 
seriously affected. Near the 
village of -Apiau. 50 miles 


south of the state capital Boa 
Vista, the fire has ruined I 
many livelihoods. i 

Fernando de Oliveira was 
in his h amm ock when he 
heard a crackling sound. He 
found the forest at the end of 
his land in flames. Half an 
hour later his three-hectare 
plot of pasture was burnt. 

‘Tve never seen anything 
like that in my 37 years here,” 
he said A day later, his land 
Is black, polka-dotted with 
white ash Strips. 

His neighbour a few miles 
away shows the burnt banes 
of one of his cattle. Jaci Viera 
da Costa also lost aD his cash 
crops — banana and cashew 
— as well as pasture land. 

His wife Maria Elena says 


the fires are all around them. 
"At night the mountains look 
like an illuminated city. 
There are huge flames like 
sails." 

Their 35 remaining cattle 
now graze 10 miles away. 
They are trying to replant the 
banana trees but It will be at , 
least two years before life for , 
them and their 10 children 
will be back to normal. ‘T | 
have lost everything,” Mr Da 
Costa says. "My dream has 
been destroyed" 

From Apiau. a small village 
of 348 people, the sun cannot 
be seen through the haze 
until late afternoon. About 
10 per cent of the local people 
have already moved away. 
Ten a day are. turning up at 


the health post complaining 
of tiredness,' headaches and 
breathing problems. 

The latest casualty, three- 
year-old Querlaz da Silva, 
was suffering badly. Her ab- 
domen shook as her lungs 
took fast, short breaths. She 
pointed for the nurse to the 
places that hurt: her throat, 
head and back. 

Nurse Jurasy Maxima de , 
Sousa said the village did not 
even have an inhaler. They 
had made a request to the 
state government weeks ago. 
but none had turned up. 

In her comer shop Maria 
Heis said "The fires have de- 
stroyed everything in the 
area. The summer just never 
ends.” 


O 


In the background I could hear the slow grisly rattle of 
mucus bubbling with each breath; the amplified 
sounds of death, Ethel’s death. “What’ll I do?” Helen 
sobbed. “Ift been going on and on. She won’t die!” 

Confessions of a mercy killer 
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Ef you d Eke to know more about our unique whiskey, write to us for a free booklet at the Jack Daniel Disbflery, Lynchburg, Tennessee 37352 USA. 

A DIPPER.OF COOL WATER holds a secret to the smoothness 
of Jack Daniel's Whiskey. 

This particular water comes from the underground cave 
spring at our distillery, where it flows year-round at 56° 
Fahrenheit. It’s free of iron and other impurities, so it’s 
ideal for making whiskey. In fact, we’ve never used any 
other. As far as were concerned, there’s nothing quite 
like it anywhere in the world. One sip of Jack Daniel’s 
we believe, and you’ll share this opinion. 


[ ACK DANIEL’S TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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There 
maybe 
some 
people 
who feel 
criticised 
but we 
have to 
have this 
debate. 
We can’t 
stay doing 
things in 
the same 
way we 
did them 
in the 60s, 
70s and 
80s’ 


Protests over spin 
doctor memo. 
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DUIUIIig rcporra Th«» V«n»rahlB Pet^ ¥trpfl«Th«nt- . r . conBilmt that the modernisers will win in battle to reform Church oTRngland photograph.- Nicholas spuwj 

Archdeacon unrepentant over 

call to modernise church 

. *.* . ’ 

T HE author of a radi - 1 said yesterday. "We can’t stay .1 Canon Stanley — : who is a spin — it Is not spin doctors sure that things got done. I He is better placed than i 
cal internal Church doing thing s in the same way Church Commissioner and who will restore the church-" There was a dangerous anal- most anyone to judge the i 
of England memo we did them in the 60s, 70s Chaplain to the Queen — ad- Ann Widdecombe, the Con- ogy in how the Labour Party’s fectiveness of the gener 
yesterday defended and 80s. If they see them- mitted that synod debates servative MP who converted conference was now tightly synod, given that he sits < 
his views that the in- selves in that description it is could be tedious and intro- to Catholicism over the controlled. its steering organ — tl 


T HE author of a radi- 
cal internal Church 
of England memo 
yesterday defended 
his views that the in- 
stitution was "culturally light 
years behind” and that the 
synod was "terminally te- 
dious" after being faced with 
a barrage of criticism. 

The Venerable Pete Broad- 
bent, Archdeacon of Northolt, 
admitted he had written the 
unsigned internal memo, 
leaked to the Guardian, 
which was discussed last De- , 
cember by the policy commit- 1 
tee of the general synod j 
chaired by the Archbishop of 
York, the Rt Rev David Hope. 
He called for the church to 
use spin doctors to ensure 
more favourable media cover- 
age and a Blarlte modernisa- 
tion of a committee culture. 

‘There may be some people , 
who fed criticised but we j 
have to have this debate," he I 


said yesterday. “We can’t -stay . 
doing things in the same way 
we did them in the 60s, 70s 
and 80s. If they see them- 
selves in that description it is 
their problem. If they think 
that is criticism of them, then 
so be it” 

But Canon John Stanley, a 
senior member of the synod 
and Prolocutor of the Convo- 
cation of York, said Archdea- 
con Broadbent showed signs 
of “a degree of frustration'’ 
and insisted that for the 
church to seek to promote it- 
self and its activities ran com- 
pletely counter to Christian 
values and the Gospel 

T don’t know how to com- 
bat the negative publicity. I 
am concerned about the- ‘mod- 
ernisation programme’. There 
win be a loss of accountability 
and a mar ginal isafrin n of the 
general synod. There are two 
visions of the church’s future 
in conflict here.” 


Canon Stanley — whois a 
Church Commissioner and 
Chaplain to the Queen — ad- 
mitted that synod debates 
could be tedious and intro- 
spective. but insisted they 
were necessary. There was 
considerable concern in the 
synod about the organisa- 
tional reforms which bad 
been Cast-tracked through the 
legislative process. 


T raditionalists 
also criticised Arch- 
deacon Broadbent. 
Anthony Kilmister. 
chairman of the 
Prayer Book Society, said 
spin doctors were only 
needed to cover up the dam- 
age done to the church by 
evangelicals. 

“We have thrown out the 
beautiful and majestic wor- 
ship and Instead of the Prayer . 
Book, we use committee 
Speak. Their heads are in a 


Renewed Tory warfare over Europe 


Hague quashes rumour 
of single currency shift 


Anne P erk i n s 
Political Corre s pondent 

T ORY infighting over 
Europe burst Into the 
open again yesterday as 
William Hague categorically 

denied reports that he has 
softened his line on a single 
currency. 

The Conservative leader 
used a speech to the Small 
Business Federation to under- 
line his determination to rule 
out joining the euro for this 
parliament and foe next 
Party sources said he 
“strengthened" his message 
after reports in two news- 
papers that he was ready to 
drop the 10 -year exclusion. 

Mr Hague told business- 
men: “We oppose joining the 
single currency in the life- 
time of this parliament and 
we intend to oppose abolish- 
ing the pound at the next 
election." 

The introduction last 
November of the “this parlia- 
ment and the next election" 
formula provoked the resig- 
nation of two shadow minis- 
ters, David Curry and ian 
Taylor, and alienated party 
grandees such as the former 
deputy prime minister, 
Michael Heseltine, and the 
former chancellor, Kenneth 
Clarke. 

But yesterday, to a largely 
Eurosceptic audience, Mr 
Hague dismissed criticism. 
“Some say our position is 
dogmatic. I say it is plain 



John Redwood: The party's 
policy is settled’ 

common sense," he said. 

T want to see how foe 
single currency operates in 
good times and bad. 1 want to 
see how it works after its 
bank notes and coins start 
circulating in 2002. 1 want to 
see whether it works before 
anyone bets Britain’s entire 
economy on joining." 

A party spokesman dis- 
missed the idea of a policy 
shift as party manoeuvring. 
"Mr Hbgue has a very firm, 
very clear view on this issue. 
This is just one faction tiying 
to press him to take a differ- 
ent position." 

The party launched an im- 
mediate damage limitation 
exercise, messaging leading 
Eurosceptic ministers early 
yesterday morning to deny 
foe reports. Last night the 
shadow trade secretary, John 


Redwood, said: "This story 
was without foundation. The 
denials were rapid and cate- 
goric. The party’s policy is 
settled. We settled it in 
shadow cabinet." 

Pro European Tories were 
being blamed in some quar- 
ters for planting the story in 
an attempt to bounce the rest 
of the party. However, they 
replied that as far as their in- 
terests were concerned, the 
reports had been counter-pro- 
ductive. The Esher MP and 
former trade minister, Ian 
Taylor, said: “I am sad the 
story has been denied because 
it was a timely opportunity to 
get the party out of an unelec- 
table position.” 

Etirophile MPs are increas- 
ingly concerned about next 
year’s European elections and 
the manifesto, which Mr 
Hague has promised to put to 
a vote of the membership. 

He is also committed to sub- 
mitting the party's European 
policy to a membership vote, 
and. If the two are combined, 
it could put pro-European 
MPs and MEPs in an impossi- 
ble position, having to take 
the whole policy or none of it 
I A Central Office source said 
yesterday the decision had 
! yet to be taken. 

Mr Hague also challenged 
the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, to use this weekend’s 
meeting of European finan ce 
ministers in York to make 
sure there was no fudging of 
convergence criteria for 
countries joining the euro. 


spin — it is not spin doctors 
who wfll restore the church." 

Ann Widdecombe, the Con- 
servative MP who converted 
to Catholicism over the 
Church of England’s ordina- 
tion of women, said: “The gos- 
pel does not need spinning, it 
merely needs spreading." 

Archdeacon Broadbent dis- 
missed the criticism, saying 
he was confident that foe 
modernisers would win in 
their battle to reform foe 
Church of England, but ac- 
knowledged that there were 
pockets of resistance in both 
foe general synod and in foe 
church bureaucracy who 
could daw foe process down. 

“Some people are too im- 
bued with the old style of 
things and aren’t prepared to 
change. They will tight to pre- 
serve their corner. Their feet- 
dragging willdow us down" 

Some democracy would 
have to be sacrificed to en- 1 


Tycoon 
to fight 
for euro 
no vote 

Peter Hather fn gton 

T HE multi-millionaire 
who bankrolled Euro- 
sceptic Tories during 
the general election is 
launching a national cam- 
paign for a “no" vote in a 
referendum on whether 
Britain should Join the 
single currency. 

Paul Sykes, who left the 
Conservatives in protest at 
John Major’s equivocation 
over Europe, is prepared to 
spend several million 
pounds to match a Govern- 
ment-led “yes" campaign. 

He said yesterday that 
support was already forth- 
coming from both lefrwing 
Labour MPs and rightwing 
Tories, along with several 
leading trade unionists and 
businessmen. Although 2002 
is the likely year of a refer- 
endum. the Yorkshire-based 
property developer has 
already set up an office in 
Harrogate with two 
researchers to prepare for a 
launch early next year, 
when more staff will be 
taken on. 

Mr Sykes, who developed 
Sheffield’s Meadowhall 
shopping complex, plans to 


sure that things got done. 
There was a dangerous anal- 
ogy in how the Labour Party’s 
conference was now tightly 
controlled. 

"We need to tease this Issue 
out together. There is a real 
danger of ending up with foe 
laity getting squeezed out be- 
cause they do not have foe 
time and energy to devote to 
this.” 

Archdeacon Broadbent, a 
longtime Labour Party mem- 
ber, and former chairman of 
housing at Islington council, 
north London, is highly 
regarded as one of the most 
able administrators in the 
church. He was tipped for foe 
bishopric of Liverpool, al- 
though by publicly declaring 
his authorship of the memo 
he is Halting his chances of 
preferment foe church puts a 
high value on controversy- 
free discretion for episcopal 
appointments. 


He-ls better placed than al- 
most anyone to judge the ef- 
fectiveness of the general 
synod, given that he sits on 
its steering organ — the 
standing committee — and is 
chairman of the vital busi- 
ness sub-committee which 
sets the synod's agenda and is 
on foe policy commitee. 

He is also on the Archbish- 
op's advisory council, which 
is overseeing foe implementa- 
tion of the reforms that wfll 
lead to the setting up of an 
archbishops' council at the 
end of the year. 

In his flamboyantly 
coloured silk shirts, he is a 
frequent speaker in the synod 
and is likely to be a candidate 
for elections to the new coun- 
cil The Bishop of London, the 
Rt Rev Richard Chartres, is 
reputed to have said that if 
you want anything done in the 
Church of England, you have 
to talk to Pete Broadbent 


Rising sea poses 
threat to homes 



Raul Sykes: This will be a people’s campaign’ 


u se pa rt of his £250 million 
fortune an a series of news- 
paper and television adver- 
tisements, leaflet drops, 
public meetings and videos. 

•Tills will be a people's 
campaign — mobilising the 
shop floor, trade unions and 
men and women in the 
street — to ensure that vot- 
ers have all the facts before 
them In order to make the 
most crucial decision of the 
century,” Mr Sykes said yes- 
terday, as he prepared to 
lobby the EeofSn conference 
of European Union finance 
ministers In York. 

T am not haying plat- 
forms for politicians or 
people yakking an to make 
themselves famous, i am no 
longer a member of any po- 
litical party and it is impor- 
tant that we are above party 
politics. But MPs from both 
parties, leftwing Labour and 
rightwing Tories, are al- 
ready coming forward." 


Mr Sykes described his 
initiative as an “awareness 
campaign”, which is likely 
to cost considerably more 
than the £2 million he de- 
voted to last year’s election. 

Although regarded as a 
maverick, Mr Sykes — in 
the words of one Tory MP 
“ has a reputation for 
‘potting ins money where 
his month is”. 

Even opponents, who 
blamed him for further 
undermining Tory div- 
ision* in last year’s elec- 
tion, recognise he is a force 
to be reckoned with. “He 
could easily provide the 
funds for the only effective 
anti-single currency cam- 
paign,” added the Mp 

Mr Sykes said: “Most 
people are not aware that if 
we Join a single currency 

r° lonfier h® ab *® 
to vote for a party to 
change interest rales or ex- 
change rates." 


Amalia Gentleman 

INSURANCE premiums for 
I home-owners on the east 
I coast of England could soar 
in response to new research 
which reveals a greatly in- 
creased threat of floo ding in 
this part of foe country as a 
result of global warming. 

An internal insurance indus- 
try study on the risks of seri- 
ous flooding Has warned that 
potential losses could be huge 
as a result of rising sea levels. 

The industry is also con- 
cerned that many sea de- 
fences. designed to protect 
against flooding, have faTUm 
into dangerous disrepair and 
that irresponsible developers 
are bonding more homes on 
low-lying coastal areas, which 
are very vulnerable to floods. 

Some homeowners have al- 
ready seen their insurance 
pre mium s rise significantly, 
while others fear that the cost 
of insuring some coastal prop- 
erties could soon become too 
high to be affordable. 

The report's author. Oliver 
Peter kin, director of research 
at the re-insurance group Wil- 
lis, Faber & Dumas, said: 
‘‘The risk of flooding is 
increasing due to foe effects 
of global wanning which is 
raising sea levels. 

"We also have some doubts 
about the extent to which sea 
defences along foe east coast 
are being maintained.” 
***“ were strengthened 
oy the Government in res- 
ponse to the severe 1953 flood, 
when 307 people drowned and 
thousands of homes were 
washed away. Many are now 
deemed by the insurance in- 
dustry to be "nearing the end 
of their useful lives". 

.JJSf re P® rt , includes that ■ 
another flood on a similar 


scale could represent the 
“largest single potential loss 
to UK insurers”. 

While homeowners along 
the east coast shudder at foe 
thought of rising premiums, 
John Pefoick, professor of 
coastal science at Newcastle 
University, said he applauded 
foe increased costs. 

"Insurers are right to be 
grasping this nettle. Thev 
ought to be saying it’s not 
worth their while to insure 
properties in these high risk 
areas. There is a risk and 
people ought to be frightened. 
People should not move Into 
these Goodable areas. High 
insurance premiums is a g00( j 
way of dissuading them," he 
said. 

A comprehensive Environ- 
ment Agency report identify- 
ing areas most at risk from 
flooding is due to be pub- 
lished at the end of next 
month. 

Meanwhile, there was little 
the insurance industry could 
do to soften the blow for 
coastal inhabitants, said a 
Spokesman for Genera] Acci- 
deut“You can’t expect people 
in low flood risk areas to sub- 
sidise foe insurance of people 
whose homes present a high 
risk,” he said. 

Mark Boleat, director gen- 
eral or the Association of Brit- 
ish Insurers, said: "There’s 
obviously a bigger flooding 
nsk in East Anglia than in 
other parts of the country.” 

While some individual 
homes might be too high-risk 

ther e were no 
blacklisted areas, he said 

mn« Where flooding Is 
more likely, premiums are 
likely to be higher. But Tm 
not aware of any overall 
People getting 

insurance, or of massive 
increases In premiums.” 
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Railtrack tipped for Tube deal 


Keith Harper 

Transport Edftor 

Railtrack last nieht 

■™«sed as foe str^K 

cootencter to take over thelS 

^ Underground after the 
“patch and mend" £»; 

»ct for the next two years 
Railtrack said it was in 

I S S - iti0n than most to 
t^e P^t m a £7 bUlSoW 
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Railtrack was responding 
tea commitment by foew 
uty Prime Minister John 
Prescott, to enter Into part- 
hership with the pSH/S. 
tor to refurbish the UndS- 
ground. Mr Prescot+ nT 
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Police 
battle 

nuclear 

protests 


WORLD NEWS 5 


lan Traynor in Bonn 


G erman police. 

deployed in over- 
whelming force, 
used water cannon! 
baton charges. 
Helicopters and tear gas yes- 
terday to ensure the passage 
or controversial nuclear 
waste for Intermediate stor- 
age on the Dutch border. 

Thousands of local people, 
seasoned environmentalist 
wreckers and radicals relish- 
ing a showdown with the 
police tried to prevent the 
trainload of spent nuclear 
fuel reaching the storage 
plant at Ahaus in the north- 
west. 

About 30.000 police in full 
riot gear escorted the train of 
six special con tainers. acres t- 
mg hundreds of protesters. 
They cleared a protest-free 
corridor and dragged away 
activists who had tunnelled 
under roads or handcuffed 
themselves to railway lines. 

Several top football 
matches scheduled for the 
weekend were postponed be- 
cause the security operation 
meant a shortage of police to 
steward them. 

The operation is thought to 
have been the biggest police 
deployment in Germany's 
post-war history. 

Wolfgang Clement, the 
Social Democrat who this 
summer becomes the prime 
minister of North-Rhine 
Westphalia. Germany’s most 
populous state where Ahaus 
is sited, described the trans- 


portation or the cargo as "ir- 
responsible nonsense". 

The 450 miles to Ahaus 
from two nuclear powers 
plants In the south — Gun- 
dremxningen in Bavaria and 
Neckarwestheim in Baden- 
Wurtt ember g — became a 
long game of cat and mouse 
between resourceful protest- 
ers and well-prepared police. 

The shipment started out 
on Thursday, earlier than ex- 
pected. In a vain attempt to 
catch the ami-nuclear activ- 
ists off-guard. 

A similar shipment last 
March, to the northern stor- 
age site of Gorleben Jed to 
pitched battles in the mud. 
The annual nuclear show- 
down in Germany has as- 
sumed a ritualistic quality. 

Early yesterday one police- 
man died when bit by an ex- 
press train while trying to 
clear the route. 

While a punk band, the 
Dead Trousers, played for the 
protesters, teenage pupils in 
Ahaus boycotted classes to 
join the anti-nuclear camps 
sprouting tn the area. Demon- 
strators staged "die- ins”, sim- 
ulating the casualties feared 
from the “train of death". 

Hundreds of protesters 
lodged themselves on the rail- 
way lines at Ahaus station, 
before the police dragged 
them away. The two miles of 
track from the station to the 
storage site was secured and 
cleared of all demonstrators. 

Mr Clement said images of 
the huge police operation 
were damaging Germany’s in- 
ternational reputation. 


A nation’s 



in the dock 


Private view 


Paul Webster 


T HE trial of the former 
Vichy official Maurice 
Papon, which ends in 
Bordeaux next week 
after nearly six months of 
bearings and adjournments, 
was originally seen as the last 
&ance for a relevant public 
iebate on the responsibility 
jf Philippe P£ talc's wartime 
'overrun ent for the deporta- 
ion and murder of 75,000 
lews. 

Obstruction by the late 
Socialist president Francois 
Mitterrand, a Vichy official, 
robbed France of a succession 
>f earlier opportunities as 
asdic# collaborators died 
nainly from natural causes, 
hough Ren£ Bousquet, the 
Iflchy police chief, was mur- 
lered just before he was to be 
Tied for crimes against 
mmanity. 

In the 16 years it took civil 
daintifEs to overcome cynical 
ligb -level obstruction and 
bree Mr Papon to face similar 
barges, awareness of the per- 
idy of Petaln's regime had 
isen considerably. The trial in 
937 of Klaus Barbie, the Lyon 
IS chief, and the accusations 
evelled against the Vichy mili- 
ia official Paul Touvier in 
994, exposed the wicked and 
oexcu sable betrayal of a vul- 
lerable minority by a sinister 
dministratioa- 
The trial of Mr Papon, who 
handled Jewish affairs in 
ccupied Bordeaux, offered 
he chance for a cool assess- 
ment of the middle manage- 
ment of the Holocaust. He was 
lot a manipulated simpleton 
ike Touvier or a twisted psy- 
opatb like Barbie. When he 
rats sent to Bordeaux In 1943 
t the age of 31. Mr Papon had 
lready made his mark as a 
pairi ng an d intelligent offi- 
tal, folly informed of the im- 
act of the Statist des Juifs 
rhich put a community at the 
lercy of Hitler's ldDers. 

B EFORE the war Mr 
Papon, like Bousquet, 
was considered left- 
wing, but he took an 
ath of blind allegiance to P§- 
iin and his anti-Semitic en- 
rarage which made him in 
Tect an ally of Nazi policies, 
ere was a functionary who 
irthered his career by fol- 
i wring instructions to the let- 
<r. His efficiency was noted 
itb enthusiasm by the Nazis 
ad his competence as a civil 
■rvant was recognised at the 
iberatios by Charles de 
an rip and rewarded by a 
jst as Paris police chief and 
government ministry. 


For all the sympathy felt for 
the families of Mr Papon's 
1,560 victims, who sought 
only belated justice, and the 
shrill cries of historians call- 
ing on the nine jurors to con 
firm their contradictory judg- 
ments on wartime events, the 
trial's only ambition should 
have been to define the limits 
of civil service loyalty and 
decide whether there was any 
excuse for lethal bureaucratic 
obedience. 

Mr Papon, showing consid- 
erably more courage In the 
dock than behind his desk at 
the Bordeaux prefecture, over- 
came poor health to argue 
vigorously with bis accusers, 
telling them that measured 
debate In a peacetime court 
room could not assess the fear 
of death and torture hanging 
over French officials con- 
fronting history’s most evil 
regime. 

T HE prosecution seems 
to have been influ- 
enced by these argu- 
ments, demanding a 20- 
year sentence instead of life 
imprisonment A moderate 
tariff for crimes against 
humanity has taken the court 
into the realms of abstract in- 
tellectualism. Either Mr Pa- 
pon is innocent because it Is 
forgives ble. under duress, to 
send people to their deaths, or 
he deserves the same punish- 
ment as Touvier and Barbie: 
life imprisonment. 

No one should be allowed to 
diminish the cost of such an 


appalling betrayal just be- 
cause- Mr Papon “only" 
signed papers, made tele- 
phone calls and chaired meet- 
ings while rarely glimpsing 
the faces of his victims. 

Mr Papon’s defence has ex- 
ploited every doubt In the 
minds of a jury too young to 
remember the war, but if they 
let him offlightly they will be 
sending a message of absolu- 
tion to every cowardly gov- 
ernment official in every 
repressive country. 

Hie jurors may decide that 
this is the time to show that 
civil servants have a duty to 
obey their consciences, sacri- 
ficing their lives if necessary, 
like the anti-Papon wartime 
bureaucrat Jean Moulin. The 
question of personal choice in 
the face of racial discrimina- 
tion is about to be faced by 
thousands c£ French civil ser- 
vants in administrations run 
by the racist National Front 
IT Mr Papon made a digni- 
fied admission of his own 
guilt in underwriting evil in 
the Interests of his career, 
and accepted exemplary pun- 
ishment it would be his 
greatest ever service to 
France. Like many otber 
hopes placed in this trial, it 
wifi not be fulfilled. 



A protester sits surrounded by police in demonstrations against the storage of nuclear waste at Ahaus on Germany’s border with Holland yesterday 
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The Anglo-German love-in gets steamier 


Bonn's political leaders hanker after the dynamism 
associated with Tony Blair, writes lan Traynor 


I T IS inconceivable that 
the Sun would run a 
headline like "Terrific 
Theo — WUy Walgel’s 
Bonanza" In response to a 
German finance minister’s 
budget presentation. 

But for Bildzeittmg, the 
best-selling German tab- 
loid, (circulation almost 
5 million), Gordon Brown’s 
performance In the Com- 
mons was reason enough to 
heap extravagant praise on 
Tony Blair’s Britain. 

In Its main editorial, the 
German red-top sounded 
besotted with Britain the 
day before Mr Blair came 
to Benin to see Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl and his chal- 
lenger. Gerhard Schrader. 

“Britain — the tops,” 
boomed the tabloid. "Brit- 
ain was the best, when the 
industrial age began. Ger- 
many needed 100 years to 
catch up- Now the British 
are rushing off again. We 
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LePen 
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hope we won’t get left be- 
hind again." 

Bild's praise is the latest 
example of the deepening 
Anglo-German love affair 
triggered by last May’s 
Labour landslide. Not so 
long ago “Anglo-Saxon" 
was a term of disparage- 
ment in German political 
discourse. 

No longer. As Germany 
gears up for a general elec- 
tion and contemplates a 
generational jump in Its 
leadership, there is a palpa- 
ble hankering for change 
and a younger, more dy- 
namic government. The 
model, all of a sudden, is 
Britain and Blair. 

For all the much-vaunted 
closeness of the relation- 
ship between Germany and 
France, Anglo-German 
bonds are the more strik- 
ing. Mr Kohl Mr Schrader 
were eager to be seen pos- 
ing with Mr Blair In Bonn 


yesterday, and the televi- 
sion footage will no doubt 
reappear as election cam- 
paign amwiniiWftn. 

Mr Kohl wrote to Mr 
Blair In German last week 
using the rare and familiar 
Du form of address, while 
yesterday he addressed the 
prime minister as "Dear 
Tony”, and then went on to 
list bis six scheduled meet- 
ings with Blair before July. 

“They get on extraordi- 
narily well,*’ said a Down- 
ing Street spokesman. 

The Schrdder team asked 
to be fitted into the Blair 
schedule yesterday and the 
challenger took along his 
key campaign .strategists, 
Wolfgang Clement and 
Bodo Hombach. 

The fledgeling Schrdder 
election campaign already 
resonates with Blmrisms: 
there are warnings against 
over-optimism, no pledges 
that cannot be kept, no gov- 


ernment commitments that 
cannot be financed, and the 
market as a Mend not a 
foe. The Social Democrats’ 
draft manifesto also talks 
of being tough on crime and 
the causes of crime. 

A Downing Street spokes- 
man said there were "very 
strong echoes" of British 
gove rnment policy In the 
SPD manifesto. 


miring Germany’s modern 
history museum. 

This week it was the 
prime minister. 

Next week, Doug Hender- 
son, the minister for 
Europe, will be speaking in 
Bonn and Berlin, compar- 
ing notes with the Germans 
on how best to extend the 
European Union to post- 
communist eastern Europe. 


Schrader's campaign is full of Blairisms. 
His party’s draft manifesto talks of being 
tough on crime and the causes of crime 


“We’ve been struck by 
the interest in British eco- 
nomic and social policy." 

But the feelings appear to 
be mutual, with Blairites 
talking of a new British 
Deutschlandpolltik — a pol- 
icy on Germany. 

The schmoozing and the 
networking gets thicker. 
Two weeks ago Peter Man- 
delson was making 
speeches in Bonn and ad- 


While the Anglo-German 
relationship is suddenly 
thriving, however, the per- 
ception in Bonn Is that the 
British ED presidency has 
come perhaps too early in 
the Blair premiership. 

The signal event of the 
six months is the decision 
in early May on who joins 
the single European cur- 
rency, and Britain is out of 
that. 


Paul Webster In Paris 


F RANCE’S main- 
stream rightwing 
opposition fell apart 
yesterday as senior 
provincial leaders 
defied their parties and ap- 
peals by President Jacques 
Chirac and entered into a deal 
with the racist National Front 
to win election as regional as- 
sembly chairmen. 

The revolt was confined 
mainly to the centre-right 
Union for French Democracy 
(UDF) after Its Gaullist RPR 
partner adjourned voting in 
some regional assemblies, in- 
cluding Provence-Cote-d’Azur 
(Marseille), to work out its 
strategy over the weekend. 

But Jean-Francois Man cel, 
the RPR’s expelled secretary- 
general and leader of the 
rebellion, said: “From Mon- 
day the traditional right will 
have exploded and should be 
considered totally dead.” 

Mr Mancel was expelled 
after he defied orders from 
the RPR chairman, Philippe 
Sgguin, to shun the National 
Front even If it meant the 
RPR losing the presidencies 
of several of the 22 regional 
assemblies after the swing to 



The EtJ presidency is also 
hamstrung by Germany’s 
election in September, lit- 
tle of note, apart from the 
euro, can be decided until 
that contest is settled. 

But the domestic policies 
employed by Mr Blair and 
Gordon Brown are already 
playing Into the German 
campaign. 

At the other end of the 
media spectrum from Bild, 
Handelsbiatt, Germany’s 
Financial Times, was no 
less fulsome in its praise, 
longing for a similar ap- 
proach in Germany, where 
the rate of unemployment 
is three times Britain’s. 

“Brown's reforms can’t 
be compared with the 
heartless economic liberal- 
ism of the Thatcher era. As 
promised by Blair and 
Brown, the budget is the 
work of ’New Labour’ from 
start to finish,** it said. 

“Brown is proceeding 
well along the third way’ 
between US market radical- 
ism and European welfar- 
ism . . . The direction is 
right" 


National Front 
politician 
Jean-daude 
Martinez 
reacts In 
Montpellier 
during a 
speech by 
Ja cqu es 
Blanc, who 
was elected 
president of 
the southern 
Languedoc- 
Roussiflon 
region with 
the help of the 
Front, 

Mr Blanc was 
expelled from 
the centre- 
right Union for 
French 
Democracy 
Immediately 
after his 
election for 
defying orders 
not to enter 
into an 
affiance with 
the racist 
Front 
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the left in the national elec- 
tions last Sunday. 

The left won relative major- 
ities in more than half the 
regions on Sunday and had 
counted on the anti-Front 
taboo to split the right in yes- 
terday's voting. In the event, 
only three leftwing presidents 
were elected. 

The Communist Party 
leader, Robert Hue, said the 
rebel councillors had tram- 
pled ou the the choice of vot- 
ers and betrayed rightwing 
promises to reject extremism. 

In the Rhdne-Alpes (Lyon) 
assembly, the former defence 


minister Charles Millon 
entered into an alliance with 
the extremists to defeat a 
Socialist and retain the local 
presidency. Leftwing council- 
lors described the decision by 
one of the CDF's most power- 
ful leaders as “a scandal for 
democracy”. 

Five other regional chair- 
man belonging to the UDF 
also benefited from National 
Front backing. Four of them, 
including Mr MiGon, were 
immediately suspended from 
the movement founded by for- 
mer president Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing. 


While hundreds of leftwing 
protesters gathered outside 
regional councils, the 
National Front also swung 
yesterday’s vote in favour of 
UDF candidates in the Centre 
(Orleans), Languedoc-Roussil- 
lon (Montpellier), Bourgogne 
(Dijon), Picardy (Amiens) and 
Fran che- Comte (Besanqon). 
But in Besanqon. Jean-Fran- 
Qis Humbert immediately 
resigned the chair, saying he 
had not asked for extremist 
votes. 

In Aquitaine (Bordeaux), 
the Gaullist candidate, Jac- 
ques Valade, was defeated by 


a Socialist after refusing 
National Front support. 

’Tm very pleased", crowed 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, head of 
the National Front, which 
upped the ante this week by 
offering to re-elect main- 
stream rightwingers if they 
agreed to help push through a 
few basic policies like tax 
cuts and anti -crime measures. 

It cleverly left out the anti- 
foreigner measures that have 
made the Front a pariah. 

Several rightwiug candi- 
dates did not need extremist 
votes to win election, but in 
addition to Marseille, three 


councils. He de France 
(Paris), Haute-Normandie 
(Rouen) and Midi-Pyrentes 
(Toulouse), delayed a vote 
until Monday. Socialists can 
only capture the presidencies 
if conservatives refuse 
National Front help. 

The delay will give time to 
evaluate dozens of compro- 
mises with extremist candi- 
dates after national elections 
tomorrow for departmental 
(county) councillors, another 
tier of local government Sub- 
sequent voting for county 
council chairmen is expected 
to confirm yesterday’s trend. 
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News in brief 


Korean peace talks 
hit trouble 


The 
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US eases noose round Cuba 


POUR-COUNTRY talks In Geneva on a peace treaty to put a 
formal end to hostilities on the Korean peninsula have run into 
“serious difficulties", the Chinese chairman said yesterday. 

The *»iica were adjourned until late last night to enable the 
North Korean side to seek ftirtber instructions from Pyong- 
yang, but China’s assistant foreign minister, Chen Jiao, said it 
was not certain that a new round of talks would be called. 

‘1 think these difficulties come from both sides," he said, 
referring to the two Eoreas. “This has always been the case." 
Diplomats close to the tails said deadlock remained over how 
to set up an inter-Korean working group to agree ways of 
moving the process forward. — Reuters, Geneva. 


Two Mormons kidnapped 

SECURITY services in Russia’s Saratov region are searching for 
two US Mtannon Church missionaries who were kidnapped on 

Thursday, Itar-Tass news agency said. 

Regio nal artmini-rf raHnn finnrreg yrifl thp twp were ah- 

ducted by unknown persons in one of the region’s Mormon 
churches. A local Mormon was informed about the abduction in a 
note. — Reuters. Moscow. 


US tornado kills eight 

A SURPRISE tornado tore through a rural area of northeastern 
Georgia, USA, yesterday, ripping apart homes and damaging 
farm buildings and a primary school At least eight people were 
killed and 80 Injured. 

Six people. Including two children, were killed In mobile homes 
near a high school, indudinga girl aged IS whose home was 
dumped into a pond. — AP, Gainesville. 


Waterway plan ditched 

BRAZIL has abandoned plans to develop a controversial water- 
way project because it would have damaged the Pantanal wet- 
lands, one the world's richest ecological areas, Eduardo Martins, 
tiie president of the government's Environment Institute; said. 

The project to dredge deeper channels along 2J00 miles of the 
Paraguay and Parana rivers to south-west er n Brazil, had been 
proposed by five South American countries to promote regional 
development. — Reuters, Brasilia. 


Yeltsin summit switched 

IN A w orrying confirmation afPresktent Boris Yeltsin’s frail 
hpnlH! hwMimmttnwt B WPlu ritli ChaivspnnrTIrirwiitR'nW anrl 

President Jaques Chirac was yesterday switched from the Sibe- 
rian city ^Yekaterinburg to Moscow, where specialist medical 
attention would be readily available should he require it 
He spent three hours at work yesterday fbllowmg a week of 
what was described as a bad cold. 'Television pictures showed him 
looking poorly. Thera was no sound. — Tam Whitehouse. Moscow. 


Blackout compensation 

MERCURY Energy, the electricity company responsible for the 
blackoat of central Auckland, offered people affected a £30 million 
compensation package yesterday to bead off a class action 
lawsuit 

The blacfcoul, which began on January 22, afflvtpd more than 
8,500 businesses, employing almost 74^00 people, and some 6^30 
residents. 

Most street-level shops in the centre of Auckland reopened this 
wppfc after WWW pnwnr was restored Thp rtty Is limping along 
with less-than-normal supplies from two repaired cab l es, supple- 
mented by large generators. — AP, Auckland. 


KaXtto in Washington 


P RESIDENT Fidel 
Castro gave an early 
welcome yesterday 
to the first signs of a 
thaw in Washing- 
ton’s long cold war against hie 
Communist regime in Cuba. 

With United. States officials 
stressing the limited nature 
of the move. Dr Castro told 
CNN that a decision by the US 
to reinstate humanitarian 
flights to Cuba and ease other 
contacts was “really positive 
and constructive*’. He said 
the moves would “help In cre- 
ating a better climate of rela- 
tions”. He looked forward to 
further improvements. 

But in Geneva, Cuba's for- 
eign minis ter. Roberto' Ro- 
balna, dismissed the US 


moves as “crumbs” and part 
of a political manoeuvre Ha- 
vana could not accept 

The slight dr tension 

between Washington and Ha- 
vana as President Clin- 
ton formally reversed a two- 
year ban on direct flights to 
Cuba for h mrmntteri a ' n pur- 
poses and loosened restric- 
tions On wiliy aon fling naah 
back to their relatives there. 
But off i ci a ls stressed fhaf this 
did not amount to softening 
the us trade, embargo, still 
less to a major new attempt at 
detente with Dr Castro. 

The decision was prompted 
by the success of the Pope's 
visit to Cuba in January, 
about which Washington was 
guardedly positive, and by 
fresh pressure from the Vati- 
can when the secretary of 
state, Madeleine Albright, vis- 


ited the Pope In Italy earlier 
this month. 

The measures restore the 
arrangements which existed 
before Washington tightened 
Its restrictions on US-Cuban 
contacts after Havana - shot 
down two planes In 1996 pl- 


wrong," said Jose Basulto. it 

is not going to help the Cuban 

people at alL” 

The measures allow Outran 
cviles to send up to $300(£175) 
every three months to friends 
and relatives back home. 
Humanitarian flights deliver - 


These measures sound positive. 
They would be constructive, and 
conducive to a better climate’ 


loted by anti-Castro Cuban- 
Amerlcan pilots working for 
the Miami-based Brothers to 
the Rescue group. Four 
people died in that Incident 
The founder of the group con- 
demned Mr Clinton’s move 
yesterday.- ‘1 believe it is 


i np medicines and food will 
also resume and will be co- 
ordinated by the Catholic 
Church and relief agencies. 

Dr Castro told CNN: “These 

mea sures sound positive to me. 
They would be .. . constructive 
measures which would be help- 


fhl and conduciv-e to a t^ 
fii mate between the UmfiM 

par 5 * £ as 

that one day they wifl mo 
prove. What depends on our 
part, we will do.” . . 

The signs cf a thaw b rough t 
a mixed response from US po£ 
i tticians. A spokesman for me 
chairman of the Senate foreign j 
relations committee. Senator 
jecse Helms, called It a sen- 
i?nSe". But several 
Democratic politicians and 
supporters of closer rOatm 
withCuba welcomed the news. 

DS officials said then aim 
was to strengthen the role c£ 
the Catholic Church, whicn 
has a history of involvement m 
the distribution erf humanitar- 
ian aid. 


Thev stressed that ^ Plea- 
sures were an attempt to» 
sistthe Cuban people without 
helping to holster DrCasjTDj 
No easing of th* longstanding 
embargo is envisaged. 

• US dignitaries and military 
officials were to travel to a 

remote mountainside m Nica- 
ragua yesterday to 
the remains of two Cuten- 
Sericans killed in the Bay 
of Pigs invasion in 1961- 

The US ambassador to Nic- 
aragua, Lino Gutierrez, was 
to the delegation to San 
Jose de Bocay, 93 miles north- 
east of Managua. . 

The Miami pilots Crispin 
Lucio Garcia Fernandez and 
Juan de Mala “Natel" Gonza- 
lez Romero crashed wiule Hy- 
ing a B-26 bomber back from 
Cuba to a Nicaraguan base, 
the CIA said this week. 







China looks to stars 

CHINA is preparing for missions to the Moon and Mars In the 21st 
century, the state-run Xinhua News Agency reported. Chinese 
scientists are conducting engineering feasibility studies for the 
projects. Yuan Jlajun, vice-president erf the Chinese Academy erf 
Spare Technology, told an international meeting of space scien- 
tists in Beijing. — AP, Beijing. 


Black suicides climbing 

THE suicide rate among young American blacks more than 
doubled between 1980 and 1995, and some researchers wonder 
whether middle-class life Is to blame. 

“Youdout belong in any world,” said Dr CadBeQ, a mental 
health expat who works with young Macks in Chicago. “You 
dant belong in the white middle-class and you don’t belong 
among poor blacks. There is an alienation that occurs.” 

In 199S, there were -L5 suicides per IOOJOOO Wacka ages 10 to 19, 
up from 2J in 1980, the Centres for Disease Gxitroi and Preven- 
tion said. Historically, suicide rales have been higher among 
white youths, but the study shows the gap is narrowing. The rate 
among young whites was more than twice that among Macks In 
1980. Bat by 1995. the suicide rate among young whites was only 
42 per cent higher, or 6.4 per 100,000 people. — AP. Atlanta. 


Missing soldier returns 

A FORMER Japanese soldier, aged 77, who had been missing for 
52 years until he was found in R ussia last November arrived home 
yesterday. 

T oshimasa Megoro was held prisoner in Siberia by the Soviet 
Union at the end of the second world war. He was accused of being 
a spy and sentenced to eight years in prison, Japanese media 
reports say. After his release, he was expected to remain in the 
region and report to police regularly. 

“There was never a moment when I lost my Japanese identity," 
he was quoted as saying by Kyodo News service upon arriving at 
Niigata international airport, 160 miles north-west ofTokyo. — 
AP, Tokyo. 


Sackings can be bad for you 

ASTUDY conducted at 45 hospital across the United States found 

Hint manag ers their immI risk nf a heart attarsk in tha 

week after ttwy dismiss an employee. The research offers some of 
the strongest evidence yet that even brief spurts of on-the-job 
stress can be bad for the heart — AP, Santa Fe. 
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An image of Elvis Presley dominates the Virtual Elvis show at New York’s Radio City Music Hall this week. Fans saw a 24ft video apparition of the singer photograph.- doug kanter 


Libya reaps 
UN success 


Clinton alters tack in Jones case 


Mark Tran in Now York 


L IBYA scored a propa- 
ganda coup at the United 
Nations yesterday when 
dozens of countries backed 
Tripoli's call for the lifting of 
the sanctions imposed after 
the Lockerbie bombing. 

The open Security Council 
debate, with families of the 
bombing victims among the 
audience, was an embarrass- 
ing setback for Britain and 
the United States. 

In an attempt to buttress 
the United States case, its am- 
bassador to the UN. BUI Rich- 
ardson, appeared at a press 
conference with two victims’ 
relatives and the US delega- 
tion displayed a picture erf the 
downed Pan Am plane and a 
list of the 270 passengers who 
died In the 1988 bombing. 

“This is what it’s all 
about,” said Dan Cohen, hold- 
ing a photograph of his dead 
daughter. “If the United 
Nations turns its back on jus- 
tice, the American people will 
turn their back on the UN." 

British and US diplomats 
played down the significance 
of the debate, which will not 
affect the council’s decision 
earlier this month to keep the | 


six-year sanctions in place. 

Libya has been under an 
arms and air embargo since 
1992 for refusing to hand over 
two Libyans -wanted in con- 
nection with the bombing. 
Washington - and London want 
the suspects tried either in 
the US or Scotland. 

But they are finding them- 
selves increasingly isolated 
on this demand The Organi- 
sation of African Unity and 
the Arab League back Libya's 
proposal to surrender the two 
suspects to the International 
Court of Justice in The 
Hague, or for trial in a third 
country. 

Namibia, for example, said 
yesterday that the council 
I should give serious consider- 
ation to a third-country 
venue, and China declared 
that < a tirt inng hart only aggra- 
vated the situation. 

Sir John Weston, Britain's 
ambassador, told the council 
he understood the pressures 
of regional solidarity, “but we , 
hope these organisations will , 
not be used to undermine the : 
Security Council's resolu- 
tions and that their influence 
will eventually be deployed to 
bring about Libya's accep- 
tance of international law and 
justice for the victims”. 


Kettle bi Washington 


B ill Clinton’s law- 
yers abruptly changed 
course in their continu- 
ing media and legal battle 
with Paula Jones yesterday, 
reversing an earlier decision 
to open up material about her 
past sex life at a pre-trial 
hearing. 

On Thursday Mr Clinton’s 
lawyer Bob Bennett wrote to 
Judge Susan Webber Wright 
indicating his intention to 
submit “sensitive informa- 
tion of a sexual nature" as 


part of his attempt to have the 
Jones case thrown out for 
lack erf evidence. 

The letter was immediately 
leaked to the media by Mrs 
Jones’s lawyers, who had also 
received a copy, generating 
front page headlines in yes- 
terday’s newspapers. 

It said that Mrs Jones had 
brought the decision upon 
herself by filing an affidavit 
from a sexual disorder 
specialist saying that she was 
traumatised by her alleged 
sexual encounter with Mr I 
Clinton in 1991. i 

Mr Bennett wrote that Mrs I 


Jones “has now placed her 
sexual conduct directly at 
issue with a brand new 
c l aim *'. But wi thin hours he 
said he was reversing that 
decision. 

“There is nothing in this fil- 
ing that will be released, or 
under seal, concerning Paula 
Jones’s sex life,” the new 
statement said. 

“The legal team made the 
strategic decision to focus 
this brier on the weakness 
and lack of any legal claim by 
the plaintiff [Mrs Jones] in 
this case." 

Mr Bennett attacked Mrs 


Jones's legal team for breach- 
ing the confidentiality of the 
earlier letter, saying: “The 
letter to the judge was Im- 
properly and perhaps Illegally 
leaked in violation of the gag 
order.” 

The White House spokes- 
man Mike McCurry said yes- 
terday that Mr Clinton him- 
self thought that it would be 
inappropriate to use the mate- 
rial about Mrs Jones’s sexual 
history, but it was “a tactical 
question’’. Another White 
House official said the admin- 
istration was not involved in 
the decision. 


Black list ‘will leave whites unread 


Christopher Reed 
in Los Angeles 


A FTER an acrimonious 
debate, the San Fran- 
cisco school board has 
become the first in the 
United States to require 
students to read books by 
“authors of colour”. 

The measure caused con- 
flict when proposed by two 
black members, who ini- 
tially insisted that seven of 
the 10 required books on 


high school reading lists 
should be by non-white 
authors. The board rejected 
this as a racial quota, but in- 
sisted an unspecified num- 
ber should be by non-whites. 

The debate echoed criti- 
cisms of Mark Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn for bias 
against blacks. And Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales was 
lashed for “characterising 
people on their socio-eco- 
nomic class”. 

Keith Jackson, a sponsor 
of the new requirement. 


said: “California’s teen- 
agers are tired of the white 
European establishment." 

Supporters of the move 
say they are not banishing 
white authors but simply- 
adding other races. Critics 
fear the policy will polarise 
literature into nationalistic 
camps and produce uneven 
reading lists. 

Although whites are a mi- 
nority among the city’s stu- 
blacks come third in 
^i?^f nake_up re* domi- 
nate the literary debate. 


The figures for tin 
are: 30 per cent Cl 
American, 19 per cen 
Panic, 16 per cent AJ 
American, 12 per 
white. 9 per cent Fill 
ap d smaller percental 
Korean American, , 
nese American, n, 
American and “othei 
non-Chinese east A 
are included, the ori 
total is well over >1 
cent, and In some die 
east Asians comprise £ 
cent of the classes. 
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Face to Faith 


Why the Vatican’s 

new line won’t wash 


David Cssaranl 


T HE VATICAN'S State- 
ment on the Holocaust 
this week sot a mixed 
reception amongst 
Jews, for good reason. The text 
reveals that Catholics are 
about to be indoctrinated with 
a gravely misleading version 
of anti-Semitism, the Holo- 
caust and the conduct of the 
Catholic Church during the 
Nazi era. The report acknowl- 
edges the ill-treatment meted 
out to the Jewish people over 
the Last 1,000 years, but excul- 
pates the Church. Instead, 
the persecution is attributed to 
"Christian mobs” influenced 
by “certain interpretations of 
the New Testament.” 

Yet the New Testament itself 
reeks of anti-Jewish senti- 
ment. In John 8:4345, the Jews 
are identified asdeicides and 
children of the devil. The 
church lathers, no Jess, elabo- 
rated; Jerome dubbed them 
"Judaic serpents" while Au- 
gustine declared their ceremo- 
nies “both baneful and deadly 
to Christians." 

True, the Second Vatican 
Council rejected such interpre- 
tations. This only makes it 
more regrettable that the 
report's authors depict anti- 
Judaism as somehow inciden- 
tal to Christianity. They b lam e 
the systemic oppression of the 
Jews on “anti-Judaism in 
some quarters” — as if it was 
not the expression of mono- 
lithic beliefs legitimised by the 
highest cadres of the Church. 

The displacement of respon- 
sibility culminates in the dis- 
section of modern anti-Semi- 
tism. The document 
differentiates religious anti- 
Judaism from “sociological 
and political currents." Rac- 
ism, in particular, contra- 
vened the Church's belief in 
the unity of mankind. 

In one contorted passage, 
the report distinguishes Nazi 
racial anti-Semitism from "the 


Hid eo Shima 


Japan 


the train 



I N the long process of Ja- 
pan's postwar political. . 
economic and psycholog- J 
ical rehabilitation. 1964 1 
was a turning point not i 
only did the Tokyo Olympics j 
mark a return to the family of 
nations, but the launch of the 
Shinkansen “bullet train” 
proclaimed the technical and 
administrative prowess that 
was to underpin decades of 
growth and provide a founda- 
tion for growing national self- 
oonfidence. 

But while Japan's Olympic 
medal winners became instant 
heroes, the engineer who did 
more than anyone to ensure 
the success Of the S hinkan sen 
(literally "new tr unk line”) 
project was in disgrace. 

Hldeo Sh ima, who has died 
in Tokyo at the age of 96, was 
head of the Japan National 
Railways (JNR) design team 
working on the Shinkansen, 
but a year before its comple- 
tion he was forced to step 
down to take responsibility 
for cost overruns. 

When the 340-mile Tokyo- 
Osaka route came Into opera- 
tion. he was not even invited 
to the opening ceremony, 
which was timed to co-incide 
with the opening of the Tokyo 
Olympics and attended by 


Emperor Hirohito and Em- 
press Nagako. "As an engi- 
neer. it doesn’t matter.”, 
Shima reportedly responded. 
‘It is enough to know that 
[the line] serves the function 
it was designed for.” 

Shima. an Osaka native, 
was bom and bred for the 
railway industry. The son of 
the chief engineer of JNR, he 
entered the railway ministry 
upon graduating from the ma- 
chinery and engineering de- 
partment of Tokyo Imperial 
University in 1925. 

His career was marked by 
controversy. After taking the 
top post in the ministry, he 
was forced to step down in 
1951 to take responsibility for 
a fire on a train at Yokohama 
station that killed more than 
100 people. Within five years, 
however, he had taken his 
lather’s old post at JNR and. 
after a period spent designing 
stea m locomotives, he began 
work on. the track layout 
electrical components and 
carriage design for the Shin- 
kansen network. 

The line, consisting of 5,000- 
foot-long welded pieces of steel 
on a raised concrete, largely 
curveless track, marked a 
breakthrough in passenger 
train technology similar to the 


conversion of the airline in- 
dustry to jets. The trains 
themselves were driven by 
electric motors in the individ- 
ual rail cars, rather than by 
an engine in the front In addi- 
tion to its innovative propul- 
sion system, the bullet train 
also introduced features like 
air suspension and air-condi- 
tioning. Shima designed the 
sleek, cone-shaped front from 
which the bullet train got its 
name. Despite teething trou- 
bles, such as exploding toilets 
as a result of the change in 
pressure as the train flew 
through tunnels, services on 
the new line were the first in 
the world to average over 100 
miles per hour, when opera- 
tions began on October 1. 1964. 

Y then, however, 
Shima had left his 
post to take the 
blame for the 
higber-than-ex- 
pected cost of the first line, 
which needed 3,000 bridges 
and 67 tunnels to allow for its 
straight track path.. He was 
not to receive international 
recognition for his achieve- 
ments until 1969, when he be- 
came the first non-Westemer 
to receive the James Watt me- 
chanical engineering award. 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


THE MONTHLY gain/loss 
column for a married em- 
ployed person which ap- 
peared on Page 17, March 18, 
in the Budget pullout was in- 
correct It should have read: 
e e 


Tim Maia 


Hot tempo, hot temper 


A REPORT headed. Lobbyists 
keep on trucking. Page 21, 
March 17, referred to the 
Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Birds. The society 
seeks to protect rather than 
prevent. 

OUR REVIEW of the film As 
Good as it gets. Page 6, Friday 
Review, March 13, suggested 
that UdalL the Jack Nichol- 
son character, addresses 
remarks to a cat It is a dog. 

It is the policy Qf the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
passible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers Edi- 
tor, lan Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday 


F OR more than three de- 
cades. the singer-song- 
writer Tim Maia, who 
has died of a heart attack aged 
55. was a key influence on Bra- 
zilian pop music. He was the 
first Brazilian musician to 
mix American soul with 
samba. His pioneering style 
has influenced Brazilian musi- 
cians for more than 30 years. 
and earned him the title “pat- 
ron of Brazilian pop”. 

He was equally famous for 
his wild temper — often refus- 
ing to turn up to his own gigs 
— and spats with record com- 
panies and other show busi- 
ness personalities. 

His musical career started 
in Rio de Janeiro, where he 
played in several teenage 
bands, but his musical educa- 
tion was only, completed 
when, at 16. he left Brazil for 
New York. There he was in- 
fluenced by the sound from 
studios like Motown and Stax. 
In 1964, he was thrown out of 
the US for smoking mari- 
juana, and, back in Rio, found 
that his old friends were hav- 
ing their first succeses — and 
were not interested in having 
him Join them. Moving to Sao 
Paulo, he was eventually 


signed by Philips, which 
released his debut album, 
Tim Maia, in 1970. 

From that year onwards, 
Maia recorded around an 
album a year, with soul bal- 
lads and, later, disco tunes — 
borrowing the production val- 
ues of American black music 
while retaining an authenti- 
cally Brazilian sound. His 
fam e grew throughout the 
1970s, with a brief interrup- 
tion when he joined a reli- 
gious sect 

■•Tim was the first artist to 
bring the black consciousness 
into popular Brazilian music, 
even before Gilbert© Gil and 
Jorge Benjor” said the singer 
Lulu Santos. “He was the 
father of all the black artists 
who came afterwards.” 

I N the mid-1980s. Mate’s 
career started to slide be- 
cause of his temperamental 
behaviour. He would storm 
off the stage, cursing the 
sound engineers and the audi- 
ence alike, and even failed to 
show up for gigs. On one occa- 
sion, a vast toying audience 
erupted into a riot Mate res- 
ponded by claiming that in 
1986 he performed 92 out of 


100 shows, and that people 
only remembered the ones he 
missed. 

He loved to bate the media, 
and engaged in slanging 
matches with other musi- 
cians. “1 don’t drink, I don’t 
smoke, I don’t snort drugs.” 
he famously said. “My only 
vice is that I lie a little.” 

In the late 1980s, his career ( 
was In the doldrums bat it 
was resurrected by young 1 
Brazilian bands which re- | 
recorded his most famous 
songs. Id the 1990s, calming 1 
down, be recorded an album 
of bossa nova classics. 

Four years ago, Maia mar- 
ried his secretary. Adriana 
Silva. Last year, be an- 
nounced his Intention to run 
as a socialist for the Brazilian 
senate on a manifesto of help- 
ing blacks and children. 
Then, on Sunday. March 8, he 
walked off stage at a concert 
in Rio after singing the first 
lines of a song, saying he was 
unwelL He died a week later. 

Alax Bellos 

Tim (Sebastiao Rodrigues) 
Maia. singer, bom September 
28. 1942; died March 15. 1998 


Death Notices 

Bumcrro pnyi Mao'. 

Road, Darlington, on Wft March tbw. 

peacefully after a 6Ho*t lltoeee. a g” 
years. Family Bowers only- n 

dee* red Id Woodland Trust. Grantnam. 

ivmw mb i Afice, March 14th. Earth 

d Do and Fast will be so’rty^mjMOd bi us 
an. Funeral a*. Si. Frorda M A^si Chun*. 
Kenilworth, on 23 rd March at 
when all her Mends will be wefc ome 
Donation. Instead of flow era 
John Taylor Funeral Service. Kandworth. 
01826 426052, wWcfl. td toe re ?““ t £ SS? 
and family will be wed to Improve laaimiM 
tor children ot sH* parents at the waia- 
grave Hospital. 

In Memoriam 

COLE- Jonty, Bled March 21st l»7. si 
Moid sadly mused. Del. Stan. Ma*-« and 
Danfef. 


Weekend birthdays 


EAVES.. 0eca||e.-8rtV2T.ffiUaW 
remembered by Jen on ft 
our marriage at All Salntt 
Manchester on aaid March 1858. The best 
was yel » be'. 

NOL Keith, died Man* SJIJ 

loved and missed by Qtynt*. Robert and 
Andrew. 

TM SHAM, died 22389. 

every day with love and sadness by hte 

mother and Candy. 

Memorial Services 

NEWBGM. a memorial sorvtce tor Bishop 
Lesslls Newblgln «ul M Md MSouthvm* 
Cathedral on Saturday March 28th at 3pm. 
■To w p:" your announcement telephone 
0171 713 45fi7or tan 0171 713 4129 bmween 
8am and 3pm Marvfri. 


IT'S never much fun to wake 
up anti realise that you’re 40, 
but Gary Oldman, for whom 
life "begins” this morning, 
may really have his best 
years ahead of him. After too 
long playing rather silly vil- 
lains in the likes of Lost in 
Space and The Fifth Element, 
the south London boy has 
moved behind the camera and 
says he may never act again. 
Nil by Mouth, his directorial 
debut, won Kathy Burke the 
best actress award at Cannes 
last year, and the praise 
heaped upon the film suggests 
he’s made the right choice. 

And things are going well 
at home. For a while, it 
seemed Oldman might drink 
himself to death (just like his 
dad), but he’s beaten the 
booze and picked up a new 
family along the way — with 
his third wife, the Am e r ic a n 
model Donya Fiorentino, and 
their baby son, Gulliver. 

Not bad going for a man 
who once said, "If I weren’t 
an actor, Td probably be a 
criminal/' 



Today's other birthdays: 
Marie-Christlne Barrault, 
actress, 54; Peter Brook, the- 
atrical producer, 73; Dr Clark 
Brandis, mechanical engi- 
neer, 67; Brian Clough, for- 
mer football manager, 63; 
Ann Clwyd, Labour MP, 61; 
Janet Daley, Journalist and 
broadcaster. 54; Michael Dib- 
din, crime writer, 51; Brian 
Dee, jazz pianist, 62; Ieuan 
Evans, rugby player. 34; 
Hans-Dletrich Genscher, 
former German foreign' min- 


1 ister, 71; Llin Golding, 

1 Labour MP, 65: Sir John 
Hall, former chairman, New- 
castle United. 66; Michael 
Heseltine, MP, former Con- 
servative minister, 65; An- 
tony Hopkins, composer, 
conductor, broadcaster, 77; 
Alvin Kallin harran. crick- 
eter, 49; Ved Mehta, writer, 
64; Sir Brian Shaw, banker, 
66; Mike Westbrook, band- 
leader. composer. 62, Prof 
Roger Williams, vice-chan- 
cellor, Reading University, 56. 

Tomorrow's birthdays: Betty 
Callaway, ice-skating 
trainer, 70; Sheila Cameron, 
QC. vicar-general of Canter- 
bury, 64; Brian Hanrahan, 
broadcaster, 49; Minna Real, 
composer, 89; Lord (Andrew) 
Lloyd-Webber, composer, 50; 
Peter McEvoy, golfer, 44; 
Marcel Marceau, mime art- 
ist, 75; Paul Schockemohle, 
showjnmper, 53; Stephen 
Sondheim, composer and lyr- 
icist, 68; Prof Sir Colin Sped- 
«iing , chairman, Farm Ani- 
mal Welfare Council. 73. 


They’ve got there . . . 
An early version of 
Shima’s revolutionary 
’bullet train’ (above) 
prepares to leave 
Tokyo’s Shinaga wa 
station on its 1 OOmph 
journey to Osaka; 
Shima himself poses 
(left) In front of 
the trains, named 
after their distinctive 
cone-shaped nose 

MAIN PHOTO OEMS THORPE 




In Japan, be had to wait even 
longer — until 1994, when he 
was awarded the Order of 
Cultural Merit 

The Shinkansen has long 
since become a byword for 
speed, comfort and efficiency. 
In the past 34 years, three 
billion people have used the 
service, which now com- 
mands over 80 per cent of the 
Osaka -Tokyo travel market 
Despite problems, such as 
earthquakes and snow, trains 
arrive on average within 40 
seconds of their scheduled 
time. In 34 years, nobody has 
ever been killed In a Shinkan- 
sen accident 

The popularity of the line 
led to what became known in 
Japan as Shinkansen fever. 
Politic ians p ushe d to have 
trains built to their areas as a 
symbol of economic prowess. 
The trains were also seen as 
agents of social change, en- 
abling young people to the 
countryside to gain- quick ac- 
cess!© urban-areas. 

The network has expanded, 
most recently to Nagano, in 
time for the Winter. Olympics, 
and the bullet-shaped front 
carriage has given way on 
newer designs to a tapered 
beak, which is more aerody- 
namic and less noisy. Last 


year, the Nozomi-503 aver- 
aged speeds of 163 miles per 
hour between stations, 
prompting Japanese rail au- 
thorities to assert that they 
had regained the world re- 
cord from the French TGV. 

Shima never lost touch 
with developments in the rail 
industry. Even after taking 
the helm of the National 
Space Development Agency 
in 1969 and retiring in 1977, 
he continued to advise rail 
officials, particularly on 
safety — a concern of his 
since -before the second world 
war, when a cousin was killed 
after accidentally being 
pushed from a platform. 

His thoughts would have 
been of particular interest 
next year, when the govern- 
ment in Tokyo is expected to 
decide whether to invest 8 
trillion yen (£363 billion) on a 
line for the Maglev, a train 
that floats on a magnetic 
cushion and is capable of 
speeds of over 300 mph. 

Shima is survived by two 
sons and a daughter. 

Jonathan Watts 

Hldeo Shima, railway engineer, 
bom May 20. 1901; died March 
18.1998 


A Country Diary 


long-standing sentiments of 
mistrust and hostility that we 
call anti-Judaism, of which, 
unfortunately. Christians also 
have been guilty/' Does this 
mean that Christians com- 
bined both kinds of Jew-ha- 
tred? No, it Implies that they 
had another form of hostility, 
but one that was compara- 
tively innocuous. 

The exculpation of Chris- 
tians is most remarkable when 
the document identifies Nazi 
policy towards the Jews as 
“the work of a thoroughly neo- 
pagan regime. Its anti-Semi- 
tism had roots outside of 
Christianity.” Nevertheless, 

the document asks whether 
Christian anti-Judaism as- 
sisted the Nazis. Not unreason- 
ably. it notes that individuals 
act from a variety of motives, 
under varying conditions. 

The net effect of this, how- 
ever. is to render judgment or 
Christians qua Christians im- 
possible. Their potential res 
pons i bili ty is anyway reduced 
since the document revives the 
old chestnut that “many 
people were altogether un- 
aware of the final solution'." 

I T presents the conduct of 
Christians in Nazi-occupied 
Europe in the most benefi- 
cent light. Did they do 
enough to help? “Many did; 
others did not” It gives 
instances in which church 
leaders condemned Nazism or 
aided Jews and speculates 
about the number of Chris- 
tians who “were not strong 
enough to raise their voices in 
protest." 

So the “errors and failures", 
for which the document laud- 
ably urges repentance, are 
sins of omission. In this absurd 
account Christians were 
guilty only of doing nothing. 
They were spectators while a 
horde oT neo-pagans ran amok 
massacring the Jews. Correc- 
tion: according to the Vatican, 
“ man y” Christians did try to 
save Jews. It was only “the 


others” who failed the test a 
word implying a mere residue. 

What a distortion of the 
truth. The “pagan" Nazis were 
a tiny handful of fanatics who 
depended on thousands of 
i “will ins executioners." Some 
two million Jews were shot to 
death by German. Lithuanian, 
Romanian. Polish and Ukraini- 
an Catholics. Jews were de- 
ported to the gas chambers by 
Catholic gendarmes in France, 
Belgium and Hungary. The 
Catholic regimes of Slovakia 
and Croatia didn't even wait 
for the “pagans" to trigger the 
slaughter. 

Curiously, the document 
falls to mention that supplica- 
tions by Pius XU did stem the 
deportations of Jews from Slo- 
vakia and Hungary in 1913 and 
191-:. But how can the Vatican 
brag about its redeeming influ- 
ence on Christians if the Chris- 
tians stand innocent of any 
crime except moral cowardice? 

Cardinal Cassidy hopes that 
his document will advance 
Jewish-Christian reconcilia- 
tion. This is unlikely in view of 
its penchant for exculpation, 
equivocation and phoney 
moral equivalence. 

Most perple singly, in the lit- 
any of catastrophes on which 
Christians should meditate, 
die authors include “the drama 
in the Middle East.” Do they 
mean the well-known (to Jews) 
attempts to wipe out the Jewish 
state? One suspects not What is 
this sentence doing in a docu- 
ment dedicated to remem- 
brance of the Holocaust? Is it 
there to placate the millions of 
Christians in Arab countries? 

Is it an obeisance to Musliin- 
Chrlstian relations? Which- 
ever, it is out of place and fur- 
ther damag es what should 
have been a step forward in 
Jewish-Christian dialogue. 

David Cesarani Is professor ot 
modem Jewish history at 
Southampton University and 
director of the Wiener Library, 
London 


MACHYNLLETH: A book 1 
am glad to have seen recently 
is a study by Kate Holman of 
the artist and poet, Brenda 
Chamberlain, published test 
year by the University of 
Wales Press. It told me much 
that I didn’t know about her 
rather bizarre life and writ- 
ings. It was in toe 1950s that I 
got to know Brenda, when she 
was living in Bardsey Island, 
North Wales, where I was 

involved in setting up the 
bird observatory. Bird- 


watching our way round 
Bardsey we could always be 
sure of touching Brenda for a 
cup of coffee at the Isolated 
house she occupied near toe 
centre of toe island, though 
we knew we would have to 
pay for it by having our legs 
pulled about toe follies of 
bird-watching. Reading Kate 
Holman’s penetrating 
critique. I now realise there 
were two very different 
Brenda Chamberlains. At a 
superficial level, she was ever 


cheerful; but her. toward life 
was shadowed by torments. 
After her 15 Bardsey years, 
she tried a s imilar creative 
existence on a Greek island. 
But it was not a success and 
her life ended in tragedy. It is 
tempting to speculate that her. 
later years and writings./ 
might have been far less 
anguis h ed If she had opted to 
stay on Bardsey. “toe home of 
my heart” as she put it and 
as it is for so many. 

WILLIAM CONOR Y 
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The image 

of faith 

The C of E must change 

MODERNISE or die. That seems to be the 
new creed among Britain’s oldest institu- 
tions — whether the Labour Part?, the 
monarchy or now the Church of England. 
We reported yesterday that the upper eche- 
lons of the Church are debating a Blair- 
style process of modernisation, aware that 
the C of E is “culturally light years” behind 
the rest of society and that the Synod — the 
Church's parliament — has become the 
“terminally tedious” refuge of bores, ped- 
ants and bureaucrats. Such self-criticism is 
rare in aged institutions, and the author of 
the key discussion paper, the Archdeacon 
of Northolt, Peter Broadbent, deserves 
credit for speaking so plainly. 

His central contention — that the Church 
has an tmag p problem — is obviously right 
T.ikp the Labour Party of old, the C of E’s 
presence in the media has been overwhelm- 
ingly negative in recent years. The uncom- 
mitted could be forgiven for thinking the 
Church consisted solely of bishops with 
doubts over the resurrection, rebels unable 


to tolerate women priests, finanriaT incom- 
petents guilty of losing £800 million in 
property speculation, as well -as tabloid 
hordes of randy vicars. Naturally isinng h , 
just .like 1980s Labour, relatio ns between 
Church and fourth estate are ofteavabys- 
mal. The faithful feel mtcnndflxs twKl, while 
some of their representatives have been 
known to engage in s tand- up rows with 
journalists, accusing thpm erf ingrained 
hostility. Not since the days QfMfcha&Fbat; ' 
and his donkey jacket has an institution 
been so badly in need of a makeover. - - 

But, as with the Labour Party, the 
Church's problems are more than skin- 
deep. Attendance keeps on foiling: now only 
9 per cent of Britain's adult population go to 
a church of any denomination. Equipping 
bishops with electronic pagers and sending 
vicars on media-training courses won’t 
remedy that situation in a hurry. For the 
lesson of Labour is that mere presenta- 
tional change is not en o u g h — the sub- 
stance has to shift, too. Tony Blair suc- 
ceeded not solely by being good on 
television, but by scrapping Clause 4 and 
promising no increases on income tax. He 
realised that Labour not only had to deliver 
its message better — - the message itself had 
to change. 

The Church of England may be able to »1 


make the first move, but it wQl surely 
struggle with the latter. Improved media 
skills arc one' thing,, but when it comes to 
the “product” the.Church is gelling, there is 
little room far manoeuvre. Tony Blair 
found it hard enough, seeking to reshape 
party policy "which many regarded as holy 
writ — 1 how much harder for George Carey, 
dealing with care beliefs which actually are 
hrily writ The challenge for reformers like 
him and Mr Broadbent is -to change .the 
external features of the Church — the style 

mu\ miirii (rf the inaHtyitionnl mprfianirg — 

while retaining its inner values. Tony Blair 
has always explained the New Labour 
project in those terms, though many in his 
own party remain unconvinced. The. 
fjh u rtft 1 ' of England will find fhe journey 
even tougher — but it must surely make a 
start. 

The Tube reborn 

But will private firms deliver? 

JOHN PRESCOTT’S plans for London 
Transport are a ^os ib le.conipn TOi se to a 
problem that should never have arisen in 
the first place. The problem only exists 
because first the Cons e r vativ es and now 


Labour retoe to fond public investamt 
out of public funds. This is 
forty at a time when foe Govenmie^ ^ 
heading for a budget 

eremarnic strategy is m need of reteuancmg 

fn° fovour of investment It wffl dW 
certainly mean that fixture projects will he 
significantly more expensive snnpg^oe- 
cause the private sector, quite prapony _on 
its own terms, has to make muchhighCT 
profits than foe public sector m order to 
justify investment to shareholders- This.ui 
turn will probably mean that feres wifi nse 
fester than otherwise to pay for rt (In this 
gam? higher taxes to finance railways are 
ootnf the question but surrogate taxation 
^ fog. form of artificially inflated feres is 
" ^KpBui if ft is a choice between nmastroc- 
%n^Buflt more expensively by the private 
sector or none at all then you don’t need 
Pascal’s wager to say that the former must 
prevail. But, remember, the private finance 
initiative is just an expensive way of 
removing necessary investment from foe 
.public sector borrowing requirem ent^ 
in reality people are so fed up with the 
dogfights over dogma that they would 
happily settle for something more expen- 
sive as long as the damned thing gets built 
Yesterday’s solution offers LT £365 milli on 
upfront for urgent investment plus £7 


tore and rdflihgj — -after ts vnars to 



Richard Ottoway, 

rSSffls 

■ rreth Clarke’s last budget is foe source 

the short-term crisis. . . . 

Yet if. messy * 


yetcome out of an this — ew^ifoou^w 

don’t even know whether 

wfll be attractive to the Ppvate sertor. 

There is one other fomg ^ 
could profitably da CaU in foe admr^fe 
National Audit Office to assess the cost 
effectiveness — from the taxpayers point of 
view — of foe Prescott scheme against a 
publicly funded alternative. If nothing else 
this would remove the need for the Audit 
Office to do what it usually does so wy 
examine what when wrong long after me 
event when if s far too late to do anything 
about it 


Letters to the Editor 






The N-word and 
philosophy 


QASCOE Sawyers is wrong 
l to suggest that “whether 
you say ‘nigger’, *nigga’ or the 
‘N-word*, we all know what it 
really means” (Don't mention 
the N-word, G2, March 20). It's 
all about reception: meanings, 
no matter how offensive In one 
context, are never unequivo- 
cal Whilst the word “nigger” 
does refer to the broad “fact" 
of oppression, it does not 
imply only one set of reso- 
nances: for racists it si gnifies 
hatred and sub-humanity, 
whilst for many African- 
Americans it suggests solidar- 
ity, loyalty, co mmuni ty. Lan- 
guage is oppressive only in 
the wrong hands. 

Marco AngeUnL 
London School of Economics. 

I A/HT2 unfortunate conse- 
V V quences for all consum- 
ers, It seems the contemptu- 
ous attitude of big business 
towards its customers is 
Car more widespread than 
even your ironic leader dares 
to hint (Gushing Greed, 

March 16). On local television 
news last week, the head of 
London Transport justified 
imposing fines cm passengers 
with the novel managerial 
philosophy that the company 
"needs to instil some disci- 
pline" into passengers. And I 
thought they were providing 
me with a service. 

Teymoor Nabili. 

London. 

TEN years ago, whilst he 
I was deputy leader of the 
Labour Party, Roy Hattersley 
vigorously opposed the cre- 
ation of the Black Sections 
which provided a voice for 
African and Asian party mem- 
bers. I am pleased he has belat- 
edly noticed that ethnic mi- 
nority members have been 
and are being marginalised by 
New Labour (Ousting a Mus- 
lim, March 19). But had he 
supported, us not only would 
there now be more Black MPs 
and councillors, there would 
be less cynicism and hostility 
within the Blade co mmuni ties 
towards today's Labour Party. 
Linda Bellos. 

London. 



I AM writing to reassure 
your readers of Stage- 
coach’s long-term commit- 
ment to South West Trains 
and the rail industry. 

Your report (MPs call for 
public stake in railways. 
March 19) drew on a comment 
I made some weeks ago as part 
of a much wider interview to 
suggest Stagecoach might not 
bid a gain when the franchise 
is relet I want to make it abso- 
lutely dear that South West 
Trains is wholly committed to 
serving our passengers in the 
current franchise and to 
rebidding for the next 
That is why we have al- 
ready invested £90 million on 
new trains — investment 
over and above our Franchise 
Agreement, rt is why we are. . . 
spending money on refurbish- - 
ing trains, improving secu- 
rity, providing more seats for 
our passengers and develop- 
ing integrated links with local 
bus companies. Stagecoach is 
in the rail industry for the 
long-term and our commit- 
ment to providing the best 
possible service is total 
Brian Cox. 

Chainnan and managing 
Director, Stagecoach SWT. 
London. 

X/OUR leader (March 19) is 
T mis taken in thinking that 
reintroducing a public-sector 


role tn the railways would be 
an expensive ideologknal ges- 
ture. A stake in Raittrack 
would ensure that investment 
in the network Is maximised, 
safety standards raised and 
the network organised in the 
interests of passengers rather 
than profiteering. It should 
not cause an additional bur- 
den for the taxpayer, because 
the taxpayer Is already put- 
ting about £5 million a day 
into the industry — double 
what BR received. 

As for rail franchises, we 
believe that the public sector 
could and should run trains 
again, if it can do so in a way 
that benefits passengers and .. 
provides value-for-money. 
Given that the BR out-' 1 ' ' 
performed many of the now 
privatised franchises ah both 
scores, why not give the pub- 
lic sector the chance? 
J on athan Bray, 

Save Our railways, London. 

the answer Is not “tough 
I regulation". The more reg- 
ulation, the more lawyers and 
PR people will be employed to 
find ways round iL It will do 
nothing to divert the priva- 
tised companies from their 
overriding aim, to secure 
ever-increasing profits. 

The only real solution to 
the disaster, which has over- 
taken the railways is to 


t ^w p thorn tn ftiH phlte - 

ownership. There Is no other 
framework which allows the 
genuine pursuit of service to 
the public. 

Ifthis costs a lot, the Gov- 
ernment can only blame itself. 
When the Tories were busy 
giving these industries to 
thefr friends, the Labour 
Party could have easily 
squashed the profiteering hy 

riwjari ng that rt-riati nTniUga- 

tion would occur at exactly 
the same price for which the 
assets were sold. 

Meurig Pani. 

Caernarfon, Gwynedd. 

A Painless way for fee 

Government to take an 
equity share' in Ralltrick 
would be through the issue of 
new shares in exchange for 
Government investment in 
new rail infrastr u ct ur e, such 
as Thameslink 2000 and Lon- 
don CrossRafl, and the pro- 
posed east- west rail route be- 
tween Felixstowe and Oxford. 

Similarly, local authorities 
investing in new rail services 
and new stations, such as fee 
Ivanhoe Line to Leicester- 
shire, could also acquire a 
stake in Rahtrack. Eventually 
fee public sector could ac- 
quire a controlling sharehold- 
ing tnRalltrack. 

Martin Smith. 

Abingdon, Oxon. 


Report from a one-party state 


THAT 84 of Manchester’s 99 
I Councillors are from fee 
Labour Party no doubt quali- 
fies us to be one of your big 
city, one-party states (Leader, 
March 12). 

There any similarity ends 
with your shoddy misrepre- 
sentation and over-general- 
isation of the condition of local 
democracy in the country's 
major municipalities. 

For fee past decade Man- 
chester's aim has been to cre- 
ate a vibrant city; one where 
people want to live and in 
which companies want to in- 
vest; where all citizens benefit 
from regeneration and have 


equal access to wealth, em- 
ployment and the quality of 
life which this brings. 

That we have a successful 
track record in these areas has 
been achieved by being out- 
ward-looking and innovative, 
and by forging partnerships 
wife all sectors ofMan- 
cbester's economy. It would 
not have been achieved by 
being complacent and inward- 
looking. self-serving and di- 
vided. We realised long ago 
that the only way to revitalise 
our commun ities was by 
working together wife other 
local authorities, other public 
agencies, the private sector 


and the people to our . 
neighbourhoods . 

We are not alone in this. 
Councils up and down fee 
country have sought to And 
new ways of engagi n g with 
local communities and in- 
creasing participation in 

council decision-making. We 
are utilising new technology 
to modernise the election pro- 
cess. We are opening up onr 
decision-making process to 
greater public scrutiny. We 
welcome the challenge of the 
new Labour Government to 

modernise our institutions 
and to provide best value for 
our citizens. 

Dr Richard Leese. 

Leader. Manchester City 
Council. 
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Trust me, je sliis un Blairite 


A RECENT editorial to the 
/^French national news- 
paper Le Figaro said: “Bonne 

nouvelle. Lionel Jospin se 
blairisA” 

In response, a reader's letter 
attacked Mr Jospinfor not hav- 
ing “seblairisG” enough- 1 
resolved never to be criticised 
for being inadequately blnir- 
is&, but couldn't find the word 
in my dictkmnatre. 

A passing French political 
commentator tokl me it meant 
“to jettison all principle with 
r plwiflpg a t- ynirrlcTTf in nwter tn 


grasp the illusion of power in 
fee late 20th century”. 

However, a Provencal folk- 
singer claimed it meant "to 
slip effortlessly into the shoes 
ofThatcher”; and a Hare 
Krishna devotee on fee quay- 
side in Bordeaux suggested it 
meant “to stare, eyes brim- 
ming, into the soul of fee elec- 
torate and say Trust me— 
because Tm me’ 

Does anyone know the true 
definition? 

Aldan Clarke. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Myra’s debt 

pt BERT White’s open and 
r honest letter about Myra 
Hlndley (March 18) contrasts 
strongly wife Jackstraw's 
dishonest arguments for 
maintaining political control 
over the duration of prison- 
ers’ life sentences. Clearly 
Lord Bingham is right a final 
decision should be the respon- 
sibility of the judiciary. 

Bob Drum. 

Bodmin. CornwalL 

C^R White misses the point to 
1 claiming that the treat- 
ment of fee now contrite Myra 
Hlndley is “s candalo us'* It 
was her heinous deed which 


placed her at the forefront of 
public opprobrium, so she was 
bound to become fee template 
for what is reprehensihle. 

■ While she may be a pawn 
now, her victims were unsus- 
pecting pawns in her evil 
games. Her continued incar- 
ceration is deserved. Irrespec- 
tive of political hyperbole or 
her contrived conversion to 
Christianity. 

Lance Rowland. 

Essex. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters. The Country Diary Is on 
page 7. 


Budget a bad deal for old 
soldiers and old bangers 


P OLLY Toynbee is wrong 
(Wooing Women, March 
18). The national Insurance 
system Is not crumbling. The 
Government may be contem- 
plating its abolition, but it 
would be foolish. The public 
still sees a difference between 
insurance and tax, being more 
willing to pay the former. 
There is a “fond”, in the sense 
that receipts from NI can be 
Identified, and it is in healthy 
surplus. Every other major 
country in the EU has some 
form of social insurance. 

A better route would be 
make social insurance fee es- 
sence of stakeholding. I t could 
be extended, along German 
lines, to encompass most of the 
population (instead ofexclud- 
inglarge numbers of; mainly 
female, citizens) and it could 
give everyone a regular report 
on their “stake”. With private 
insurance taking out 25p in 
every a invested to a pension, 
why ditch a system that works 
so efficiently and cheaply? 
Alan Walker. 

Professor of Social Policy, 
University of Sheffield. 

IT’S OK for rich and poor to 
I get increased .family allow- 
ances and to get their National 
Insurance cut. But because, as 

Polly Toynbee gleefolly tells 
us, one-third of pensioners are 
well off; none of them are to get 
a share of the goodies. 

Patricia Sam ways. 
Christchurch, Dorset . 

H>0 ‘The Chancellor offers 
—J relief to working poor 
without punishing Middle 
Englan d" (March 18). The 
worked -out poor, ie most pen- 
sioners experienced fee after- 
math of 1914-18, endured the 
^employment in their 
^ I ^ es -^' Gre conscripted to 
are not for “pun- 
ishing Middle England" Thev 

are for justice. ^ 

Reg Luddington. 

London. 

THE Budget proposal to pe- 

I nahse cars by the size of 

then- engines is inherently 
flawed. There is no absolute 
connection between engine 


capacity and fuel consump- 
tion. It is often the biggest en- 
gine in a car range, turning 
more slowly, which is the 
most economical 
Earlier this century British 
engine designers were con- 
strained by legislation which 
taxed fee diameter of a car en- 
gine's cylinders rather than 
their stroke or travel This led 
to a generation of long and 
skinny engines which were not 
powerful or energy efficient. 
Kerr MacGregor. 

Napier University, Edinburgh. 

M OW many miles must an 
II old ban ge r run to emit the 
same amount of carbon diox- 
ideas is created in the produc- 
tion of a new smaller model? 
Martin Jeeves. 

Cardiff. 

I N a row ctf semis live the 
Hollowing pairs of able- 
bodied adults: 1 — mother and 
son; 2 — brother and sister; 3 
— two men (friends); 4 — two 
women (colleagues); 5 — an 
unmarried couple (M&F); 8 — 
an unmarried couple (M&M); 

7 — a married couple. Why do 
the couple at No 7 get tax con- 
cessions? Marriage doesn't in- 
crease one's costs or reduce 
one's ability to earn. 

AJison Adcock. 

Oxford. 


Loose defence 

\A/AS the juxtaposition of 
V V your two front-page 
stories (Our irrelevant 
Church; Newcastle board 
split, March 20} intentional? 
Both concerned organisations 
which are sustained by the im- 
passioned and irrational be- 
liefs of their followers, exploit 


wradth and disproportionate 
influence, and panic when- 
ever the suspect foundations 

on which they are built are 

exposed. And yet the promi- 
mmee you gave these two 
reportsimplies we were ex- 

St Albans, Herts. 



Europe wants change but is not sure what it means by it 

States of irritation 


BEST" 

Iwboflacott 



T HE King of Hanover, 
Queen Victoria's 
uncle, wrote early in 
her reign: “There is no 
denying that there exists a 
state of irritation all over 
Europe, and a reckless thirst 
for changes, both political 
and religious." The king was 
an extreme opponent of 
reform of any kind, in Britain 
or Germany, and was in- 
censed, among other things, 
by changes to fee vestments 
of Anglican bishops. He 
thought Prince Albert a radi- 
cal, so what he would have 
made of Tony Blair can 
barely be Imagined. 


It is strange how some of the 
elements in the European pic- 
ture persist. We still, of 
course, have a royal family of 
Anglo-German descent, and 
changes to established institu- 
tions like the monarchy and 
the Church of England con- 
tinue to be resisted, or per- 
haps these days are more 
likely to be celebrated, in Brit- 
ain, usually to the perplexity 
of our neighbours. While Brit- 
ain thinks of recasting its con- 
stitutional structures, their 
preoccupation is with the ref- 
ormation of their economic 
systems, both nationally and 
through monetary union, the 
subject which Tony Blair dis- 
cussed with Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl at their meeting in 
Bonn yesterday. Next week 
the British Prime Minis ter 
will address the French 
National Assembly, no doubt 
on his Hgnni theme of change. 
There is again, or is supposed 
to be, a current of reforming 
c/y-laT and political Ideas mov- 
ing between Britain, Ger- 
many, and France. 

Certainly, Europe is still in 
a "state of irritation" and, if 
not reckless for change, nev- 
ertheless accepts fee proposi- 
tion that change is, somehow. 


good. Cumberland, on suc- 
ceeding to the Hanoverian 
throne. Immediately abro- 
gated its recently granted lib- 
eral constitution. Yet he be- 
came a much-loved ruler, and 
views like his raise a quekion 
of importance in today’s 
Europe, which is how change 
should be judged. 

Change, surely, should be a 
neutral concept It can come 
about as the result of alter- 
ations in physical circum- 
stances or to demography. It 
can follow shifts In moral sen- 
timent It can reflect or shift 
the balance of power between 
classes. It may be the badge of 

generational takeover, or the 
mask for personal aggrandise- 
ment. Change is, after all, the 
universal currency of poli- 
tics, which can be spent in a 
thousand different ways. Yet 
there is a danger that change, 
or fee pretence of change, 
dressed in its new verted 
clothes of “modem agendas”, 
“flexibility”, and fee like, 
could become the ™< n dl es 5 
big Idea of a continent that 
does not know what to keep 
and what to lose. The ulti- 
mate irony, of course, is that 
which comes when what 
really needs to be changed 


remains essentially the same, 
while what should have been 
valued, or could well have 
been left alone, is foolishly 
discarded. 

Tony Blair himself has be- 
come a primary symbol of the 
cult of frHang p His name is 
shorthand for any social dem- 
ocrat anywhere engaged in 
retovention. including Ger- 
hard Schroder in Germany. 
But his universality may be 
something of a myth. The 
kinds of change favoured by 
different European societies 
are strongly related to their 
historical experience. It is 
true that those societies are 
now at an extreme distance 
from the second world war — 
as we know, there are now 
young adults who have no 
memory of the Soviet Union, 
let alone the Third Reich — 
yet that conflict retains a cer- 
tain defining function. This is 
particularly the case since the 
collapse of the eastern bloc 
rounded off the second world 
war story after a gap of nearly 
half a century to which 
national positions had been 
partially frozen. The Papon j 
trial in France and the | 
renewed controversy over the ; 
Holocaust set off by new | 


books in Germany show how 
the answers to the questions 
posed by the war still shape 
national lifc- 

F RANGE, Germany and 
Britain have all bad to 
wrestle with a cluster 
of untruths about their 
role in that conflict France 

had to measure fee extent and 
depth of collaboration, under- 
stand its pre-war weakness, 
and assess Vichy. Germany 
had to put aside the immedi- 
ate post-war delusion that 
Germans were the principal 
victims of the war, and to 
attend to the social factors 
which led to Nazism. Britain 
had to slowly shed an over- 
blown idea of victory which 
fed a triumphalist view of our 
institutions. Out of these dif- 
ferent, painful and gradual 
confrontations wife historical 
truth come different atti- 
tudes. France — - to maximise 
national power by strategic 
planning and to institutional- 
ise, In the shape of Europe, a 
partnership wife Germany. 
Germany — to set very high 
standards of constitutional 
and economic stability as 
essential objectives and to 
embed the German project in 


I the European one. Britain — 
to change fee institutions 
which had at one time seemed 
the elements of our formula 
for success, in war and peace, 
but began to be seen as ele^ 
merits in a formula for fail- 
ure. This last is the tradition 
which Blair inherits from a 
number of predecessors, in- 
cluding Harold Wilson, but 
notably from Mrs Thatcher. 

Economic failure, particu- 
larly in the shape of unem- 
ployment. has brought doubt 
to France and Germany much 
later than it did to Bri tain 
dislod g i n g there no constitu- 
tional tiles, but threatening 
the social compact In France 
Jean-Marie Honoret quips 
that his movement for better 
benefits and conditions for 
the jobless will “change any- 
thing but its demands", in 
Germany, fee militancy of fee 
unemployed, while far from 
that apparent to France, is 1 
nevertheless growing. Th e 
welfare state and fee ideal of 
foil employment is of central 
importance in all three societ- 
ies. But its political freight is 
different in Germany, it stiff 
has that prophylactic func- 
tion against extremism, and 
in France its rote as a p re ven- 
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Saturday opinion 


TV is the 
perp 


Mark 

Lawson 


T HE news that “televi- 
sion” had been voted 
the word that best rep- 
resents the 20 th century in 
a poll organised by Collins 
dictionaries was appropri- 
ately announced in the 
week of further claims 
about TV's effect on the 
population. 

A university study of* * * 
British dialects has -found- ‘ 
that regional accents and * 


Enders. where dialogue 
revolves around such us- 
ages. In a grand shop in 
Holland Park recently, 1 
beard cat-glass tones de- 
clare: -Splendid! That’s 
sorted!** Who would have 
guessed that the Mitchell 
Brothers' manor would 
stretch so far. 

But when the the British 
are looking for new words, 
most of their shopping is in- 
evitably done in malls of 
American talk. In large 
swathes of the middle 
classes, the traditional 
English expressions oF in- 
comprehension — first 
"pardon?” and then 
“sorry?** — have almost 
given way to the American 
“excuse me?”, popularised 
through American movies 
and TV shows. In the same 
way. the popular Ameri can 
expression of incredulity or 
disagreement — the word' * 
“hello?” spoken in wither- 
ing tones — is now corn- 


vocabularies a^ebeing pre-^ monlyJieard in British 


served and even popular- - 
ised by television soap op- 
eras. The linguist Professor 
Katie Wales of Leeds Uni- 
versity suggests that — 
while it was once believed 
by language-watchers that 
modem communications 
would result in a 1 eve Lied - 
out universal British dia- 
lect — regional variations 
have been safeguarded by 
serial drama. 

The theory goes that 
thrice-weekly doses of dia- 
logue in broad Lancastrian 
(Coronation Street), York- 
shire (Emmerdale), Cock- 
ney (EastEndeis) and 
Scouse (Brookside) encour- 
age locals to remain true to 
their roots. This effect is- 
supposedly achieved partly 
because the programmes 
offer an easy primer' inthe 
ancestral vocabulary and 
accent but also because the 
speaking of the dialect by 
famous characters confers 
glamour on styles of speech 
that might have been 
thought backward. 

This vision of television 
as a guarantor of tribal val- 
ues is appealing, butthe 
relationship between TV 
and speech is surely much 
more complex and intrigu- 
ing. “Television” has be- 
come a tongue of its own. 
The citizens of developed 
countries now frequently 
speak a hybrid dialect com- 
prised of intonations, 
catchphrases and Jargon ac- 


Television soap. , 
opera spreads ' 
dialects across a 
wider area 


cumulated consciously or 
subconsciously. 

One widely-publicised ex- 
ample of this phenomenon 
is the tendency since the 
late 80s for young people in 
Britain to end their sen- 
tences on a rising intona- 
tion as if every phrase were 
a question, even when 
they’re statements? This is 
an Antipodean tic which is 


schools and offices, planted 
here through the sit-com 
Friends and the film and TV 
show Clueless, the script of • 
which consisted almost en- 
tirely of American teenage 
neologisms . 

Reve aling l y . Chris Evans 
and Zoe Ball — the current 
star performers in the only' 
branch of the media consist- 
ing Solely of speech — both 
essentially speak American 
vocabulary with a sub- 
Cockney English delivery. 

A classic Ball sentence 
runs: And 1 was. like. 
“Hello?” (The use of the 
word “like" to introduce 
reported speech is another 
Americanism eagerly cop- 
ied here.) 

1 1 • i 

B ritish professions 
hhvfe alsb reportedly 
seen significant shifts 
in their job-related jargon. 

A source in the police force 
reports that British coppers 
(or “cops" as they increas- 
ingly prefer) now widely 
use the word “perp” (an ab- 
breviation of the word “per- 
petrator'*) for criminal, 
having picked up this noun 
from the numerous Ameri- 
can police series on British 
TV. * ' :' • 

There is also evidence of 
hospitals in this country 
starting to use the word 
“gurney” for trolley, a 
translation which can 
clearly be blamed on the 
success of ER. 

Most of these examples 
involve accidental or sub- 
liminal copying of televi- 
sion. But smother way in 
which the medium infil- 
trates contemporary speech 
patterns is through deliber- 
1 ate imitation. How Andrew 
Davies, scriptwriter of the 
television series House Of 
Cards, must wish that he 
received a royalty every 
time his formula “You may 
think that. I couldn’t possi- 
bly comment” is used in an 
office or pub or on the train. 

Television, in this sense, 
operates as a kind of kar- 
aoke club, allowing per- 
formers in daily conversa- 
tion to simulate irony or 
humour or surprise with a 
professional gloss. Signifl- 


generally believed to have cantly, the two most popu- 

been imported to Britain " 7“ lar comedyshowu on Brit- 
through the Australian ish televisio n— H arry 
soap operas Neighbours and Enfield & Chums and TTie 
Home And Away, in which Fast Show, with PaulWhite- 

every line of dialect has an bouse and Charlie fflgson 
implied question mark. — construct characters 

through catchphrases. 

T HERE is admittedly a Viewers then repeat the gag 

rival linguistic theory lines in work and family sit- 
that this interrogative nations. The Fast Show’s 
tendency in youthful speech “suits yon. sir” has become 
is psychological— that a the approved comment for 

fretful generation is seek- anyone turning np in a new 

ing validation and reass or- outfit; Enfield’s “You don't 
ance with everything they want to do thatl” an ironic 

say? but the Ramsay ' ■ disclaimer before any piece 

Street explanation is more of interventionist advice, 

tempting. Sit in a canteen or on a 

1 And there is compelling delayed train or stand at a 

farther evidence that televi- party and this is the ten- 
sion soap opera— for from gunge yon wfl hear: kar- 

consoUdatihg regional aoke comedy from TV 

speech patterns within shows and Codmey adjec- 

their original localities, as fives and New York put- 

the experts suggested this downs ringing out m 

week— in fact spreads the English voices with vw- 

dialects thinly across a haps an Australian fltt at 

wider area. Since the late the end of the sentence. 

1980s. there has been an un- So — nice as it would be to 

expected encroachment of think that Deirdre Bartow, 

Cockney into the middle Barry Grant, Peggy Miich- 

and upper classes. ell and other soap icons 

In particular, the expres- were qirieUrworiaiig to 

sinus “sorted” (resolved), preserve r^lon^ranety of 
"dodgy” (suspicions) and speech — the truth is that, 

“Suborder*’ j(in the in the real Safford, Liver- 

wrong) are now spoken by pool and Loudon, yonan 

those of all backgrounds, increasingly likely to find 

the first of them having al- " locals speaking the mld-At- 
most obliterated the more lantic, cross-Tasman, box- 

respectable usage “sorted Cockney, telly-Scomse com- 



Bonsai Bernard 


Jaci 

Stephen 


T hursday night on 
BBCi was moving along 
just like any other 
Thursday night EastEnders; 
a decent drama (Silent Wit- 
ness); and the opening credits 
of the Manchester-based chat 
show, Mrs Merton. It was 
wind-down time, when we 
could be assured of some light 




hearted banter with Mrs Mer- 
ton, the host (actress and co- 
median Caroline Aherne). . 

,.ir One Foot In The Grave star 
fifemaWble Sept Richard Wil- 
son. had been booked to ap- 
pear alongside Bernard .Man-, 
nlng.^and'lhey like’ Bernard 
uTthe north. Maybe 1 now the 
rest of us would get to see the 
real Bernard, because, after 
all, he couldn't really be as 
bad as the papers say, could 
he? 

The first thing you notice 
about Bernard Manning Is 
that hi« st omach enters a 
room a good five minutes be- , 
tore the rest of him. The next 
thing is the eyes, two slits 
gradually being devoured by 
I the rising flesh of his cheeks. 

I The overall impression is of a 
man in the process of eating 
! himself whole. And that's be- 
fore he opens his month. 

1 It’s that essentially comic 


appearance that once made 
what came out of Bernard’s 
mouth acceptable. He made 
his name on the Comedians 
dad the* Wheeltappers ;and 
Shunters Club back .in the 
early 70s. in the days when 
ycra could say pretty much 
what you liked about anyone. 
The only black faces TV audi- 
ences could instantly recall 
were Muhammad All and 
“that guy from Love Thy 
Neighbour". Bernard built 
much of his act around pok- 
ing fun at blacks, and heck, 
he was a jolly fat comedian, 
so he couldn't really mean it 

They specially liked Ber- 
nard Manning in rugby clubs, 
working men’s clubs and 
police dinners; apparently, 
they still do. He also has his 
own dub. According to Ber- 
nard, he is still very big. 

Bonsai are those midget 
Japanese frees. On Thursday , 


Hague’s half-life 


I Matthew 


out”. This flattening-out of I hination which makes up 


the British vernacular is 
entirely the achievement of 
the scriptwriters ofEast- 


the cathode-ray patois that 
is becoming the true 
national tongue. 


I AM sorry to interrupt if 
you are already making 
preparations: lighting bea- 
cons, contacting your nearest 
used-car dealers to find bunt- 
ing, trying to sort out who 
stored the street-party trestle 
tables after the Jubilee. 

But it is possible that some 
people in remote parts of the 
kingdom have not heard the 
great tidings: next Thursday, 
March 26, is William Hague's 
37th birthday. Indeed, it is a 
double celebration: only three 
days after that, John Major 
will be 55. (Aries: sign of the 
ram, apparently). 

In any. normal, traditional, 
hierarchical organisations, 
like the Conservative Party, 
you would expect the 55-year- ' 
old to be the boss, and the 37- 
year-old perhaps his heir-pre- 
sumptive. As we know, this is 
no longer the case. Mr Major 
is now free to potter about 
and make a little dosh. while 
his son — another Arien by 
the sound of it — acquires a 
different form erf celebrity. 

R is not easy to be an ex- 
PM: ask Edward Heath, and 
he was older than John 
Major, if less serene, when he 
was turfed out There are few 
precedents for any political 
leaders carving out new 
careers of any distinctions 
since ex-president Taft be- 
came Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court 

And, seriously, 55 is no age 


to be heading downwards. It i 
ought to be the beigbt of a 
man’s intellectual powers, 
when the accumulation of I 
wisdom and experience has | 
not yet been endangered by 
loss of vigour. This is some- 1 
thing that ought to be espe- 
cially appreciated by tbe Con- 
servative Party, whose whole 
history has been based on 
learning from its mistakes. 
And it Is true more than ever 
these days, when people are 
fitte r, h ealthi er and living 
longer, and - the traditional 
three-score-and -10 has now 
more often become four score 
or more. 

Yet, while the population 
ages, its masters get younger. 

I Tony Blair is 44. So the two 
main party leaders’ combined 
I ages do not add up to that erf 
Gladstone when be termed his 
fourth administration. Until 
Harold Wilson (who was 48 in 
1964) no prime minister this 
century had been younger 
than 53. 

I N THE late 1960s the world 
was entirely run by old 
man: Elsenhower, Mhcmil- 
la n r Kruschev, De Gaulle. 
Adenauer. It was only when 
Kennedy came along and cre- 
ated the illusion that telegenic 
good looks had something to 
do with good governance that 
the fashion began to change. 

For a period, people really 
did believe that striking-look- 
ing politicians — Pierre Tru- 
deau, mayor Lindsay erf New 
York, even David Owen, 
heaven help us — really 
would make better rulers 
than ugly ernes. There is, of 
course, no logic to this 
whatever. 

Mr Hague is not exactly hip 
or handsome (at the last Con- 
servative conference, I think 
he came quite close to making 
p re-marital sex uncool, as 
well as baseball caps), so tbe 
politics-as-b ea nty -contest 
theory cannot be the entire 
explanation. But since, like 


night an extraordinary event 
more dramatic than any mur- 
der mystery, more breath- 
. taking than any soap riimax. 
occurred on the BBC: the 
bonsai-ing of Bernard 
Manning. 

He b6gan harmlessly 
enough — - informing Wilson 
that he was a great fan. De- 
tails about Bernard’s charity 
raising events received ap- 
plause. as did his response to 
Mrs Merton’s quip about the 
Embassy Club (“I laughed 
and laughed and laughed. It 
was the night it burnt 
down.") Bernard was growing 
bigger by the minute. “Ask 
me any time," he glowed. 

And they do. Despite com- 
plaints from the general pub- 
lic (two waitresses once sued 
their employers for forcing 
them to have to listen to his 
act while serving tables), and 
a World in Action programme 


most young politicians of all 
parties, he has done damn-all 
with his life except be a politi- 
cian, he is a pretty fair exam- 
ple of this dangerous 
phenomenon. 

And the problem is most 
dangerous ter Mr Hague him- 
self. Theoretically, he could 
be leader of the Conservative 
Party for the next half cen- 
tury. ( Theoretically , I said: 
there’s no need to react like 
that) You might think the 
very idea Intolerable. But it is 
a great deal less intolerable to 
most of us than It must be to, 
for instance: Michael Portillo 
(44), John Redwood (46), Fran- 
cis Maude (44) Iain Duncan- 
Smith (43). and others erf their 
Tory generation. They did not 
come Into politics to renounce 
ambition. 

I suspect Mr Hague was 
aware of this himself, which 


He came close to 
making pre-marital 
sex uncool, as well 
as baseball caps 

is why he flirted with the idea 
of standing down from the 
leadership contest last year to 
let Michael Howard take over. 
He would have been secure in 
the knowledge that the Brit- 
ish public would be more 
likely to vote for Lord Sutch 
than for a party led by some- 
one quite so blatantly slimy 
as Mr Howard, and therefore 
the leadership would proba- 
bly have been his in five or 
six years time. 

But in politics, time and 
chance are everything; mo- 
ments have to be seized; and 
he seized his. It is obviously 
possible that Mr Hague could 
become prime minister, per- 
haps before his 4ist birthday. I 
It is also possible that if the 1 
opinion polls, which still rank , 


him about as popular as mi- 
graine, don’t improve soon, 
he could be quietly des- 
patched before he is 40. 

And what then does some- 
one whose entire life has been 
devoted to rising up tbe politi- 
cal ladder do with the second 
half of his earthly existence? 
Happy birthday, William lad; 
happy birthday. 

THE Times, in Its front page 
coverage of the asteroid 
which may or may not hit the 
earth in 2028. used the words 
"alarming," “Armageddon" 
and "Apocalypse" in the first 
paragraph. The piece was 
only 10 paragrahs long (pretty 
meaty for the modern Times) 
but also mentioned "cata- 
strophic". “cosmic winter", 
and "most certainly wipe oat 
all tbe coastal regions". 

In the fifth paragraph. It 
does say that the chance of a 
collision is small. It does not 
quote the figures mentioned 
elsewhere which said just 
bow small. Most scientists 
spoke of one 1,000 to one or 
much higher, ie there is virtu- 
ally no chance at all of it 
hitting Earth. 

Was the Times (a) grave 
while others were compla- 
cent, (b) hysterically alarmist 
and irresponsible, or (c) an- 
ticipating the feet that Rupert 
has almost certainly bought 
the pay-per-view rights to Ar- 
mageddon and is anxious to 
hype up interest from an 

early stage? 

THANKS to all those readers 
who wrote in with ingenious 
methods for taping 75-minute 
omnibus editions of The 
Archers; Auto reverse decks; 
recordable mini-discs; sepa- 
rate machines; using the 
video . . . but it’s now three 
weeks two days, 18 hours 46 
minutes and 37 seconds since 
1 heard an episode of The 
Archers. And Ambridge does 
not even cross my mind. Not 
at alL 


It is rare to 
witness a TV guest 
in ego freefaH, and 
Manning tried to 
daw his way back 
with even more 
racist jokes | 


exposing Manning's appalling 
racism, he still packs them in. 

But then on Thursday, ex- 
posing his routine on , 
national TV rather than in 
the privacy of bis own club I 
among equally racist-minded i 
mates, an almost tangible 
change came in the air. 1 

The slide from the role of I 


fai. jolly, northern comic to 
fat, ugly, racist, deplorable 
and deplored bastard, was an 
interesting one: no, breath- 
taking; mesmerising rather 
than entertaining, and some- 
thing which left viewers in 
shock after the event. 

It was inevitably the issue 
of race that would set the ball 
rolling, but few can have been 
prepared for the “yes" 
answer that came in response 
to Mrs Merton's question: 
"You are racist, aren't you 
Bernard?” 

Sensing a change in the 
audience's mood. Manning 
bolstered his claim that he 
makes fun of everyone with 
some old Irish and Scottish 
jokes. That brought tempo- 
rary’ reprieve, though not 
from Wilson, frosty beside 
him. 

Increasing!!’. Manning 
turned on the actor. He had 
begun, the show with a crack 
about Wilson's age. a theme 
to which he returned when 
Wilson continued to sit. un- 
moved. throughout. “I don't 
know why you’re being so 
nasty to me," said Wilson, 
incredulous. "I haven't said 
anything." 

The audience, uneasy and 
confused, uttering shocked 
cries of "ooh," began to ap- 
plaud Manning less loudly, 
but the man went on with his 
astonishing verbal battering. 

Wilson would have to work 
until he was 150, he said, 
while he, Bernard, could sit 
back happily because he was 
so filthy stinking rich with 
shares in Bird's Eye, British 
Telecom and Sainsbury's. 
You could not but wander 
whether homophobia was the 
real reason for the attack. 

"You don't look out of place 
tbere," he said, when Wilson 
sat among the women in the 
audience. 

Manning’s ego had been 
dented by Wilson's “Bernard 
Who?” at the start of the 
show. It is rare to witness a 
TV guest in ego freefall. and 
as M anning tried to claw his 
way back with even more rac- 
ist jokes (confessing that he 
would never pick up a black 
person in his Rolls), and con- 
stant references to his enor- 
mous earnings, you could 
sense not only the audience's 
disbelief, but something akin 
to grief. They were witness- 
ing the shrinking of what, to 
them, had been a great north- 
ern ldoL And it was incredi- 
ble TV. Even the unsbockable 
Mrs Merton was shocked; 
■•Bernard.” she asked, “who 
do you vote for now that Hit- 
ler’s dead?*' 

The tide had turned, and 
now, every Manning com- 
ment was greeted with virtual 
silence ("There were no Pakis 
at Dunkirk,” he said, with a 
smack of his lips.) 

It was a rare TV sight: a 
man who ate himself away 
before a studio audience. 
They're repeating it tonight. 

Jaci Stephen is a television 
critic on the Daily Mall. 

Catherine Bennett is away 
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10 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 


PAULINE 
SPRINGETT 
examines the 
quiet career of 
Lord Thomson, 
first of the 
big savers 


-.-an March aiteB , 

TheGuan ,1 ?!L :sa 





£4bn 

holiday 

tycoon 

is not a 

driven 

man 



ff amiiy h ndniwB ... In Britain the Thomson Corporation Is best known to hflUdaymiltar i through travel business. But Lord Thomson (top left) has much more to control 


Reputations 


H E IS reputed to be 
one of the world's 
10 richest people, 
with a fortune of 
more than 
£4 bUllon according to Forbes 
magazine. His father once 
memorably referred to com- 
mercial television, then one 
of the family's burgeoning 
enterprises, as "a licence to 
print money”; 

You will probably have 
heard of his company, and 
you might remember his 
father, but you may not have 


noticed the existence of the 
grandly-titled Lord Thomson 
of Fleet himself. 

Last week the family firm, 
the Canadian information 
and publishing group Thom- 
son Corporation, hit the head- 
lines once more when it con- 
firmed it was to float its UK 
holiday company Thomson 
TraveL Thomson Travel is 
familiar to most sun-seeking 


Brits as a tour operator and 
owner of the charter airline 
Bri tannia Airways, as well of 
the travel agent Lunn Poly. 

The flotation plan was 
scarcely a surprise. It had 
been rumoured for mrnifha 
that the parent group was 
keen on disposing Thomson 
Travel in order to allow it to 
focus exclusively on its core 
information and publishing 
business. 

A trade sale of Thomson 
Travel was one possfoQity, 
but a stock market listing be- 
came the most likely option 
after last December, when the 
Monopolies and Mergers 


Commission decided the 
travel industry was not anti- 
competitive. 

Any proposed listing 
requires the publication- of a 
mass of financial information. 
Among the details released 
last week was the feet that the 
Thomson family, which still 
owns 72 per cent of the Corpo- 
ration, is planning to buy up 
to 20 per cent of the new 
shares of Thomson TraveL 

This is clearly good news 
for the offspring company be- 
cause it denotes faith in 
Thomson Travel as a stand- 
alone concern. But the deci- 
sion also gives a cine about 
the attitude of the family and 
in particular of Its chairman. 
Lord Thomson, towards busi- 
ness: that the family takes a 
long-term approach to its 
investments. 

Michael Brown, chairman 
designate of Thomson Travel, 
current deputy chairman of 
the corporation and its former 
chief executive, said: ‘T have 
always found them [the fam- 


ily] completely supportive. 
They are not interventionist 
They are long-term investors." 
He says that Lord Thomson 


has often simply reinvested 
half his dividends straight 
b a c k info the business. 

This suggests a conserva- 
tism and seriousness which 
does not sit easily with the 
idea many people cherish of a 
business tycoon. Where is the 
high profile lifestyle, the pic- 
tures in glassy magazines of 
young blondes ding ing to bis 
side, the serial marriages, tide 
drug-crazed children? 

Sadly for the gossips, the 
Thomson family appears to 
be, well, duIL Or as dull as it 
is possible to be when you are 
swimming in wealth. For a 
start, if you do happen to 
bump Into Lord Thomson 
anytime, he wiH probably tell 
yon to raQ him Ken. He does 
use the title when in the OK, 
but has never taken up his 
seat in the House of Lords. 

hi Canada, rugged land of 
mo unties, ice hockey and lum- 
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berjacks, he wisely eschews 


the use of the ttHfe Now aged Ldaoe^remarirably welL 


74, Ken lives in a reputedly 
lavish house with his first 
wife, Nora, a former modaL. 
Unlike most rich men, he does 
not have houses scattered 
around the globe. The Toronto 

manglo n k ills nnl ylinina. 

He is said to enjoy long 
walks, and International 
Who’s Who lists his interests 
as “collecting antiques and 
paintings, art and golf’. 

Not only does he not have 
the usual 


any measurement he has 


The family wealth was - ini- 
tially created by. Ken's father 
Boy. -Roy was the entrepre- 
neur, the one with tbe push, 
who made his fortune from a 
series of business ventures 
same of "which showed bril- 
liance, and others which ben- 
efited fro m more than a large 
slice of luck. 

Roy Thomson was born In 
Toronto In 1894. As a young 
man he failed at both farming 


trappings of 
colossal 
wealth — 
yachts, pri- 
vate jets, 
racehorses — 
he is said not 
to. possess 
even a limou- 
sine or chauffeur^ Naturally, 
he neither drinks alcohol nor 

miiflfcfln . . - Z \ •„ - 


father and not by himself. 

Roy died in 1976. Five years 
Later his son sold the Times to 
Rupert Murdoch's News Cor- 
poration after he was said to 
have lost patience, as wen as 
money, over the conti nuin g 
union unrest 

Thumbnail comparisons be- 
tween Ken and Roy as busi- 
nessmen tend to give the im- 
pression that Roy was an 
entrepreneur and that his son 
has not matched up. But the 
task of the son is dearly very 
different, be- 


The whole family appears, well, 
dull. Or as dull as it is possible to be 
when you are swimming in wealth. 


and car parts distribution be- 
fore starting a. radio station in 
1930. He swiftly cottoned on to 
He S" also said tp- be -vbtrJ tbe toct that companies would 

pay huge sums to advertise in 

print as well, and bought his 
first newspaper, a local, four 
years late - . 

Roy quickly developed an 
acquisitive thirst and more 
local papers were soon added 
in Canada and the U& In tbe 
early 1950 he bought the 
Scotsman newspaper and 
moved to Edinburgh, making 
a foray into broadcasting 
with Scottish Television. 

In the 1960s and 1970s the 
Thomson Travel Group was 
established, there was a prof- 
itable foray into the oil and 
gas sector, and he bought the 
Times newspaper. 

Roy Is said to have pursued 
a peerage shamelessly and 
was rewarded in 1964. Ken- 
neth’s unease about the title 
is said to stem from the fact 
that it was earned by his 


reluctant to talk to the press. 
Almost the only time he; 
found himself in the media 
spotlight was in 1996 when he 
was at the centre of a storm 
over the purchase of an art 
relic, a 12th century cfaasse 
thought to contain some of 
the bones of St Thomas a 
Bechet, murdered in Canter- 
bury Cathedral in 1170. Tbe 
ch£sse was originally sold to 
the Thomson family at auc- 
tion for £&£ million but Lord 
Thomson was persuaded to 
withdraw after an outcry 
about the relic leaving the 
country. 

"You couldn’t have a more 
grey person, than Kenneth,” 
remarked one former col- 
league who asked not to be 
named. “He seems to see his 
role as one of protecting the 
family wealth — which by 
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cause he in- 
herited a 
business em- 
pire whereas 
his father 
built it from 
scratch, 
ppgm Moreover. 

Thomson has 
by no means been stagnant 
since the death of Its founder. 
It has now pulled out of UK 
newspapers, having decided 
the m arket showed poor long- 
term growth prospects. Its 
focus now is on newpapers in 
North America, and on 
specialised information data- 
bases and publishing 
businesses in the UK, the US 
and Canada — like the IDEA 
economic analytical, popular 
with City dealers. 

It is impossible to say how 
much of an influence Ken 
Thomson has had and contin- 
ues to have on this developing 
strategy. Certainly he Is not 
involved in the day-to-day 
ru nning of his empire, al- 
though he is said to be very 
well informed about it 
Perhaps more importantly, 
it is clear that Ken has. as did 
his father before him, real- 
ised that the secret of r unnin g 
a huge international company 
is to have good management 


t eams — even if that means 
the top jobs do not stay in the 
family. 

Ken has three children, two 
sons, David and Peter who 
are both on the main board, 
and one daughter who is less 
involved in the business. 
None of them is thought to be 
vying for a higher profile 
role. Of the two sons, David is 
said to be the one most like 
his grandfather. Both have 
had some hands-on experi- 
ence in different parts of the 
business although clearly nei- 
ther has had to “work his way 
up” the organisation in a con- 
ventional sense. 

Both sons are understood to 
have business interests out- 
side the corporation. David in 
property, and Peter In ven- 
ture capital. 

But neither son, it is said, 
expects to be chief executive 
of the Thomson Corporation 
one day. As one insider said: 
“This is not a Rupert Mur- 
doch type of organisation." 

It sounds all very hunky 
dory, and in fact it may all be 
a bit too cosy. Tellingly, a 
common reaction among Lon- 
don City analysts to tbe flota- 
tion of Thomson Travel is 
that the travel company will 
have to sharpen up Its act to 
cope with the demands of 
being a public company. Ex- 
ternal shareholders will have 
to be satisfied, eagle-eyed ana- 
lysts will ask demanding 
questions about profit 
margins. 

“They used to be under no 
pressure to buy things, the 
emphasis was always on 
maintaining market share," 
said one analyst "They have 
b ® en very arrogant on occa- 
sions, but frankly their mar- 
ket position has allowed them 
to be." 


Businessmen try to build 
bridges over battlefield 


Euro Eye 


D EVOS Lordos fa, by 
any standard, a 
very successful 
businessman, bat 
he dreams of very small 
things. For about 10 years 
the Greek property devel- 
oper has dreamt of a tele- 
phone system connecting 
him with his Turkish Cyp- 
riot compatriots two miles 
away. He has dreamt of a 
joint courier service link- 
ing him with “the other 
side". And, sometimes, he 
dreams about an intercom- 
mnnBi language school for 
the island’s estranged en- 
trepreneurs. 

In the other Nicosia, be- 
yond the UN-patrolled 
“dead zone" of barbed wire 
and sentry posts, Peker 
Turgud, chairman of the 
privately-owned Cyprus 
Commercial Bank dreams 
of trading with his Greek 
Cypriot "friends” across 
the way. He dreams of joint 
ventures — airline and 
shipping firms and credit- 
card handling ce n tres — or 
’“simply of bridging the 
gap” between the two com- 
munities since a bloody 


Trade offers 

one solution 

to Cyprus’s 

problems, 

writes 

HELENA 

SMITH 

coup to onite the island 
with Greece triggered the 
1974 Turkish invasion. 

Twenty years ago contact 
between businessmen on 
either side of the ceasefire 
line would have been incon- 
ceivable. Bat by talking 
openly about their dreams 
men like Lordos and Turgat 
have begun to initiate bl- 
commtmal contact in a way 
not s een before. Previous 
attempts to unite other pro- 
fessions, such as trades- 
unionists, architects and 
lawyers, were orchestrated 
by either the UN, the ED or 
Washington, 

Everyone agrees progress 
will not be made without 
lntercommunal dialogue. 
Lordos and Tnrgud are 
among 12 prominent entre- 
preneurs from each side to 
have met several times 
over the past year in a clear 
acceleration of the private 
reconciliation attempt. 

“You cannot replace the 
political process but you 
can encourage it,” says Mr 
Lordos. a former conserva- 
tive MP. “What's the point 
of a solution if we don’t 


even know each other? 
Without prior reconcilia- 
tion we shouldn't know 
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At prarent. trade between 
tte two sides is confined to 
little more than smuggling 
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FINANCE A ND ECONOMICS 1 1 

ance or will press EU to act on social fall-out of financial crisis 

rown calls for aid to Asia S ,™ 868 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


G ordon brown 

wiU step up the 

Government’s 

efforts to help bail 
out crisis-hit Asia 
ai me Key meet mg of Euro- 

pean Urnon finance ministers 
in ^ork this weekend. 

The Chancellor will urge 
tellow finance ministers to set 
3 . n ? twor k ° r experts to 
nelp Asian countries restruc- 
ture their financial systems. 

He will also press other 
countries to follow Britain’s 
S*™** 1 * b >’ Pledging cash to 
establish an Asia trust fund 
to examine ways or coping 
with the social fall-out of fi- 
nancial restructuring. 

With thousands of Asian 
workers thrown out or jobs 
and racing poverty in the 
wake of the region's crisis 
Mr Brown and Clare Short, 
the Internationa] Develop- 
ment Secretary', have commit- 
ted £5 million to the World 
Bank-managed fund. 

“I think it’s very important 
that we play our part in get- 
ting this off the ground, and 
it’s very important that other 
countries contribute," Mr 
Brown said yesterday. 

The Chancellor said his 
proposal for a Europe-Asia 
centre would bring together 
technical experts, including 


lawyers, accountants and gov- 
ernment officials, to provide 
ine know-how to implement 
international Monetary Fund- 
prescribed reforms in Thai- 
land. Indonesia and South 
Korea, 

"It's a British proposal that 
we will be putting forward 
this weekend." said Mr 
Brown, who is planning 10 
visit Asia as emissary or the 
Group of Seven, which Brit- 
ain is chairing this year. 

The initiative — which was 
welcomed by the interna- 
tional Labour Organisation — 
mirrors a scheme set up by 
the Bank Tor International 
Settlements in Basle lo offer 
advice and guidance on im- 
proving banking supervision 
and regulation in the region. 

Although a global financial 
meltdown may have been 
avoided in the short-run, lead- 
ing industrial nations recog- 
nise that the roots of the cri- 
sis in Asia run deep and will 
take many years to unravel. 

Discussion of ways in 
which to restructure both the 
Asian economies and the In- 
ternational financial system 
j — including the International 
, Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank — Is also ex- 
I pected to dominate the 
agenda at May's G7 meeting 
in Birmingham. 

Asia and the lessons to be 
j learnt will also be the main 
talking point at the forthcom- 


ing spring meeting of the IMP 
in Washington. 

Formally, the question of 
which countries will quality 
for economic and monetary 
union (EMU) is not on the 
i agenda of the York meeting. 
Nor is the unresolved issue of 
! who should head the Euro- 
pean Central Bonk. 

France has proposed Jean 
Claude Trichet. its central 
bank governor, while Ger- 
many is backing Wira DuJsen- 
berg. bead of the forerunner 
of the ECB — the European 
Monetary Institute. 

But with the European 
Commission and the EMI due 
to deliver their convergence 
reports on which countries' 
make the grade for EMU on 
March 25, observers expect 
both issues lo be discussed - at 
some point during the week- 
end on the sidelines. 

Other issues on Lhe formal 
agenda include the impact of 
the euro on the financial ser- 
vices industry and reform of 
Europe's capital, product and 
labour markets. 

"What we want to see hap- 
pen is that Britain gets the 
best benefit out of the euro. It 
Is all about getting our 
national interest advanced." 
Mr Brown said. 

"We also believe that there 
should be more competition 
in the utilities, telecommuni- 
cations and in financial ser- 
vices markets,” he added. 
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M U rd OC h ^'ddeconibe attacks Roddick for using hemp, cousin of marijuana 

Italian 
dream 
fades 



John Hooper fn Rome 

T ALKS between Rupert 
Murdoch and Silvio Ber- 
lusconi that could have 
taken the Australian closer to 
world media mastery have 
collapsed. 

‘There were negotiations 
but they have been broken 
off," a spokeswoman for News 
International, the British arm 
of News Corporation, said last 
night A source said Mr Mur- 
doch offered the Italian media 
magnate 5.8 trillion lire 
(£1.9 billion) for his 50.6 per 
cent controlling stake in the 
Mediaset TV empire. Mr Ber- 
lusconi wanted 7 trillion lire. 

A successful bid would 
have given the Australian al- 
most half of Italy's television : 
output- The talks, only con- 
firmed by Mr Berlusconi on 
Thursday, have caused politi- 
cal controversy. 

The Italian left has been de- 1 
mantling Mr Berlusconi sell I 
his media holdings ever since | 
he entered politics. But it ap- 
peared only belatedly to wake 
up to the alternative threat 
posed by a global group with 
a hard-right philosophy and 
down-market inclinations. 

According to the Milan 
daily, Corriere della Sera, the 
two men met last Monday at 
Mr Berlusconi’s villa near 
Milan. It was there, the news- 
paper said, that the head of 
News Corporation made a 
"take it or leave it” offer and 
imposed yesterday's deadline. 

His bid put a price of 10,000 
lire a share on Mediaset, 
which controls three of Italy's 
seven nationwide channels. 
But the price had soared 36 
per cent Cram its mid-Febru- 
ary level by Monday’s meet- 
ing. Last night, it dosed at 
12,528 lire — up 1.4 per cent 
on the day, but dropping fast 
after the talks collapsed. 

It left open the question of 
how Mr Murdoch proposed to 
get around regul a tions that 
ban non-EU citizens and firms 
from owning more than 25 per 
cent of an Italian television 
rhann eL One theory was that 
he would have made his pur- 
chase through BSkyB, which 
is British. Another that he 
would team up with German 

media tycoon Leo Kirch. 

Mr Berlusconi, who was It- 
aly’s Prime Minister for 
seven months in 1994, leads 
Italy’s right-wing opposition. 




This stuff ain’t dope: Anita Roddick shrugged off criticism of the ’misunderstood cousin of marijuana’ photograph: marto argies 

Body Shop high on cannabis controversy 


An old staple has been rehabilitated in the 
pursuit of new products, says Tony May 


B ODY Shop insisted it 
was not selling “dope- 
on-a-rope" after its 
launch of a range of skin 
products based on hemp oil 
ran into heavyweight criti- 
cism from former Home 
Office minister Ann Widde- 
combe yesterday. 

The Conservative MP 
accused Body Shop founder 
Anita Roddick of "making 
a joke of drug-taking" as 
she handed out cannabis 
seeds at the product 
launch. She said Ms Rod- 
dick was being "wholly ir- 
responsible” In introducing 
the Hemp range because 
they were produced from 
the Cannabis Satfva plant 
— a relative of marijuana. 
The move was also criti- 


cised by the Parents 
Against Drugs group. Joan 
Keogh, its spokesman, said: 
"What they are doing Is 
legal, but youngsters will 
put two and two together 
, and come up with five.” 

But the Pass was a gift to 
| Body Shop's PR department 
which was quick to extOle 
the virtues of the “misun- 
derstood cousin .of 
marijuana”. 

Ms Roddick said hemp 
was one of the most envlro- 
mentally friendly, easily 
grown and versatile natu- 
ral products, but had been 
hit by a smear campaign to 
protect American cotton 
growers and by Its associa- 
tion with the drugs culture. 

The plant contains only a 


fraction of TBC , the psy- 
choactive Ingredient in 
marijuana, and is not a pot 
plant as it grows 15 foot 
high. You would need to 
smoke a joint the size of a 
telegraph pole to get high- 

Although its growth In 
the UK was compulsory 
under George m — Nel- 
son's navy used its fibres to 
make rope — Industrial 
hemp from Cannabis Sativa 
seeds can now only be culti- 
vated under Home Office 
licence owing to the canna- 
bis ban. 

Like any retailer. Body 
Shop needs to Introduce 
new products to keep sales 
moving — the group's 
worldwide sales were down 
1 per cent in the first half of 
this year once new store 
openings and expansion 
were stripped out of the cal- 
culation. It had a poor 
Christmas following ag- 


gressive competition in the 
US and economic turmoil in 
Asia and analysts have cut 
their profit forecasts for 
the current year. 

Hemp Is stuffed full of 
essential fatty adds and be- 
tween 1000 BC and late last 
century it was used around 
the globe for paper (the 
American Declaration of 
Independence was written 
on it), textiles (Rembrandt 
and Van Gogh painted on 
it), medicines and paint. 

Now it will appear in 
Body Shop in packs 
coloured oatmeal and 
brown with a cannabis leaf 
imprint. 

Every week the hemp oil 
trucks will roll in from 
farms on the Continent to 
the group’s factory In Litt- 
lehampton. Sussex, for pro- 
cessing alongside other ex- 
otic raw materials such as 
bananas into ranges of 


Building society bosses get fat on post-float pay 


Stock market has 
a stimulating effect 
on bonuses, writes 

Teresa Hunter 

T HE stock market flota- 
tion of two of Britain's 
biggest building societ- 
ies was accompanied by a 
shar p rise in the earnings of 
their bosses, It emerged 
yesterday. 

Comp ared to his pre-flota- 
tion salary, the pay-packet of 
the Halifax's chief executive, 
Mike Blackburn, will have 
nearly doubled to £823330 


this month, when he receives 
a one-off bonus of £308,479. 
This relates to his perfor- 
mance over a two-year period 
during the run-up to and fall- 
out from the former society's 
conversion to a bank. During 
1996 he earned £430,000. 

The Woolwich’s chief exec- 
utive had a more modest rise 
of about £100,000 in his salary. 
John Stewart earned £281,000 
in the year before conversion, 
although he was not in his 
post for a foil 12 months. Dur- 
ing 1997, his earnings in- 
creased to £330,000. However, 
Mr Stewart could benefit 
even further from a share-op- 
tion schem e which is to be 
proposed to shareholders at 


the company's annual meet- 
ing next month. 

Share options granted by 
Lloyds Bank to the former 
Cheltenham * Gloucester 
chief executive, Andrew 
Longhurst, on the bank's 
takeover of the society are 
now worth £2 million, and Al- 
liance & Leicester boss Peter 
While is sitting on options 
worth more than £S00,000. 

The Halifax has no plans to 
Introduce a share-option 
scheme at present, and de- 
fended the increase in Mr 
Blackburn’s earnings by em- 
phasising that Halifax remu- 
neration i6 based on the 
middle range of earnings else- 
where in the market 


Nearly 30,000 Halifax em- 
ployees will receive bumper 
pay-packets this month, 
boosted by a tax-free bonus 
based on .8.75 per cent of sal- 
ary, making an average 
award of £800. 

■ Mr Blackburn's £308,479 bo- 
nus is in addition to this 
annual bonus, and reflects the 
successful completion of the 
flotation and other restruc- 
turing within the business, 
The Halifax emphasised its 
ambitions to expand further 
yesterday when it urged the 
' Royal Bank of Scotland, 
which is poised to swallow 
Birmingham Midshires, the 
fifth-largest of the nation’s 
remaining building societies. 


to allow it to make a counter- 
offer. 

The cash-rich Halifax is 
prepared to pay £780 million 
for Midshires, but is pre- , 
vented from entering formal . 
negotiations by an earlier 
agreement with the Royal 
Bank, accepting an offer of 
£630 million. 

A Halifax spokesman said: I 
“Halifax believes that its offer 
is in the best interests of Bir- 
ming ham Midshires mem- 1 
bers, and we wish to make j 
progress as quickly as poss- , 
Ible. We therefore urge the 
Royal Bank of Scotland to per- 
mit the board of the society to 
enter into discussions as soon 
as possible.” 




Alex Brummer 


T HE decision by the BBC 
to sign a S565 million 
(£338 million) commer- 
cial agreement with the Dis- 
covery Channel — which is 
wired into John Malone's TCI 
cable empire — is a defining 
moment for Britain’s flagship 
broadcaster. 

Selling the odd television 
series overseas and spin-off 
videos and consumer maga- 
zines is one thins: getting 
into bed with the sharp-el- 
bowed big guys of the rapidly 
growing US cable system is 
quite another. The pretence 
that the BBC is simply a pub- 
lic service broadcaster. ' un- 
tainted by the multi-billion 
dollar world of global com- 
mercial television, is now 
challenged. 

In signing a deal on this 
scale, granting Discovery a 
high degree of access to' ar- 
chives and joint production. 
Auntie Beeb has crossed the 
rubicon. The deal raises a 
series of unanswered com- 
mercial questions. How is it 
possible to place a true value 
on what the BBC is selling to 
Discovery when there is no 
means of crystalising the 
value of the assets? 

Is it sound corporate gover- 
nance for a broadcaster — es- 
sentially financed by the tax- 
payer through a compulsory 
licence system — to be using 
those funds potentially to en- 
rich American shareholders. 
By going ahead with this deal, 
does John Birt, the director 
general, risk diminishing the 
global value of an elite broad- 
casting brand? 

If the BBC continues to pur- 
sue this commercialisation 
route, will it — beyond the 
year 2002 — any longer be 
able to justify a £1-95 billion 
levy on the taxpayer? Ever 
since John Birt began the 
business expansion of the 
BBC In the early 1990s, it has 
maintained the fiction that all 
of its business activities are 
fully transparent 
the Discovery deal demon- 
strates It is not The econom- 
ics and arithmetic, other than 
the headline price, is 
shrouded in mystery — as is 
the business logic. A co-pro- 
duction with one big player 
endangers potential arrange- 
ments with others. 

S URE, it will be great for 
“Cool Britannia” if it 
gains large dollops of 
American money to develop 
creatively. But the suspicion 
must be, given the prices 
being fetched by even minor- 
ity cable channels in the US. 
that the BBC has locked itself 
into a near-exclusive arrange- 
ment. This runs counter to 
the current phenomena of 
non-exclusive deals being 
pursued, particularly In 
Hollywood studios. 

In the market in secondary 
rights to movies, it Is possible 
for almost any player, be they 
Carlton, BSkyB or Canal in 
France, to buy film or pro- 
gramme content A closer 
look at the Discovery deal al- 
lows an insight into the prob- 
lems of the cbosen method of 
increasing the BBC’s global 
presence. The BBC and Dis- 
covery will invest some $175 
million over the next four 
years in co-productions such 
as Walking With Dinosaurs. 
No doubt the BBC’s produc- 
tion values will be respected. 

But if this programming is 
to be used on US channels and 
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soaps, hand protectors and 
lip conditioners. 

Ms Roddick said she 
would not encourage any- 
one to break the law. and 
had to use imitation plants 
at the launch to avoid being 
arrested with a real one. 

In a reply to Miss Widde- 
combe, the Body Shop 
founder said: “With all the 
current problems our form- 
ers face, rd expect political 
leaders like you to support 
hemp growing. 

“Do you honestly believe 
the sight of a hemp plant 
will drive Britain’s youth 
to drugs? If so, no doubt , 
you wU) urge the British 1 
Legion to drop their Poppy * 
Day appeal in case every- 
one starts taking opium.” 

She urged the former 
Tory minister to smear her 
face with the new hemp 
cream which was ideal for 
“older skin like ours". 


News in brief 


Savoy soars on 
takeover talk 

Shares in the Savoy group 
rose 17 per cent to l,750p. forc- 
ing the luxury hotel company 
to admit it had received ap- 
proaches that might lead to a 
takeover offer. 

The share movement was 
triggered by a report that two 
US real estate investment 
trusts. Starwood Hotels & 
Resorts and Medi trust Corp, 
were squaring up for a 
£500 million battle over the 
Savoy which owns four Lon- 
don hotels — Claridge’s, the 
Connaught the Berkeley and 
the Savoy itself, acknowl- 
edged to be some of the finest 
hotels in the world. 

Savoy is expected to unveil 
full-year profits of about 
£20 milli on next week- 

Boeing to axe 8,200 

Aircraft-maker Boeing is to 
get rid of another 8,200 jobs 
over the next two years, on 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


I is intended for worldwide dis- 
| tribution. there musr be a dan- 
ger of brand dilution for the 
BBC. In the short-term, this 
may seem unimportant but If 
the special qualities of the 
brand are devalued, so is the 
licence-payer’s investment 
over more than 50 years. 

Tbe most important 
element of the deal is no 
doubt tbe creation of a BBC 
America channel. For this, 
Discovery will gain the 
chance to go walkabout In the 
BBC archives, selecting what- 
ever it wants for broadcast in 
j tbe US. In that the BBC will 
own 50 per cent of the equity 
, :n tbe new Channel, it may 
! feel it has protected the 
licence-payer’s interest. But 
has it? The value of the BBC 
archive is almost certainly in 
the billions, not the hundreds 
of millions. 

Although the cables are al- 
ready crowded in the US with 
programming of all kinds, the 
challenge for John Hendricks, 
head of Discovery, in getting 
BBC America into millions of 
homes is less exacting than 
might be thought. Unlike the 
UK. cable television is the 
preferred point of access for 
broadcasting in the US and 
Discovery, which is already 
part of the Malone/TCI com- 
plex. has enormous clout 

In the battle between the 
two biggest cable empires, 
TCI and Time Warner, BBC 
America will be a useful mar- 
keting tool. The Discovery 
deal may well be tbe best way 
to achieve this. 

H OWEVER, because the 
BBC is not strictly a 
commercial organisa- 
tion — looking at rates of 
return and discounted cash- 
flow projections — questions 
will remain as to whether it 
was the best way forward. 
Might it not have more di- 
rectly carved out a deal with 
another US player in which 
its equity stake was higher? 

Potentially, the Discovery 
link could be very valuable. 
The BBC stake in the Discov- 
ery’ Animal Planet (some 20 
per cent) is already worth 
8120 million. 

So a new channel with 
rights to use BBC material in 
the US, could eventually turn 
out to be a very valuable 
property. This ought to be 
very satisfactory for Britain, 
because it will increase tbe 
market for the UK’s creative 
output and for the BBC. since 
it will enhance its reputation 
as a commercial player. 

Amid all this enterprise, a 
way needs to be found to en- 
sure that its ultimate owners 
— the Government and the 
licence holders — are prop- 
erly rewarded. 

The suggestion of mutuali- 
sation from the Institute for 
Public Policy Research is in- 
triguing both because it 
comes from Labour's favour- 
ite think-tank and because 
the transfer of some mutuals, 
such as the Halifax, into pub- 
lic limited companies, has 
allowed the remaining mutu- 
als to demonstrate the bene- 
fits of that form of ownership. 

What is clear, however, is 
that as the commercial side of 
the BBC builds up and it 
starts to create its own asset, 
equity and earning-base, tbe 
need and size of the licence 
fee will come Into focus. 

To prepare itself for any 
changes, tbe BBC needs bet- 
ter corporate governance and 
transparency. Cross-subsidis- 
ation from the licence fee to 
new income producers, such 
as BBC America, needs to be 
measured, quantified and ac- 
counted for and public ser- 
vice broadcasting ring-fenced. 

Only then can sensible deci- 
sions be taken about owner- 
ship structures, protection erf 
the brand, allocation of assets 
and whether tbe licence fee 
has had its day. 


top of the 12,000 already 
planned. 

Yesterday's announcement 
follows a dismal 1997 for the 
world's biggest commercial 
aircraft manufacturer, in 
which Boeing posted its first 
annual loss in 50 years. That 
loss — and the resulting job 
cuts — stem from last year’s 
merger with smaller rival, 
McDonnell Douglas. 

England bid boost 

England's bid for the 2006 
World Cup tournament 
gained a boost yesterday 
when five powerful corporate 
players agreed to contribute 

£1.25 million towards the cost 
of the campaign. 

Leading the sponsors is 
British Airways — already 
one of the main Millennium 
Dome sponsors — followed by 
Marks and Spencer. 
Littlewoods and the Nation- 
wide Building Society. Um- 
bra, the sportswear maker, 
provides the line-up with an 
appropriate sporting touch. 


Blackburn: £308.479 bonus 


Australia 2.449 
Austria 20.66 
Belgium 61.10 
Canada 2.30 
Cyprus 0.866 
Denmark 11.37 
Finland 9.078 

France 9.02 


Germany 2-9696 
Greece 527.60 
Hong Kong 12.54 
India 65.91 
Ireland l.ieiB 
Israel 5 98 
naly 2.938 


Malaysia 6.46 
Malta 0.64 
Netherlands 3.3313 
New Zealand 2.88 
Norway 12.33 
Portugal 302.87 
Saudi Arabia 6 14 


Singapore 2.61 
South Africa 107 
Spain 350.13 
Sweden 13,01 
Switzerland 2.418 
Turkey 380.440 
USA 1.8285 


Supplied Dr NaWost wretudiag tupae, sho»&l iM MlOlfar] 
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There’s a new god in cinema’s machine, but the 
devil is in the digital detail, says CHRIS BARRIE 


A S A WHIZZ 
around fit™ his- 
tory it was im- 
pressive. James 
Bond, Gandhi, 
Chariots of fire, 
Sid James in various guises. 
The Longest Day, Lawrence 
of Arabia, Kenneth Branagh’s 
Henry V. and little Oliver, 
asking for more. They all 
passed before our eyes. 

It was, the man from Brit- 
ish Telecommunications said, 
a visual resume of 100 years 
of British cinema. The tech-., 
nology could mark the begin- 


ning of the next century. But 
that was up to us. 

Wanning to his theme, 
Rupert Gavin, manag in g di- 
rector of BTs consumer div- 
ision, promised that the “ex- 
traordinary capability** of the 
latest digital technology could 
transform the film industry. 

Mr Gavin’s audience last | 
Thursday evening may have 
been seated in Virgin's Hay- 
market, cinema in central 
London, but they were hardly 
run-of-the-mill film-goers. 
Sceptical industry executives 
and a spri n k ling of journal- 


ists from the technical press, 
they had heard it all before. 

But the new age may be 
coming. BTs vision of tomor- 
row’s ctnoma is rmrannily 
similar to another, expressed 
on the other side of Europe 
eariJer in the week. Speaking 
at the famous Babelsberg 
studios in Berlin, producer 
Wxeland Schulz-Keil described 
a world in which rural com- 
munities nnd run-down towns' 
could enjoy fhe latest fflnis at 
the push, of a button. 

The “cyber cinema”, was no 
longer a dream, he said. By 


the year 2000, there would be 
200 audltorla across Europe 
showing films, holding con- 
ferences and providing educa- 
tional services. 

Backing his project are the 
French aerospace group, Aer- 
ospatiale, Path# Cinema, com- 
puter fitm Hewlett Packard, 
Deutsche Telekom, the Euro- 
pean Commission, and the 
British special-effects firm, 
the Computer Film Company. 

The support for BTs tech- 
nology is similarly heavy- 
weight Mr Gavin cited BTs 
development partners as the 
Virgin Group’s cinema div- 
ision, the film division of 
Polygram. Carlton, French 
television broadcaster Canal 
Plus, film distributor DIP, 
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Channel 4’S post-production 
house, 124 FacfllLies, Bafta 
and the British Film Institute- 
Companies with hefty de- 
velopment budgets are 
needed because the technical 
problems are formidable. Ma- 
nipulating the medium’s 
range of colours and tones 
with computer technology 
requires a huge Investment In 
specialist equipment 
But the potential gains 
from di gital technology are 
enormous. Film is already 
scanned and converted into 
digital data for use by special- 
effects companies, most of 
which are based in London’s 
Soho or on toe west coast of 
the United States. Tbday, the 
data is reconverted to film, 
producing a master from 
which copies are made and 
then distributed to cinemas — 
toe “cans to vans’* process 
that has crippled toe econom- 
ics of cinema distribution 
since film began. 

If toe find, work can be 
transmitted as digital data, 
the distribution Systran will 
be transformed. Data could be 
sent via satellite or fibre-optic 
cable to as many cinemas as 
wanted the film. 

No longer would the 
regions have to wait their 
turn for the precious print . 
No longer would toe cinema 
manager have to turn people 
away. Faced with high de- 
mand, be would simply show 
the film on more than one 
screen at the drag of an Icon 
across his computer desk-top. 

Cinemas could, according 
to time of day, vary pro- 
grammes, and advertisements 
and trail different films. They 
could even show television- 
originated material. 

To prevent piracy, toe data 
would be encrypted until it 
entered the projector. Fraud 
would be guarded against by 
storing data in toe venue's 
file server, and would include 
a ■‘time-bomb” designed to 
delete it when the contracted 
exhibition period had ended. 

BT also believes it is poss- 
ible to detect how many video 
streams toe cinema is using 
via its Ole server, thereby en- 
suring the distributor knows 
how often the product is 
being shown. BT, the distrib- 
utor of toe data, along with 
toe film distributor, would 
also hold physical keys to 
stop unauthorised showings. 

Over in the Babelsberg 
studios, Herr Schulz-Keil en- 
thuses in French, English and 
German about the possibili- 
ties of Europe's new satellite- 
supplied auditoria. Owned 
jointly by local authorities 
and non-profit-making 
organisations, toe auditoria 
would seat 150 people who. as 
members, would have access 
to films beamed down and 
stored overnight. 

Eventually, Herr Schulz- 
Kell wants to offer franchises 
to farther boost the network. 
European Commission funds 
will help toe process along be- 
cause many of toe auditoria 
will also be used for educa- 
tion, and located in run-down 
regions. To be viable, toe cen- 
tral organisation required to 
run the network needs 
S40mDlian. to be provided by 
shareholders drawn in part 
from the development 
partners. 

He says toe file servers in 
his cinemas will bold seven 
films, one being deleted each 
time a new a r ri v a l is stored. 
Downloading will take seven 
hours. The resolution of toe 
final Image will be twice as 


good as that of high-definition 
television, he says. The small 
size of toe auditorium makes 
high-quality imag es easier to 
achieve. 

The films are Important for 
revenue-raising, bat the 
buildings would also house 
interactive facilities and 
multimedia, pan-national 
conference services. Local 
anti-whaling groups, he says, 
will be able to hold meetings 
with other groups without 
needing to traveL 

"Most people who talk 
about new media think of 
single users, individuals sit- 
ting In front of their personal 


vice-president at Warner 
Brothers responsible for 
European distribution, 
agreed that toe technology 
would cut costs — a two-hour 
print costs about £1,000 — and 
do away with the degradation 
of prints as they run through 
a venue's projectors. 

But he added: "One of toe 
dynamics of the film business 
Is the experience — a big au- 
ditorium and a big screen 
with sound systems.” 

Running digital films in 
small halls may not motivate 
either the industry or film- 
goers as much. 

Herr Schulz-Keil argues 


Companies with huge development 
budgets are needed because the 
technical problems are formidable 


computers and televisions, 
one person communicating 
with many others. But it is 
very important to create a 
structure for entertainment, 
for learning; for political de- 
bate, for groups.” he said. 

The Babelsberg consortium 
is talking to various British 
firms about participation, be , 
adds. The group is planning 
to be in operation within a 
year and a half. 

There Is, however, a prob- 
lem. Put a digital display 
across a cinema screen and 
the "film" disintegrates into 
the pixels and lines that make 
up toe picture. 

The Babelsberg team have 
sidestepped the problem by 
opting for small cinemas and 
small screens. BT is trying to 
solve the problem head-on. 

Xavier Marcband, senior 


that his idea is aimed at 
people who have no local cin- 
ema to go to — and certainly 
not one of toe kind that Mon- 
sieur Marchand has in mind . 
But BT and Virgin are at- 
tempting to use toe technol- 
ogy in large cinemas. 

As a display of nascent 
technology, last Thursday's 
exhibition of digital clips 
from four feature films was 
impressive. Placed against 
the best that London’s West 
End can offer, it was not up to 
the job. Shots from Circle of 
Friends appeared soft and un- 
focused. 

Horse-racing in wide screen 
suffered from drag and flutter 
at the margins of the main 
images. At times some detail 
mso seemed to be lost, al- 
though it was beautifully dis- 
tinct at others. 


Mr Gavin defended the dis- 
play by arguing that another 
year was needed before the 
final standards could be 
reached. Market research 
showed that the public were 
happy with toe results. 

In any case, he added, BTs 
aim for the moment is simply 
to start a debate wi thin the 
feature film business about 
the potential of the technol- 
ogy. Without wholesale adop- 
tion, the technology will not 
achieve the economies of 
scale needed to reduce the 
cost of the highly sophisti- 
cated projection equipment 

The film executives present 
were circumspect Although 
some clearly doubted the 
quality of the film on screen 
would ever be as good, others 
thought it had potential. 

Peter Buckingham, manag- 
ing director of Oasis Cine- 
mas. said he had seen the 
technolop- producing better 
results in trials at Virgin’s 
cinema in Ealing, in west 
London. Another executive 
pointed out that film direc- 
tors, producers and camera- 
men would have to be willing 
to accept the technology if it 
was to be used. 

The most astonishing reac- 
tion came from the chairman 
of broadcast equipment- 
maker Snell & Wilcox, who 
disowned toe event as "junk”, 
despite toe fact it bad been set 
up with the help of his own 
staff — an indication, if ever 
there was one, of toe fragility 
of toe technology and toe 
quality of its results. 

The final applause, then, 
must be reserved for that old- 
timer still at work on the sets 
after all these years — 35mm 
tihn has a lot going for it. 

Illustration by Roger Tooth 
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Solution No. 8700 



Across 

1 Old fogy (S-2-3-3) 

8 Threesome (4) 

9 Supplier (0) 

10 Dabblers in fine art (10) 

12 Entertainment wfth clowns 
( 6 ) 

14 Fkxsk of geese ( 6 ) 

15 Bizarre ( 10 ) 

19 Ribbed worsted fabric (8) 

20 Discharged) 

21 Rodent kept as a pet ( 6 , 7 ) 

® Stuck? Call our solutions b* on < 


Down 

2 ^^Hent — awe-inspiHng 14 £^ sfathw(7) 

4Mo^r^ em iiSr"-*— « 

5 Italian city, ^ 18 ^ state ( 4 ) 

^-manufacturing centre 

^t 7 Nothing for social 
function (7,5) 

7 jj) Plaoe nan, es, situated on 
11 Pimento (8} 
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^*yjjve 1 5 ♦ Discovering PiCaprio hysteria 1 7 • Confessions of a mercy killer 
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fnS^ dy ’ s doin 9 jt — ev en if it 
ends in tears and alimony. What 

grves Gordon Brown, Melinda 

M^senger and Posh Spice such 

taith in an institution that promises 

happiness but often delivers 

misery? Sean French marshals 

the arguments for marriage 
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I N JULY 1838. Charles Darwin 
was 29 and at a crossroads. He 
was attracted to his cousin, 
Rirnna Wedgwood, but should 
he marry her? He did what 
young men reputedly stDl do 
when faced with an emotional cri- 
sis: he drew up a list In fact, he 
drew up two lists in parallel 
columns. One was headed “Not 
Marry”. He began with “Freedom 
to go where one liked”. Then there 
were the benefits of conversation 
In gentlemen's clubs. He wouldn't 
he forced to visit relatives and have 
all the expense and anxiety of chil- 
dren. And “perhaps quarrelling”, 
he added apprehensively The next 
problem with marriage was under- 
lined twice: “Loss of time”. 

This was always the argument 
of Lord Goodman, the legendary 
solicitor and political fixer to the 
Wilson government Being unmar- 
ried and childless, he said, was like 
gaining a whole extra day every , 
week over his married colleagues. 
Or was it a whole extra day every 
day? During half term holidays it 
sometimes feels like it Darwin 
worried about not having time to 
read in the evenings, and the 
worry and the responsibility: not 
enough money to buy books and if 
there were very many c h ild r e n , 
then he would have to work bard to 
feed them and “it is very bad for 
one’s health to work too much”. 

The other column was headed 
“Marry”, and the first entries were 
written with all the brisk matter- 
of-factness of a man who had been 
devoting much of his recent ener- 
gies to the breeding of domestic 
animals. “Children (if it Please 
God)” and then “Constant compan- 
ion” He obviously needed to imag- 
ine what this would amount to 
because he added a series of 
explanatory clauses: “& friend in 
old age who will feel interested in 
one, object to be beloved and 
played with. Better than a dog any- 
how” He added that it would mean 
having somebody to look after the 


house, and there would be “the 
charms of music and female chit- 
chat" and it would probably be 
good for his health — Darwin 
always worried about his health — 
and yet, be worried, a “terrible 
loss of time”. 

But then be gave in. He stopped 
writing a list and wrote what was 
almost a poem on the abjectness of 
a bachelor life: “My God. it is intol- 
erable to think of spending one’s 
whole working life, like a neuter 
bee, working, working, and noth- 
ing after alL — No, no won't do. — 
Imagine living all one’s day soli- 
tary in smoky dirty London 
House.” 

That was it He carried on in 
this vein until the “Marry” col- 
umn was safely longer than the 
“Not Marry” column and then 
wrote across the bottom: “Marry 
— Marry — Marry QED.” Obvi- 
ously there would be things to give 
up. He lamented them in what 
sounds rather like a Victorian ver- 
sion of an article for FHM on what 
blokes miss out on by getting mar- 
ried: “I never should know French 
i — or see the Continent — or go to 
America, or go up in a Balloon.” 

But what the hell? Charles and 
Emma were married the following 
year It Is not recorded whether he 
ever showed her his list 
Is that the sort of calculation we 
have all made, we who have filled 
out all the forms and paid the 
money and signed ourselves up to 
some sort of promise in a syna- 
gogue. church, mosque, or in my 
rasa, in Hackney Town Hall? 1 
rememb er the actual moment in 
October 1990. 1 didn't think 1 was 
nervous but when it came to sign- 
ing my nairip, my band couldn't 
form the letters and I drew a wavy 
line on the form, like a toddler pre- 
tending to write. When it was 
done, the registrar said warmly to 
the woman sitting beside me: “May 
I be the first to congratulate you, 
Mrs French?" And there was actu- 
ally hissing from the tpage 14 
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Two sides of an 
island ’s story 
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T WO THINGS have occu- 
pied more time this week 
than all other matters 
raised by the 100 or so people 
who have called. One was our 
coverage of Prince Charles’s 
visit to Nepal and Bhutan. The 
other was a piece on the 
women’s page of G2. March 17, 
which looked at the distressed 
history of a group of Greek 
Cypriot women who bad rela- 
tives among those who disap- 
peared after the Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus. 

This article, which appeared 
on Tuesday under the heading. 
Vanishing Point, outraged 
members of the Turkish 
Cypriot community tn London, 
because it made no acknowl- 
edgement of the Turkish 
Cypriots unaccounted for in 
die various stages of conflict in 
Cyprus. The absence of any 
hint of awareness of the Turk- 
ish side of the story led to accu- 
sations against the Guardian of 
ignorance, propagandising on 
behalf of the Greeks, racism, 
hate-mongering. and demonis- 
ing fee Turks by conveniently 
forgetting everything that was 
going on around the time of 
the invasion. 

Because the article 
appeared on Budget day it 
meant that letters on the sub- 
ject were directed at a page 
already burdened with an even 
greater daily mail than Its 
average of SOOidus. One letter 
on the subject was published 
yesterday 

Most, but not all, of those 
who wrote or telephoned were 
in some way representative of 
sections of the Turkish 
Cypriot community and were, 
you could say lobbying on their 
behalfl 

One caller told me that arti- 
cles such as the rare at Issue 
bore directly an the sense of 
self-esteem of the British-born 
children of Turkish Cypriots 
and exacerbated relations, 
already tense in some areas, 
between than and the young 
generation of Greek-Cypriot 
background. He, and several 
others, said that they believed 
that a sentence acknowledging 
the existence of another side to 
the story would have been suf- 
ficient 

All this seemed to underline 
the difficulties encountered at 
the London EU e n largement 
conference last week, where 
the unresolved division of 
Cyprus was again shown to be 
rendering problematic the next ; 
stage of EU expansion. The 
prominence of Cyprus as an 
issue at the conference was one 
of the reasons (its topicality) 
why the women's page ran the 
article. The author of the piece 
said her Interest was simply to 
tell the story of a group of 
women whose cause had been 
taken up by the Labour MP, 

Ann Keen. 


Icing 
on the 


The core question Is; should 
the article have indicated an 
awareness of the other side? I 
do not believe that everything 
that appears in a newspaper 
should, or could, be balanced. 
But In areas of great sensitiv- 
ity— Northern Ireland, for 
example— it is expected that 
we demonstrate a constant 
awareness of the complexities 
of the situation. Cyprus is such 
an area, not a remote problem 
but orre which affects substan- 
tial communities in Britain, ft 
is not a subject that we return 
to, or are ever likely to return 
to, with anything like the fre- 
quency Of Northern Ireland 
and perhaps that makes it even 
more important that we are 
careful when we do deal with 
it 

With hindsight, it would 
have been better if something 
about the Turkish Cypriots 
had been included. Hindsight, 
of course. Is easy But I hope we 
have learned something for the 
future. 

The other issue underlined 
even more strongly for me, the 
difficulty of assessing com- 
plaints about foreign stories. 
Some readers’ representatives 
on newspapers in the 05 (the 
only place where there are any 
number of these beleaguered 
creatures) will not deal with 
these at all, simply because, 
they argue, it is practically 
Impossible to gather and evalu- 
ate the evidence. Complaints 
tend to get referred to the for- 
eign editor who refers them to 
the correspondent, who win 
usually stand by what he or she 
said in the first place. Usually 
in my experience, all one can 

feiriy do is make sure that the 

c omplaint has grmo to the ralB- 

vant people so that they are at 
least aware of it 

That is about an I can do 
with the com plaint directed at 
oar coverage of the Nepal and j 
Bhutan legs of Prince 
Charles's recent toun The per- 
son Who flnmplflinwi tea raadar 
of the Guardian, a member of j 
the Bhutan Society of the 

TTniteri Kingdom, and has also 

visited the reftagee camps in 
east NepaL He says that three 
articles we ran over four 
weeks, presented a one-sided 
view of a complex situation In 
particular; he says the refugees 
flam Bhutan now in east Nepal 
fefl into four categories: 
Bhutanese citizens wrongly 
evicted; Nepalese evicted after 
moving into south Bhutan over 
the past decade or two; 

Nepalese from the wider dias- 
pora of iMrth-east India; chil- 
dren bran in the camps over 
the past eight years. 

Our reporter was one of the 
few journalists on Prince 
Charles's tour to visit tire - 
camps. He was also one of 
those denied a visa to accom- 
pany Prince Charles to Bhutan 
itself I have read the Amnesty 
International report on 
Bhutan. TOat certainly does 
not suggest to me that we were 
off beam. 

Ittetha policy of theGuanfianto 
correct erocs as soon as possible. 
Readers may contact the office of 
the Readers’ Ecfitor. Ian Mayes, by 
telephoning 01 71 2399589 
between 11 am and 5pm, Monday 
to Friday. Fax: 0171 239 9897. E- 
maB:rBaderQguarcfiarLco.uk 
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1 } David Prior, Tor y 

it wa» possible to “wear a 

suit and *tHI — — a 
What Is the missing word- 

a) cook 

c) carve d) roll 

a TWO Etonians wore 
caught smoking a Joint just 
outside what type of 
building? 

3) Why might Cherie Blair 
representing a brewery 
prove embarrassing to her 
husband? 

4 ) Whose bell did Jessica 
SobeL ex-prostitute ana 
pom star, ring? 

5 ) What did some Crystal 
Palace fans do to wind 
up Newcastle fans during 
their match on 
Wednesday. 

a) chanted b) booed 
c) hissed d) barked 

6) Which escort boys got 
into trouble for not being 
tally representative? 

7) Lord Archer has 
faithfully promised that if 
he were elected Mayor of 
London he would give up 
something. What was It? 


The Ginr^ Sararday March 2Um. 

: tfArgy Smith thrown . 

for talwo photo* 7 
‘I 9)Whathadjal»odnjJ^ 
W : fdatthew Roman - 

:drinko«tfiedayor» 

; arrest. 

: Vr - : | a) nothing 
t ; b) eight pint* of \*B«* 
j - -J -- 
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Awards of The Week 


The Nose out of 
Joint Award 

To G6rard Depardieu. ‘Not next 
to the young upstart thank 
you!" he said, refusing to be 
photographed next to Leonardo 
DiCaprio at the Paris premiere 
party for The Man In The 
Iron Mask, after Leo had 
captured the attention of an the 
photographers. 


Fashion Commentator 
of the Week: 

The Marquess of Hartington, 
newly appointed the 
Queen’s Representative at 
Ascot. “I suppose most 
English women dress like 
Arm Widdecombe.” 

Judas of The Week: 

‘My main aim in life is to meet 
Elton. I'm his number one fan." 
Benjamin Pell, the computer 


hacker who gained details of 
Elton’s financial difficulties and 
then sold them to the Mirror. 

Child Care Expert 
of Hie Week: 

‘It was a bit like being handed 
the controls of a Cessna and 
told: ‘Land this.’ “ Actress 
Fiona Fullerton recalling first 
being asked to give her 
five-year-old stepson James a 
bath and put his pyjamas on. 

Cultural Commentator 
of The Week: 

John Cleese citing one of 
many reasons why the 
UK is better than the US 
during TV airing of the 
American Comedy Awards. 
“People only need to go 
down on one knee when 
paying homage to their 
leaders.” 


Feud of The Week 


Quiz answers 

1)d— roll. Prior was the first 
Conservative to admit to using 
■legal drugs. And Tbs," he added 
■I did Inhale." 

2} A police station. 

3) Because she has been hired by 
Shepherd Neeme to fight the 
Government’ s beer price increase 
on the ^pounds that ft clashes with 
EU tax guldeflnes. 

4) Martin BeB. Jessica 8obet, his 
step-daughter, ts back in touch 
a fter eigh t years. 

5) d — barked. Palace fans made 


! fim at Newcastle directors Douglas 
Hall and Freddy Shepherd^ 

; inflammatory description of local 
women as "dogs". 

6) Ford. The new Escort advert a 
take off of The Fun Monty, features 
only white strippers, unIRce the film. 

7) Writing books. Archer made 
the promise In this week's edition 
of Hanoi 

8) The Lord Chancellor's. At a 
charity event she was caught 
snapping Ms £59,000 wallpaper. 

9) a) Nothing. Although he 
recorded the Mghest-ever 
breathalyser reading, the eight 


pints of sherry he had sto6hlng 
around Inside him had been drunk 
the day before. 

1 10) At the third birthday party of 
Ben Davies, the son of Gordon 
Brown's political secretary. Sue 
Nye. 

11) The National Lottery is 
probably going to replace Its 
famous finger wtth a new 
symbol. 

1 2) His age. He told Sir David Frost 
that being 44 makes him too old to 
lead the Tories. 

1 3) Dr Benjamin SpodOhe 
babycare expert who greatly 


Influenced how two generations 
of children were brought up, 
tied at the age of 94. 

1 4) 020. The codes for the capital 
must be changed by April 22 2000. 
15J c- a mercy. Cook was 
commenting on Benjamin 
Netanyahu cancelling dinner as 

they objected to Cook's visit to a 

Jewish settlement 

How You Rate? 

0-4 Feast 
5-9 Meal 

14 Snack 

15 Nibble 


Name: 

Bernard 
Manning. 

Occupation: 

Comedian. 

Feud: Was . 
upset by . 

Richard Wilson 
quipping 
‘Bernard 
who?” when 
the two appeared on the 
Mrs Merton Show. Bernard 
lost his temper, wagged 
his finger at Wilson and 
lambasted him, telling the 
One Foot In The Grave 
star he earned more 
money than him — and 
looked younger. 

What he said: 'Richard Wilson 
might not have heard of Bernard 
Manning before but he knows 
all about me now.’ 



Name: 

Richard 
Wilson 

Occupation: 

Actor 

Feud: After 
the “Bernard 
Who?" joke, 
Wilson tried to 
apologise 
but Bernard 
Who? was having none of it 
Initially everyone thought 
it had just been set up 
by Mrs Merton, the great lover 
of embarrassment, but when 
it continued. Wilson had 
to go and sit in the audience 
to try and defuse the situation. 
What his spokesman said: 

“I don’t want to get involved in 
dialogue between Bernard and 
Richard." 

Gabrielle Morris 


(page 13 back. You sexist bas- 
tard. 

My wife, partner; companion, 
whatever, and I are remarkably 
similar in most ways to those cou- 
ples who have lived together for 
years and regard marriage as just 
a piece of paper I’ve never heard 
my wife refer to me as her hus- 
band. 1 think the term has unac- 
ceptable patriarchal associations 
or something. The reasoning 
behind the surnames of our chil- 
dren — which Include two from my 
wife’s previous marriage and one 
that we apparently wrote down 
wrong on the passport form — has 
led to a situation too complicated 
to explain. So why was this myste- 
rious idea of marriage so impor- 
tant to us? 


(furnished for the occasion by his 
political secretary). 

What did Gordon Brown think 
he was doing? What did he think 
we thought he th o ug ht he was 
doing? But then we’re all divided 
about marriage. Melanie Phillips 
has been writing for years about 
the importance of marriage for 
social stability At first I though t 
that left me in the dean but lately 
I’ve been feeling like the woman in 
the Woody Allen movie who said 
that she finally had an orgasm and 
then her doctor told her it was the 
wrong kind. 

It seems that I'm in the wrong 
kind of marriage. Phillips's latest 
denunciation of feminists for 
wrecking the family appears in 
this week’s Times Literary Supple- 
ment The National Child Develop- 
ment Survey apparently shows 
“the highest happiness and lowest 
unhappiness are in households 
where the husband is the sole 
earner". I assume this means that 
Melanie Phillips, wife and mother 
as well as social analyst is now 
going to retire from journalism as 
her personal way of Increasing the 
sum of human happiness. 

My marriage fails on all counts. 
My wife earns more than I da I am 


I a stepfather and Phillips states 
that it is an “eternal truth" that 
children need both “parents-who- 
made-me". The parent wbo made 
me brush my teeth is, it seems, no 
substitute What to do about it? 
“The proper solution is to provide 
incentives to men both to work and 
to marry" Uncentives. That’s the 
problem. Some people believe that 
society would be more ordered If 
people believed in God, but people 
won’t believe in God as a way of 
making society more ordered. The 
belief has to exist for its own sake, 
and then maybe other things will 
fbllowfrom it 

Incentives? You can bribe peo- 
ple^ or encourage, or force people 
to marry or stay married, but that 
isn't the same as makin g them 
believe in it In his remarkable Dic- 
tionary Of Political Thought 
Roger Sc niton’s entry on marriage 
is stern and uncompromising, 
describing it as “an autonomous 1 
institution, with peculiar internal 
aims and constraints, arising out 
of and generating obligations 
which are not contractual and not 
to be explained merely in terms of 
promises given or benefits 
received". Although a marriage 
begins with a sort of contract 


“Why should 
I go out 
to eat 
hamburger 
when I can 
get steak 
at home.” 


what you are doing is making a 
vow “which dedicates one’s being 
and not just one’s acts" rather than 
a promise "which is the index of a 
specific Intention”. 

The idea of a marital vow of this 
kind is probably seen either as a 
slightly embarrassing bit of the 
day along with the confetti and the 
best man's speech, or else a faintly 
sinister commitment that resulted 
in women losing their name, then- 
property and their individual civil 
rights (because the married couple 
bad legally become one person: 
which meant the husband). 

What most people mean by mar- 
riage is evidently a promise that 


T HE rise of divorce in 
modern Britain Is 
indeed startling but 
what Is almost as sur- 
prising is the stubborn 
survival of marriage 
as an institution, as something 
that people aspire to, that others 
lay claim to as the panacea for all 
our social ills. 

“Get married and stay mar- 
ried," was the advice of a right- 
wing American economist to a 
notional poor boy from the ghetto 
as a strategy for Improving his Itfe 
chances. We know that “every- 
body” sleeps together if they feel 
like it and lives together without 
stigma, and yet it’s still a big story 
when Posh Spice displays her 
engagement ring, when Melinda 
Messenger announces her wed- 
ding date to her “long-time 
boyfriend, Wayne Roberts’*. The 
symbolic resonance of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as father 
of the economy is so strong that 
Gordon Brown’s minders arrange 
an eve of Budget photocall in 
which he can be photographed in a 
"nice" sweater with his non-wife 
Sarah Macaulay at the third birth- 
day party of his non-child. Ben, 



What she really, really wants . . . marriage to David Beckham 


they really plan to do their best to 
keep. They will stay married until 
parted by death or by one of them, 
usua lly the roan, wanting some- 
thing else. They really really want 
to keep this promise, although 
over one-third of marriages end in 
divorce. Through all the vicissi- 
tudes and agonies of growing old, 
worrying about death, regretting 
the opportunities you are missing 
out on, being ground down by pres- 
sures of work or no work, getting 
bored with or starting to bate the 
person you are tied to. people fall 
by the wayside. 

In a modem context, making a 
vow is so peculiar that it can only 
be explained through a compari- 
son. The vow you make in getting 
married to someone isn't a matter 
of promising to do something. It's 
more like emigrating to a new 
country. You don’t spend every day 
wondering if you like it, and 
whether you are going to stay It’s 
the place where you live, the envi- 
ronment where everything hap- 
pens. Take the most provocative 
Issue, sexual fidelity Paul New- 
man famously said of his long- 
term fidelity to his wife: "Why 
should 1 go out to eat hamburger 
when I can get steak at home." 

Yes. some people would say. but 
sometimes you're out somewhere 
and you fancy a quick hamburger 
The point — at least in a marriage 
based on mutual sexual Gdelity — 
is not that you are constantly turn- 
ing down sexual opportunities 
because they are less attractive , 
than what your partner can do. 
That's not the issue. If somebody 
i asks me why 1 don't ski every day I 
might reply, that I don't make a 
specific decision not to ski each 
day Daily non-skiing is simply a 
| part of living in London. 

rm not arguing that this is a 
recipe for happiness and fulfilment 
let alone what Melanie -Phillips 
modestly calls “the interdepen- 
dence and attachments that make a 
settled and cohesive society". There 
are all sorts of married couples. 
Charles and Emma Darwin, wbo 
had 40 years of pain, anxiety and 
deep love and mutual support and 
there is the RAF officer who faked 
his wife's suicide In a car crash 
rather than leave her — “till death 
do us part" with a vengeance. 

Would it be better if people got 
married and stayed married? Prob- 
ably Most people think so, or say 
they think so. Can it be legislated 
or taxed for? 

Like many things in life, people 

want it and they don’t want it. 
We’re poisoning the air In our 





Jost what the nation needs? Mr 

cities, but we like our cars. People 
want grammar schools but they 
don’t want secondary moderns 
Tne divorced Roger Scruton writes 
eloquently about how divorce is 
philosophically unintelligible. 

Working women argue that 
women shouldn’t work. The world 
in which people get divorced is 
also the world in which they have 
more money to spend, cars to drive 
around m, job mobility and lack of 
job security foreign holidays u 
anything that the Government can 
plausibly do going to change this’ I 
mean, for God s sake, this Is a nov- i 
ernment where the Lord Chancel 
lor (as be then wasn't) wont nrr 1 

with the Scottish Secretary's vvLfe ! 
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Michael Heseltine is 65 todav He’s 

minister anHn h ’ a f° r ^ er deputy prime 
u™ arid grandfather to a 
Heselteeme. But is he happy"? 
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H OW MANY of us can 
hope to reach the age 
of 65. as Michael Hes- 
eltine has today, with 
so much to celebrate? 
His personal fortune 
is enormous. Haymarket Publish- 
ing, which he started from scratch 
in 1959 and which is to mad: its 
40th anniversary in May with a do 
at the Saves is worth £150 million. 
He has two homes: an expensive 
Georgian townhouse In Belgravia 
and a Palladium mansion in 
Northamptonshire in which he is 
said to live like a Renaissance 
prince. 

He has been married for 36 
years. He has three tall, graceful 
children. A first grandchild last 
summer: A wedding (“Do you 
know Annabel?" he asked me. 
“Everyone knows Annabel.") this 
autumn. A keen gardener, be has 
25 acres at Tbenford to play with. 
He has an arboretum to build, an 
autobiography to write. He has 
his own teeth. All this, but two 
days ago he was not to be found in 
celebratory mood. ‘It’s not my 
birthday today It's a long time 
off," be said lugubriously. “You 
wait till you get there, see what 
you think about it.” 

It was a bright spring morning, 
but very little light seemed to pen- 
etrate his tall London house. Nor- 
man Tebbit, who once said 
Heseltine was “tasteless, tacky, if 
not dishonourable, self-centred 
beyond even the call of his profes- 
sion'’ was walking his dogs along 
the street as Heseltine opened his 
front dooc TVbbit was wearing old 
trousers and an anorak, Heseltine 
an immaculate pinstripe suit, 
white shirt, dark tie. There was no 
greeting. . . 

As we climbed the dark stairs to 
the gloomy net-curtained drawing 
room, I said, “You look very 
smart." He was still silent. Even- 
tually as we entered the room 
House And Gardens style, 
swagged curtains, plumped cush- 
ions, matching framed pictures — 
he said, “When you’re used to 
wearing a suit and tie... well. If 
not a suit and tie, what then?" 

The question bung in the air 
throughout the interview It’s 
almost a year since the election 
and the angina attack that killed 
Heseltine’s last hope of being 
leader of the Conservative Party 
(and after a period in opposition, 
perhaps finally the country), and 
you mi g ht expect him to have 
shrugged it all off, to be coiuiting 
his blessings, to have settled into 
the twinkly role of the political 
outsider jocular, a little mdis- 
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creet, anoraked perhaps, to have 
established the air of a man who 
no longer gives a damn. But give a 
damn he clearly does. 

To be prime minister was the 
one thing, friends and enemies 
agree, he has always wanted — 
ever since the famous envelope 
incident at Oxford (which he says 
he "doesn’t believe") when jotting 
down his ambitions for each 
decade, he wrote “Downing 
Street" against the nineties. For 
many years, he has been defined 
by this ambition, and without it, 
what is he? What then? 

He seems to have aged, his hair 
is grey and spindly now, his eyes 
are milky as if beginning to fade 
away His face, more lined than a 
year ago. seems etched with disap- 
pointment. In your ears, you can 
still hear his voice lambasting 
John Humphrys on the Today pro- 
gramme. but now it was low and 
quiet. Rezza, Prezza, Big H. 
Tarzan, the lion of the Tory party: 
the nicknames don’t fit any more. 

Alan Clark, in his diaries, 
wrote about catching sight of him 
on the stairs after the second lead- 
ership ballot In 1990 in which Hes- 
eltine lost to Major; and described 
him as “a zombie, shattered" and 
quoted Emily Dickinson: “A Great 
Hope feli/You heard no noise/The 
Ruin was Within." And it wasn’t 
over then — as it must seem to 
Heseltine now, out of touch and 
out of spirits with Hague's party 

Small talk does not come easy 
to the former deputy prime minis- 
ter: (Julian Critchiey bis friend 
and biographer, says Heseltine 
has always been “cagey even with 
his friends", but that be has 
become “more guarded over the 
years.”) He would talk about bis 
trees, which will reach maturity 
in 100 years’ time, but not about 
why be plants them: “Well, this is 
one of those questions about, you 
know, post hoc rationalisation." 

Is he enjoying looking back on 
his life for the autobiography 
(which he is writing with the help 
of Anthony Howard)? “No." Is it 
challenging being back in control 
at Haymarket (he returned to the 
board last year)? “Not true. I'm 
just there but Tm certainly not 
running the place. Given one was 
no longer running the country 
one had to decide what one was 
going to do and being a full-time 
gardener was not enough and I've 
got my constituency of course but 
I was obviously looking for some 
other, one other thing." He's also 
involved with the Millennium 
Dome. Does he get on with 
Mandelson? “It’s a perfectly good 
working relationship, that’s all 
there is to it" 

It's not that he was exactly com- 
bative — occasionally a staccato, 
laugh came out of his narrow 
mouth at his own refusal to 
answer questions — more that he 
seemed loftily to want to empha- 
sise his distance from normal life. 
His garden he said Is not one “to 
produce ootas and aahs"; it's for 
“serious experts" only. He said his 
granddaughter Molly has reached 
the “Church f Ilian stage" and that 
“it Is all electronically wired up so 
that you can hear it if there’s a 


squawk". Does he habysit? “No." 
he spluttered as if in mystifica- 
tion at the question. 

He wasn't around much for his 
own children either “Well, no. My 
second daughter was born three 
days before 1 was elected to the 
House of Commons so the truth is 
I think 1 have always worked in 
the house, long hours, and that’s 
as true when the children were 
there as it is... as it’s remained 
ever since." And then he did a lit- 
tle Heseltine trick of picking up a 
subject and running off the pitch. 
Long hours away from home led 
him quickly on to the subject of 
the commitments of “any top job” 
(“you were talking about sur- 
geons,” he said, which i wasn’t) 
and pretty soon he was asking me 
to “think what it would be like to 
be an export manager." 

He did the same thing, swallow- 
ing up a personal statement In 
political rhetoric, when asked if 
be missed being in government “I 
do miss the job." he said. “Well of 
course. It was the most wonderful 
job. And I think the British people 
have made a huge mistake and Pm 
unapologetic in that The achieve- 
ment of the last 18 years is dra- 
matic and lasting. You'll never get 
me to apologise.” When he said 
"dramatic and lasting" he gave 
each word Typical Equal Empha- 
sis and it seemed to give him 
heart because before long he was 
launching into an attack on 
Blair's Goverment: “that lot". 

There was a bit of the old Hesel- 
tine too when listing his achieve- 
ments: the sale of council houses, 
the urban renaissance of Liver- 
pool and the East End and the 
defeat of CND. “I had very clear 
i ideas of what I wanted to do and 
drove the machine to achieve it" 
His only regret he said, was " that 
we didn’t go further and Easter on 
things that I believe to be impor- 
tant.” 

It was when he started talking 
about the things that he doesn’t 
regret that he was most revealing. 
For much of the conversation, his 
left hand was placed firmly in his 
inner right-hand breast pocket, 
his arm creating a barrier across 
his heart. It emerged briefly early 
on holding a pen which he used to 
represent a tree growing. But only 
towards the end of the interview 
did the hand come out to join the 
conversation. He used it to empha- 
sise how he did not regret walking 
out of Cabinet over the Westland 
affair (he denies “storming" or 
"stalking”; in Thatcher’s auto- 
biography she writes that he 
“flounced"). “I was very sad I had 
to do it, but I bad to do it It took 
four years to find a useful purpose 
in life. It wasn’t satisfying at alL A 
terrible waste of four years." 

He doesn't “regret" not getting 
the top Job either “Well, it would 
have been nice to have done it. But 
I didn't. I didn’t work on the 
assumption that 1 would do it. I 
never thought 1 would do it, 
because the hurdles were too big 
to jump.” But when Thatcher said 
she would stand for a second bal- 
lot in 1990, didn't he feel he was 
coming close? “Oh, I suppose, 
yes." And when he heard she 



St Michael ... ‘My temperament is like a pancake. Which makes a nonsense of all those stormings out’ PHOTOGRAPH: EAMONN MCCABE 


‘I had the 

whole 

Downing 


machine 
gathering 
against me 
and they 
were 

formidable 

enemies’ 


wasn’t? “I knew that would have 
been it" Does he remember the 
moment he heard? “Yes I do. 1 was 
driving to a council meeting at the 
Zoological Society in Regents 
Park and I heard it on the radio. I 
just knew that when that hap- 
pened... there would now:., that 1 . 
wouldn't win." , 

He has never he went on, 
sought a social life in politics. He 
has always been a loner “I didn't 
spend my time in the bars or the 
smoking rooms. I’m not particu- 
larly comfortable in those circum- 
stances. I worked on the simple 
assumption that if you delivered 
you got promoted And also I 
never talked to journalists. I 
never leaked. So they were per- 
fectly prepared to build on this 
the assumption that l was aloof 
and distant I just personally 
didn't like the idea of dishing the 
dirt or spilling confidences. 

“Westland was the exception 
because 1 did use all the tech- 
niques of in-fighting to survive. 1 
had the whole of the Downing 
Street machine gathering against 
me and they were formidable ene- 
mies." If he'd played the game 


more often, does he think it might 
have made a difference? He gave a 
quick laugh. “Well the only ques- 
tion you have to ask is whether it 
would have got me more votes in 
1990.” And would it? A car alarm 
went off in the distance as he 
thought “It might have. It might 
have." 

If his un clubbable nature has 
counted against him, so too has 
his health. . He referred to his 
heart attack in Venice in 1993 and 
the angina last May as “those two , 
heart events". But insisted that i 
“they looked inside my heart and 
they were very complimentary ! 
about it” But he must be haunted 
by the memory of his father, who 
died of a heart attack while mow- 
ing the lawn in 1957 at the age of 
55: “An unspeakable tragedy” 
Does Heseltine think about him a 
lot? “Oh yes. That is the huge 
void, unfillable void. If you saw 
pictures of him you would think it 
was me, and I think my tempera- 
ment came from him." Which is? 
“Well I'm like a pancake." He 
emi ts his stilted laugh again. 
“Which makes a nonsense of all 
these stormings out. But pan- 


I cakes don't make good headlines. 
My father was a hugely popular 
local figure but he had high blood 
pressure — probably now they 
would have done something about 
it but then... He smoked. The first 
question they asked me when I 
was taken ill in Venice was, do 
you smoke? And when I said no 
you could see almost., relier on 
their faces." 

The hour I’d been promised was 
up, but it seemed uncharitable to 
leave Heseltine more morose than 
when Td arrived, with his birth- 
day coming up and everything. So 
I asked some innocuous, rather 
complimentary question about 
his looks. He sort of pulled him- 
self up in the sofa, rigid with 
disdain. 

“I don’t care about these 
things,” he spluttered. “I don't 
spend any time thinking about 
them. The fact that I have long 
unruly hair, fine I’ll put a comb 
through it that's all. It’s just... it's 
just I haven't needed to spend time 
having to work out whether this 
or that technique or this or that 
gesture is important. I do what I 
am. You get what you see.” 


W HY do we have Budgets? IT 
someone sat down once a 
year and tried to work out 
the family accounts for the next 12 
months, predicting their exact 
income, precisely how much they 
would spend on food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, holidays and drink, ignoring 
unforeseen disasters such as the 

roof foiling in or a toaster needing 

repair, likewise the possibility of a 
premium bond coming up or a rich 
uncle dying, not knowing the 
future price of a season ticket or 
even whether they would still be in 
work at all, you'd think they were 
baridng mad. Yet when the Chan- 
cellor does the same for the whole 
nation, we treat the occasion with 
massive solemnity and even read 
the figures the Treasury produces 
as if they bore some relationship 
to events in the real world. 

The Budget is about tinkering, a 
little adjustment here, a twist of 
the screw there. You wouldn't 
decide to do all your household odd 1 
jobs on one day Similarly the 
Chancellor should be allowed to 
make his changes piecemeal, 
patting up fogs in January reduc- 


ing corporation tax in February 
and so forth. And if nothing else, tt 
would get rid of the annual embar- 
rassing photocall, in which the 
incumbent poses in a woolly 
pullover with a bunch of children, 
any children. 

IN his reply to the Budget, Mr 
Hague pointed out a wonderful 
euphemism In the Red Book, the 
set of statistics— detailed, official, 
and yet almost entirely fictitious 
— which accompanies the Budget 
Rather than say that the high 
pound is crippling our exports, the 
Treasury's civil servants write 
elliptically: “net trade will make a 
negative contribution to growth'*. 

The other euphemism which 
has slid into general usage almost 
unobserved is “middle England". 
This phrase vaguely evokes the 
rolling shires of the heartland, or | 
else, if you prefer, suggests ordi- 
nary; decent yeoman stock, the 
backbone of our country In fact it 
means the middle-classes, on more 
bluntly the better-off Headlines 
such as “Brown spares Middle 
England” merely translates as I 


“Brown keeps tax breaks for privi- 
leged people who are needed to 
vote Labour next time." 

AND while we're on the subject 
one of the side-effects of the curi- 
ous. niminy-piminy way in which 
the media report President Clin- 
ton's troubles is that everything 
they say starts to sound like the 
most tremendous euphemism. For 
instance, we keep being told that 
Mr Clinton “touched her inti- 
mately, near the Oval Office". Well, 
you may say I've never heard it 
called that before. Oi; “it is not yet 
clear whether the alleged 
encounter took place inside or out- 
side die Oval Office," which of 
course is. according to the presi- 
dent, what the whole controversy 
is about 

LAST week I wrote that Sir Elton 
John had become primarily a cer- 
emonial figure, filling the role in 
our national life played in past 
times by Archbishops of Canter- 
bury Then on Wednesday hr 
announced gravely that it was 
time for us to cease mourning 


Princess Diana. Phew! It was cer- 
tainly a relief to me to get out of 
those dark clothes, draw the cur- 
tains, and take Verdi's Requiem 
and Candle In The Wind H off the 
stereo. I see Sir Elton as an essen- 
tially Papal figure, Interpreting to 
h is flock the wishes of the sainted 
Diana, (except that be would have 
to dress down in order to officiate 

I see Sir Elton as 
a Papal figure 
interpreting to 
his flock the 
wishes of the 
sainted Diana 

at Mass.) Yet in spite of his 
explicit instructions (possibly the 
doctrine of Estonian infallibility 
bas not been fully promulgated 
yet) Wednesday evening's BBC TV 
news had an “exclusive" inter- 
view? with Diana’s old button the 
principal theme of which was that 
he would not be revealing any- 


thing about his life with the 
princess. 

He was certainly as good as his 
word. “When you heard the news 
of her death, were you shocked?” 
"Yes, I was.” "There must have 
been some shared memories.” 
“Yes.” I suppose it is quite a nov- 
elty for someone who was close to 
the princess not to be cashing in, 
but in the main news? I suspect 
what we are seeing is not mourn- 
ing. but a sort of national sub-reli- 
glous neurosis in which even 
someone saying they aren't going 
to tell us anything about the 
princess takes on tremendous doc- 
trinal signficance. 

LAST Saturday my brother and 1 
decided to take our young sons to 
a Premiership football match, at 
Wimbledon. We wanted tickets in 
advance so we could all meet up in 
the ground, but I didn't want to 
spend time and money travelling 
to Selhurst Paris to buy them- in 
the event I was forced to use the 
awful Ticketmaster service. The 
five seats cost a starring £68.50 
(though I gather Wii ibledon is 


cheaper than some more popular 
clubs) plus another £10.50 for 
booking fees, though given the 
hours and the effort involved in 
extracting five seats together 
from Ticketmaster, it might have 
been quicker and cheaper to go to 
the ground. 

Naturally we felt ripped off. 

But all football fans are ripped 
off The other day. on Radio 4, 1 
heard a local Tyneside reporter 
speak about the scandal of the 
two Newcastle directors who had 
scoffed at the team 's supporters 
while in a Spanish brotheL The 
previous night Newcastle had lost 
at home to Crystal Palace. “When 
the city awoke this morning there 
was a feeling of doom and gloom 
at what had happened at their 
beloved Newcastle United," he 
intoned. 

If people are so emotionally 
stunted as to feel like that, and if 
they are prepared to pay rip-off 
prices for rip-off shirts, then 
there will be rich men who will 
get richer by catering to them, l 
don't blame the two wayward 
directors; 1 blame the fans. 
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HEAD TO HEAD: ARE THE OSCARS 
DESTROYING THE BEST IN CINEMA? 




senlles. Juveniles, schizoids and 
paranoids who make up the hulk of 
the voters wont turn against 
Titanic. In my opinion — anri as a 
member of the academy I express 
my opinion in the ballot box — 
every year they invariably get it 
wrong (no nomination for Nil By 
Mouth for instance) but it is essen- 
tially their party and no mutter 
how cynically you view it, it's the 
party that affects the industry 
Quite frankly I would be saddened 
toseeitgo. _• 

My ■ 

money 

is On SsSfWiiSfc- 


Yes No 


Nick James 

Editor, Sight & Sound 


Stephen Woolley 

Independent producer 


Dear Stephen, 


I will probably catch the TV high- 
lights of the Academy Awards 
ceremony knowing m be 
watching a glad-handing occa- 
sion designed to grant prestige 
to a rapacious industrial monopoly 
Hi watch it despite the film that’s 
likely to sweep the board: the 
overblown and clumsy Titanic. 

My real interest will be in the 
ritual of overpaid stars applaud- 
ing the system that allows them, 
their agents and their employers 
to dismantle all that was once good 
about Hollywood cinema. Til get 
ironic pleasure out of seeing those 
vulnerable people taking seriously 
the often trivial business that 
haunts their lives and ours. I like 
and admire some of the films nom- 
inated for awards this year — LA 
Confidential, The Sweet Hereafter 
and The Full Monty 

It ought to be harmless, but it 
isn’t because the Oscars have 
become far too important for all 
film- makers. Many of the 'awards 
are allegedly given after behind- 
the-scenes lobbying camp ai g ns 
(hence the plagiarism accusations 
against The Full Monty). Barren 
months of US releases are followed 
by a glut of prestige movies over 
Christmas, all f rantically can- 
celling each other out The actor- 
stuffed academy is overly fond of 
giving actor-directors the Oscar for 
best director, The people running 
the ceremony don't know what to 

do with unglamorous movies such 
as Mike Leigh's Secrets And Lies. 
As awards Junkies, we’re not inter - 
ested in these distortions, we Just 
want to see who will do this year’s 
Sally Field/Tom Hanks weepfest 
How can lovers of great movies 
such as yourself stand to see a 
superb film like Neil Jordan’s The 
Butcher Boy (which you produced) 
Ignored because it doesn't fit the 
back-slapping frame? 

Best Regards, 

Nick James 


nations including Best Film) and 
against all my better Judgment, I 
enjoyed every moment 
When your film is up there for 
the final big prize and Jack opens i 
the envelope, all you can think of 1 
is “Please God let it be someone 1 
else,” because you know it's dis- 
honest and Kieslowski or - 
Tarkovsky should really be 
in it But a small voice 
inside your head 




Mighty pleased . . . Mira Sorvino, wins the Best Supporting 
Actress award for Mighty Aphrodite at the 1996 awards ceremony 


Dear Nick, 


How right you are. The Academy 
Awards are as corrupt and 
exploitative as the studios them- 
selves and rarely fully represent 
the best movies of any given year. 
Because The Crying Game (which 
I also produced) contributed to the 
success of Miramax, enabling it to 
be bought by Disney I have been at 
the heart of Oscar hype (six nomi- 


movies of all time are compro- 
mises”. And even though you have 
convinced yourself it is one big 
false sham, wouldn't it be great to 
take home a memento for our glo- 
rious adventure in Tinsel Town? 

The nominations for The Crying 
Game ensured its American suc- 
cess and subsequent release 
around the world- It's no coinci- 
dence (or joke) that the picture 
foiled in Germany and France 
where it was released before the 
Academy Awards, bat was a huge 
hit in Scandinavia, Italy Spain and 
Austria after its success. 

Thank you for praising The 
Butcher Boy but why did you run ; 
Quentin Tarantino (Pulp Fiction j 
Oscar-winner) on the cover of last I 
month's Sight & Sound? Because 
the cult of the personality rules 
and winning an Oscar ensures that 
the eyes of the world media will be : 
upon you. And these are the people . 
who sell ripema tickets and maga- 
zines such as your own. 

As you watch with “ironic plea- 
sure” this televised version of 
Hello! magazine, you cannot be 
entirely sure that the thesps, 


LA Confidential, Spurs to go down 
and Ireland to win the Eurovision 
song contest 
Best regards. 

Stephen WbdQey 


Dear Stephen, 


OK you’ve rumbled me “Ironic 
pleasure” means nothing In the age 
of Steve Coogan and given the 
right object of desire I can be as 
star-struck as anyone. Fm also not 
oblivious to the thrill of awards 
ceremonies. We put Tarantino on 
toe cover of Sight & Sound because 
we can be absolutely confident our 
readers win want to buy it 
The changing Cate you describe 
of The Crying Game in Europe 
only reveals how the distribution 
and exhibition arms of the Holly- 
wood studios dominate. You have 
long experience of working with 
Hollywood and you surely must 
recognise that this is a bleak time 
for movies. American independent 
cinema has never been weaker: 

It’s revealing that the two film- , 
makers you cite as truly worthy of j 
awards are no longer with us. If we I 
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The beautifully observed - 
story of a man who is bom 
an immigrant dwarf In 
li^amiaiid!ater rise«.tp 

literary stardom. As a '■ 

young hoy, Frankie is 
taught his love, dip the \Y 
stars and astrology by his. 
mothers lovdr, Jack Kelly 
(Gabriel Byrne) - who is 
like a .father to him. 
Supported by the lpye • . 
of Jackandhis^ 

Frankie, puts his own story 
onto paper - a bode? • Q 
whose success. Wifi . gyjQ 
transfbiTh his We. .. . q 


•THREE more deputy Lord 
I Lieutenants (or should one 
I say Lords Lieutenant?) 
have been appointed for 
Hampshire, the Hampshire 
Chronicle says, bringing the 
total to 69. Do we really need all 
these people? Does the Prime 
Minister know? It doesn’t 
sound mnch like modernisation 
to me. I know what Lords 
Lieutenant are for: they're to be 
the eyes and ears of Her 
Majesty county fay county. If 
the people of Good worth 
Clatford are fomenting war 
against guiltless King’s 
Som borne, or the peasantry is 
stirring in Hamble, or the Vicar 
of Thrnmbley Stoke with 

Houghton- un der-the-Hill has 
been laying rough hands on old 
Mrs Daglingworth, it’s their job 
to drop a line to the monarch. 

But have things in Hampshire 
grown so turbulent that its 


Doonesbury 


f ICONTBEUEVe] 
MttBRISAUtEmL\ 


were being 

nostalgically . 

cmephile about ^ 
it, we amid probably sub- “in- 
stitute Kiarostami and 
SoDrurov: We would be hard 
pushed to think of anyone innov- 
ative this side of the Chinese dias- 
pora. For all the odd. Euro 
successes — L'Apparfcement for 
gmmpia — or the hope for a dif- 
ferent kind pf European movie j 
offered by Luc Besson’s The i 
Fifth Elgmant (with its j 
imported Brace Willis), most I 
non English-speaking cinema m 
seems irrelevant today u 

. mat’s so dishearten- JM 
Bk ing about the Oscars Is /jpK 
that it realty is the mg& 
only game in town. J - 
llfK I hope you’re JWlfe 
'A® right about LA JHrm 
C onfidential, 

mm 

tm Nick James 


Dear Stephen, 


Dear Ntcfc, 


igllll^r Shooting Fish and the annual 

YA'Er How cleverly Loach and L eig h projects, there are 
you’ve shifted the filma with the daring of Wong Kar- 
goalposts. The success Wai, the imagination, erf 1 Luc 
V of The Crying Game was Besson, the pith of Nil By Mouth 
a triumph for independents, and the energy of Trainspotting, 
ao t the studios, and an Impor- So what’s on the slate, Stephen? 

tant example of how the If any of them land you in Oscar- 
glitzy Oscar monolith was land next year HI be the first to 
manipulated. European tin- cheer 
ema is entirely without Cheers, 


ema is entirely without 
worth? What? Certainly in 
[■ uribdn and Ireland, new 
L talent is «nprg tn g »n fhp 
ft fhne — Michael Winter- 
Bft bottom, Karen Adler 
j fl Shane Meadows, Marie 


Nick, 


bottom, Karen Adler Will we ever see a day when a 
Shane Meadows, Mark British success can honestly be 
Herman and Iain Safiffey celebrated without the carping 
are the tip of an iceberg critics’ blade to the base of the 
f and cannot be dismissed as industry’s spine? Like the “hero” 
being “Irrelevant to today”, of The Butcher Boy Francie Brady 
• I certainly think a top 100 you’ve let your over-ripe imagina- 


of the world's greats could well tlon run riot Shock! Horror! David 
include any one or more erf the fbl- Ankin is wandering foe streets of 


lowing: Loach, Leigh. Figgis, 
Forsyth, Frears, MacKinnon, 
Kkbon, Hudson, Jordan, Parker; 
Sheridan. Are they not innovative? 


Soho under the spell of evil Holly- 
wood! It’s Hershey bars all round 
as back at the ranch we’re saddling 
up for the Yanks and not our 


I^haps Hollywood is in the dol- French and German counterparts. 


drums but it is so easy and lazy to 
blame the studios. The Oscars were 
not created to celebrate Bresson or 
BunueL It's depressing that tire 
Oscars are fire biggest game in 


Tm sorry but 1 don't buy your 
particular brand of xenophobia. 
Nor did Wilde; Lang, Slrk or the 
other thousands cf European emi- 
gres who created Hollywood- 


town but they are not the only Movies are universal, perhaps we 


game. There are the Felix awards, 
aiming to be a European Academy 
and the American Independent 
Spirit .Awards. How absolutely 
spiffing that this yeair Ray Win- 
stone, Kathy Buike, Gary Oldman 
and Nil By Mouth received utterly 
deserved nominations in the 
British Academy Awards. 

Lighten up Nick! Go see Todd 


can agree on that, but do they have 
to wear their nationalism on their 
sleeve in order to qualify for the 
Sight & Sound seal of approval? 

rm afraid you have fallen into 
the trap of praising directors only 
and what the Academy Awards 
dare to do is to highlight designers, 
photographers, editors and com- 
posers. who are the collaborative 


Hkynes's new movie and have your I team that makp the films. Perhaps 


faith restored in American inde- 
pendents, create the Sight & Sound 
alternative Oscars and remember 
that much relevant and important 
work is created in opposition to 
and in the shadow of mainstream 
dominace. So what if Austin Pow- 
ers missed out on last year's 
Oscars, there’s always the sequel! 

Yburs. 

Stephen Woolley 


this is another reason why you 
resent the Oscars — it doesn’t fit 
into that neat groove that reflects 
the entire glory on to the auteuc 
For your information, the excel- 
lent Trainspotting and Nil By 
Month are in the English language, 
which disqualifies them certainly 
in your book from being European. 
Best regards, 

Stephen 


Lord Lieutenant needs such 
legions of support? And what 
sort of people are they, anyway? 
Usually Lords Lieutenant are 
old military types, of whom 
Hampshire has rather a lot But 
it’s said that the Way Ahead 
Group, that engine of royal 
radicalism, wants to widen the 
pool, bringing in people from 
other more peaceable walks of 
life. 

Rap artists, for instance, and 
unemployed wicket keepers, 
and professional prestidigita- 
tors are all, according to 
Smallweed’s researches, scan- 
dalously under-represented. 

The Government should set up 
an urgent review alongside all 
its other urgent reviews. 


chronic fear of reading yet more 
mawkish media reports about 
the tear-stained state of the 
Princess's former butler). Those 
who talk of vertigo ought in 
most Instances to be using the • 
term acrophobia, defined as an 
abnormal fear or dread (though 
It seems quite normal to me) of 
being at a great bright Yet 1 
don’t believe I have ever heard 
this word spoken. Why? 

A doctor writes: The state you 
describe is known to us medical 
johnnies as acrophobiaphobia, 
defined as an abnormal fear or 
dread of using the word acro- 
phobia. That will be 25 guineas. 


I T HAS been brought to Small- 
weed’s attention, that people 
with no head for heights often 
claim to suffer from vertigo. 
Indeed I sometimes make thin 
error myself. Yet vertigo means 
not a fear of heights but the 
conditions experienced by 
people fearfol of heights when 
confronted with that which 
they fear: a sort of whirling, 
dizzy sensation, whose name 
derives from the Latin word 
vertere, meaning to turn. 

The fear of heights belongs 
within the rich world of 
phobias, along with claustro- 
phobia, homophobia, agorapho- 
bia. arachnophobia (the fear of 
spiders) or Dihypophobla (a 


S MALLWEED is frill of awe 
at the Ingenuity of the 
man in Caerphilly who, 
told that his children cannot be 
taken to school by bus as their 
gate is within 1.5 miles of the 
school gate, is building a new 
front drive to reposition his 
gate further away from the 
school. But there's one thing he 
ought to have thought of before 
he ordered the bitumen and the 
clinker He may not be the only 
ingenious man in Glamorgan. 

Suppose the council, whose 
school may well command a 
wider frontage than his house, 
now moves the school gate an 
equivalent distance, if not 
indeed more. The 1.5 miles 
between the two gates would 
thus be restored and his 
bitumen and his clinker , not to 
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P &g nncastastheparty-poopep 
so I don't get to throw on 
ifrtfSV Cassandra's weeds just yet 
You've fallal into my trap. I 
Sfl deliberately left Britain oat 
ft* 12 of the European discussion 
ft W 3 because we both know that 
f-iw to movfe terms. London is an 
:rjm aKshore trading post for the 
j us, not Europei In the digital 
ft&g age it doesn't matter much 
Nap where yoar Scala office is. It’s a 
W global industry run from HdDy- 
m wood and Britain is the first 
jr glace to get all its talent hoovered 
| up — took at David Aukin’s Mira- 
max deal 

Yes, it's terrific that we now have 
the self-confidence to talk about a 
renaissance and Cool Brit ann ia 
while the rest of Europe has to get 
its films dubbed to even get a look 
in. We ran all knock off a list of 
famous British talent, but can an 
innovative British and European 
wnama really thrive “in the 
shadow of mainstream domi- 
nance”? If I can borrow your cheer- 
leader’s pom-poms for a minute. Fd 
say it wih i but only if among the 


My night of 
PEP with 
Gordon and 
Tessa 


I don’t know which is toedearer 
sign of middle age; 

sat through tte 


mention his work, would be 
rendered. In a favourite word 
°of Hoy Jenkins's, otiose. 

A pedant writes : You have 
missed your chance to point 
out that Roy Jenkins conies 
from Glamorgan. He was 
bom, I think you will find, 
in Abersychan. 

SmaUweed replies in his 
worldly-wise way: That was a 
long time ago. 


I N QUOTING, entirely from 
memory, the poem Bagpipe 

MUSIC bv Lonis Marnolno ■ . 


■ — “ v 

■ ■ Mus ic by Louis Macnelce 1 got 
it even more wrong than I 
feared. The couplet concerned 
reads as follows: “It’s no go the 
Yogi-Man, it’s no go Blavatsky/ 
An we want is a bank balance 
and a bit of skirt in a taxi.” The 
packet of fags, which I wrongly 
imported into the second line, 
belongs elsewhere: “It’s no go 

SkSHR? Boar f. it ’ s no go the 
Bible/ All we want is a packet of 
£&£!• when our humiff m p ^ 

J™ 8 810 happy to say, is 

tte sort of attitude that’s likely 
to have been banished for good 
vraen Gordon Brown has been 
Chancellor for lo years.) 

P® 6 ™ ends with a couplet 
which if not now immortal 
certainly ought to be: “The 
gaas is falling hour by hour 
the glass win fall for ever /But If 
you break the bloody glass it 
wo T t I ^ old q P the weather.” I 

wish lhad space to reprint the 

whole thing, but let’s face the 


^th asocial 

*»en told that I need to make m 
.rSLrtr for me. TO s doesn’t 


; the fact that I 


I sat tnrougn ums — ■ 

budget speech or the fact that l 
was gravely offended frMewg 
every tTian involved in the °BC s 
studio coverage performing in 
shirtsleeves. The three MFs sat 
squashed together sporting neck- 
ties and billowing white shirts 
that touched; and I found myself 
f innin g like James Robertson Jus- 
tice; “Put your jacket oa, man. 

Part of my outrage was brought 
on by the growing informality of 
news reporting. I feel that it win 
not be long before newscasters 
sig n off with the words, “Good- 
night. And remember: none of this 
really matters." I also have trouble 
with men who wear a tie but no 
jacket For men, there should be 

no middle ground between the For- 
mal and the slovenly It is, for 
example, morally wrong to wear 
jeans and a sports jacket at the 
same time. And the term “ smar t 
but casual" is a euphemism for 
clothes which are nasty but wril- 
pressed. 

Gordon Brown, on the other 
hand, was a stunner as usual. It is 
■broadly agreed in the media that 
he is a sex symbol, so I suppose he 
is. But he also has the ability to 
make Peter Ltlley seem electrxfy- 
ingly charismatic by comparison. 

I kept expecting the Chancellor to 
say “You know, people in finance 
aren't as boring as you might 
think. We work hard, but we also 
play hard." 

I'm sorry but I lose the will to 
live as soon as anyone mentions 
PEPs or Tessas. I don't know what 
they are and 1 don't wish to, but I 
know they are a fetish for those 
slightly depraved people who lis- 
ten to Moneybox on Radio Four, 
those avaricious, petit-bourgeois 
inadequate^ who know whether a 
child is more tax-efficient than a 
loft conversion. 

I am not a saver This Is partly 
because of my obdurate belief 
that I am paying taxes to support 
old people and that young people 
should pay taxes to support me — 
preferably now I don’t want to 
receive a state pension on the 
basis that I have paid national 
insurance contributions all my 
life but on the basis that I am a 
person. Similarly; Tm not inter- 
ested in discerning whether the 
people I help to subsidise through 
my taxes are deserving. They may 
have fought in the war; or they 
may have faked the eye-test; either 
way they’re entitled to a hot din- 
ner and money for lottery tickets. 

I don’t want a Telecom share or 
a tidy little nest-egg squirreled 
away into a one of those invest- 
ment accounts which involves a 
nice shiny folder with a picture of 
old people laughing on the cover 
On the rare occasions when I have 


told tnai i j — 

| work for me. SSSL 

I seem fain My money Sf* 
SSich for melt^downfc 
Thai place and 
home; it sows and 

do myself if I ^ 
^Mydoesaat^fornte,!^^ 

ask it to go out and earn a tiviDS as 

^Th ere was a time wtencommu- 
aities saved for ■ 

mutual well-being- Wehad no wei - 
days and basic holidays, ! take m> 

&top«>pleonlo™^ 
who manage to put somethingby 
because i know that I could not J 
tend to empathise with people who 
blow their redundancy payor lot- 
tery winnings Money caniKw 

bring vou happiness — unless you 
spend a lot of it In one ga And the 
money that brings the most idea- 
sure is the money we don t earn, 
pcfc the rfr flirTna n of any priva- 
tised utility. 

What the budget did for me was 

to remind me that we still dwell in 

a my thical world where there is 
some correlation between money 
and work. The Chancellor told us 
be would “Make Work Pay”, as dis- 
tinct from making employers pay 
Bosses paying low wages will also 
be allowed to pay lower National 
Insurance contributions, an 
incentive to sweat labour. Low 


Since sacking the 
workforce, the 
Magnet directors 
have awarded 
themselves an 
extra £2.2 million 
in pay and 
bonuses 


wages are a given. The minim um 
wage is to be set at an absolute 
minimum. 

Employers say that they cannot 
afford to pay decent wages and the 
Government accepts this. Some- 
how it is not considered bad busi- 
ness practice to pay poverty wages. 
Imagine if manufa cturers argued 
that it would make them uncom- 
petitive if they were obliged to 
deliver goods ordered from them, 
and decided instead to start dump- 
ing them on the hard shoulder of 

the Ml to keep costs down. 

Because the Government will 
not reinstate basic labour rights, 
employers are able to do as they 
did at the Magnet Factory in Dar- 
lington. That long dispute arose 
because, after years of pay freezes 
and record profits, workers asked 
for a 3 per cent rise across the 
board to keep pace with inflation. 
It would have cost the company 
£87,000 a year to settle this but 
i nst e ad they sacked the workforce 
for going on strike. And since then 
the directors have awarded them- 
selves an extra £2.2 m illi on in pay 
and bonuses. 

Money, like the rest of capital- 
ism, is something humankind 
invented only to become 
bewitched and enslaved by it. And 
now we find it’s in all the wrong 
places. Gordon Brown is engaged 
in tediously elaborate schemes to 
move tiny amounts of money 
around the economy without 
offending Middle England. What a 
shame he doesn’t know how much 
fun it can be to spend. 


facts, l don’t, so I shan’t. In any 
case, you would not want to 
inks my piece about Doncaster 
Hovers, would you? 


I TIS desolating to read of the 
state of Doncaster Rovers, 
bottom of the third divirion 

the Nnfinmnlrla T n, 1. — — 


.uuLiuHi ui me uura amrion of 
the Nationwide League by a 
“tile and destined to drop out 
completely at the end of the 
season. The players, I see, have 
been told not to turn up for 
training since their coaches 
have all been sacked. I noticed 
tost weekend that the team that 
got thrashed 7-1 by Cardiff 

included two players named 
only as Mike and George. Pre- 
J™jaWy they are suppressing 
their surnames for fear of 
“ring jeered at by teenagers. 

~n ihAt te ain to 

rtS^ ei it Rovers at home to 
today has been 

hstedas follows: Fred: Trevor: 

(capt): Mike; George 
feUow "Kb ft* 

Ump thatccmms in the Bull on a 
n ? eht and sbnks three 
the bloke 86 

?^ h a “ Iltre Parting in the 
jjtcher’s on Rotherham Road 
SSS*?' “to a me bit like 

and whoever’s 

down to drive the team coach 
(as tong as it’s not VeS 

JS^ are * uev ' d ‘°i« 
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SET Hattenstone ponders 
why the actor Leonardo DiCaprio 

Incr edible pulling power. 
Right, Anna Berrill, aged 1 1 
tells what it’s like to meet him ' 


T he psychologists can it 

“Leo sickness”. And 
Britain is in the grip or 
this eerie plague. Thurs- 
.. - da ? s Daily Mail gave hair 
its front page to “Leonardo and his 
new-iook locks”. The [cant of ves- 
terdays Mall launched “The 
DiCaprio debate: Why do women 
love him to the despair or men?" 
The Sun substituted sens** for 
poetry with “We-o love Leo . 
10.000 Cans go DiCaprio crazy" 
]nie Star threw us the bait that 
Leo s love life's a disaster". 

And most astonishingly there 
was the picture on the front of yes- 
terday’s Times. A cluster of 
women/ girls at London's Leicester 
Square screaming and 3ir-kissing 
their way into Leo's heart 
The photograph is a throwback 
to Heathrow Airport the earlv six- 
ties and the Beatles. Red eyes, 
mouths wide open, fillings wink- 
ing in the camera’s eye, cheeks 
glowing, fans fainting. One girl at 
the front planting a kiss on her 
palm for Leo is so enraptured that 
she hasn't noticed her clothes 
undressing themselves. 

Leo sickness. The evidence is all 
around. The woman who has seen 
Titanic 40 times and is still count- 
ing. The fact that the Film — fore- 
cast as the ultimate disaster movie 
— has broken every record. Look 
at the American film charts and 
you'll see the boat flick and Leo’s 
new movie. The Man In The Iron 
Mask, slugging it out at numbers 
one and two (again, nothing like it 


since ’Ijj/'S.] when the Beaties 
could have been had up by the 
monopolies commission). Look* at 
*** charts next week and vou'U 
find the same. 

So. as Tom Cruise, Brad Pin. 
Johnny Depp et at must be asking 
themselves, what’s it ah about, 
sunshine? They are not just stars 
they're superstars, great-looking 
boys with groovy parts in groovy 
movies, hut you won't find iu .000 
women/girls drenching their han- 
kies for them. 

Various theories have been 
floated. The one I quite like — actu- 
ally I think I may have invented it 

is that Leo is the beneficiary of 

Post-Diana syndrome. Having just 
rediscovered our capacity for love, 
sweat and tears, the need to sate our 
repressed emotions, we are desjter- 
ate for a new hero. A new hero, l ike 
Diana, capable of appealing to all 
sorts of people on all sorts of levels. 

Now, remember those pho- 
tographs of young Diana, head 
tilted down, a little coy. slightly 
naughty, sexy in her shyness. The 
great thing about Diana, we all 
said, is that she’s not like one of 
those frigid royals, she's as 
bonkers and contradictory as the 
rest of us. Look at the picture of 
Leo, and things begin to make 
sense. DiCaprio not only bears an 
extraordinary physical resem- 
blance to the princess, but he 
shares the same ticks and nuances. 
Like Diana he’s sexy without being 
sexual, without being threatening. 

There was a classic snap of Leo 



Mad about the boy . . . fans go wild as Leonardo DiCaprio arrives for the premiere of The Man In The Iron Mask in London this week 


this week with his German Gran 
and Prince Charles (yes, exactly, 
Prince Charles!). The Prince is 
talking to Gran In German and 
Leo is looking on in black jacket 
and dickie bow. his teeth biting bis 
lips in the excitement of it alL 
That’s Leo in one. 

Which explains why little girls 
love him (Can I have a Leo doll for 
Christmas, Mummy?), the little 
boys love him (Can I have a Leo 
Action Man Daddy?), pubescent 
girls love him (phwoaaah!). moth- 
ers want to mother him. fathers 
want to father him. grandparents 
want to stuff his face with sticky 
toffees and gay men want to warm 
their feet on him. 


If a demonic movie mogul spent 
years fiddling on his computer 
trying to generate the perfect 
global product, he couldn’t come 
up with anything to out- Leo Leo. 

Strangely though. Leo is not 
half the Hollywood product that, 
say Tom Cruise is. Leo was born in 
downtown LA in the shadows of 
drug addiction and prostitution. 
His hippy-dippy parents split up 
when he was tiny and he nurtured 
“the artist wi thin " as they say Leo 
didn't want to be a star; he wanted 
to be an acton And until this year 
he succeeded brilliantly — playing 
a series of desperately moving, 
screamingly dysfunctional kids in 
low-budget movies like The Bas- 


ketball Diaries, What’s Eating 
Gilbert Grape?, and Marvin’s 
Room. Leo was reluctant to take on 
Titanic because he thought the 
role th in and meretricious. 

I was one of a group of journal- 
ists who met Leo a few months ago 
on the set of The Man In The Iron 
Mask. He was a sweet little kid, 
joshing with his mates, pretending 
to fart as he sat down, blowing 
extravagant smoke rings. A sweet 
little kid tin it was time for the 
Interview. Then he became petu- 
lant and nnremmiinirativ p, 
wMngeing his way up the stairs, 
telling his PR-person he didn't 
want to do it, so there. And he defi- 
nitely wouldn't give us more than 


15 minutes, nah nah nah nah nah 

We didn't like him, but perhaps 
we were being u nfair , perhaps we 
couldn’t see that he was being true 
to himself. Leonardo DiCaprio 
thought interviews were a non- 
sense and why should be talk to us 
like a grown-up when he could be 
messing about with his friends? 

John Malkovich and Jeremy 
Irons said the great thing about 
him was that be was no rmal 
untouched by Hollywood. I didn't 
believe them at the time, but per- 
haps in retrospect they were right 
And It may explain Leo Sickness. 
Who could resist a gorgeous, tal- 
ented boy every bit as stroppily 
human as Diana? 


‘He held 

my hand’ 

I had 
never felt 
so lucky, I 
was going 
to see the 
premiere 
of The 
Man In 
The Iron 
Mask. All 
the stars 
from the 
film were 
there. 1 think Leonardo 
DiCaprio Is really cool and 
Fame hasn't gone to his bead. 
When he came on to the stage 
in the Odeon, Leicester Square, 
everyone screamed "Leo I love 
you" and "marry me Leo". 

1 thought the film, was really 
breathtaking, and frill of 
action and fun. Leo acted very 
well (it must he difficult and 
hard work acting two com- 
pletely different characters). 

After the film we went to the 
stars* party. It was wonderful 
and what made It better was 
that Leo was there eating his 
dinner. 1 soon picked up the 
courage to go up and ask for 
his autograph. 

With a mouthful of food, he 
laid down his fork and started 
to ask me questions. Wicked. He 
asked my name and did I enjoy 
the film- Then he took hold of 
my hand. I went red and felt all 
prickly. Leo said my hand was 
hot and that his hands go sticky 
when he’s nervous. 

Leo wrot e To Anna, Leonardo 
DiCaprio. on my notebook. 

I could not believe it, I shall 
remember that night forever. 

Anna Berrill 





The Australian senate has 
outlawed euthanasia but 
Philip Nitschke says he 
will continue to help sick 
people end their suffering. 
He explains why 

Doc 
with a 
death 
wish 



is nearly 2 am before I found 
address and switched off 
engine. It was a modest 
se on the outskirts of Syd- 
dwarfed by the new foop- 
» complex with its huge car 
y m uffle d knock prompted 
xiiate response “Come in," 

, “Quickly!” 

& frightened you weren t 
come.” she said. "Thought 
ght have changed your 
it the last minute and 
to leave me...” 
ook me into the kitchen 
i file of medical records 
t ting on the table, docu- 
Ethel’s test fight, which 
r quickly reaching its con- 
I thumbed through them 
re I could finish she inter- 
nxiously “You’ll help me 
u're my last hope novn you 
'm begging you. doctor. 


ie events of the pastU 
e reaDy were hade in the 
here was no law °° 
3 o balances, no sare- 
I wanted to help hen I 

wanted to be a bastanU 
an angel, be a murderer; 
it was all up to me. 
s mess was a direct con- 
of the Australian Fted- 
>nunent’s decision last 
overturn the Northern 
s “Rights of the Temu- 
fcet. the world's first ana 
boning Jaw that P®™"" 
ary euthanasia. - 

i frail 72, would easily, 
lified to use this la* 
owed people who were 
r 01 to bring forward 
k or, put another way to, 
teir suffering, under the 

of a doctor and with 
rip. No* as she sat cry- 
55 I bitterly resented the 
the senators who threw 

them for their shallow- 
ed them for their preju- 
mostly I hated them 
bey were cowards, too , 

• .•b«*1h 00 fn 1 Ictan 


the consistently expressed views of 
the Australian public. 

THE FIRST legal death, only eight 
months earlier; was that of Bob 
Dent, a man from the Northern 
Territories dying of prostate can- 
cer He had been open about his 
intentions. The specialist who 
treated him had agreed that Bob 
had only a few months left and that 
every medical option had been 
tried. The palliative care doctor 
could still think of a few sugges- 
tions for treatment, but freely 
admitted that none were likely to 
make any significant difference. 

The psychiatrist, John Kllard, 
who we had flown in from Sydney 
agreed that Dent knew exactly 
what he was doing. Bob dietoot feel 
like a criminal and he did not have 

to act like ona 

I had been to see Bob the night 
before he was to die to ask if there 
were any last questions about the 
procedures and methods we had 
agreed upon; to see if there had 
been any last change in plans. He 
was more relaxed now than I had 
ever seen him and at last he was 
finally happy with the wording of 
the letter to be released when his 
death was made public. 

Casually Bob arranged for me to 
come for Sunday lunch. "We can 
start at about one o’clock.” he said. 
It could bare been a picnic or a 
party we were arranging, rather 
than the death of a man who would 
be the first person in history to 
make use of voluntary euthanasia 
legislation. 

Just what do you talk about in 
the last hour of a roan’s life? You 
run through potential sentences in 
your mind, checking them for 
insens itivity "How do you like 
your ham sandwich?” Bob’s wife 
Judy asked. This at least was a safe 
topic. I felt like I was choking on 
the bread, with an extremely dry 
throat -and mouth. But still I 
answered: “Yes, it Is ... very nice.” 

Bob was talking freely now 
“You're got to realise, what you’re 
doing for me is an act of lore, It’s a 



measure of lore . . . it’s the greatest 
actaflore...” 

I sat there quietly pathetically 
staring at my feet and listening,, 
realising that this solid, heroic 
man was now finding it necessary 
to spend his last hour talking me 
up, raising my spirits. Suddenly he 
stopped, looted at his watch and 
said; “Anywax it's now one o’clock, 
and you’re here and you’re got a 
job to do. Let's do it!" 

KT HR T. watched closely as one by 
one I broke open the 60 capsules 
and emptied the white powder 
onto the open piece of paper. All 
the gel containers and peripheral 
packaging was then collected for 
removal from the house. Ethel’s 
plans began to take shape. 

She would wait until her son 
had made qls expected weekend 


visit and her closest friend, Helen, 
returned from an interstate trip. 
Her son would not help. Helen, 
though, was supportive. She would 
see that the anti-nausea and anti- 
vomiting tablets were taken in 
plenty of time; that there were no 
unexpected visits or phone calls, 
and, most importantly sit with 
Ethel as the drugs took their lethal 
effect Helen realised that she may 
even be called upon to use help her 
use the small carbon dioxide cylin- 
der and face mask if there were 
. any protracted or unexpected reac- 
tion to the drugs. 

It was agreed that the two women 
would let me know when they 
planned to proceed and that I would 
keep one of my phone lines free. 
Helen would ring when she was sat- 
isfied that death had occurred. 

It was nearly 4am before we 


began making the video. Ethel 
answered all the questions I posed. 
Yes, she did decide some time 
back, after receiving her diagno- 
sis, to end her life before being 
institutionalised: no, she did not 
want to involve others, for fear of 
exposing them to risk. The video 
was being made simply to explain, 
should it become necessary In the 
future, that she was making her 
own decision, without any pres- 
sure. She concluded by chronicling 
in the greatest detail, all her ongo- 
ing daily symptoms. She offered 
her hand. ’Til never forget you, or 
what you’ve done,” she said and 
then added, “God willing, I hope to 
never see you again.” 

She suddenly reached up and 
kissed me, saying. “What you’ve got 
to remember Philip, is that helping 
me like this is an act of love.” 1 


I CARRIED in the machine, com- 
pute!; drugs and medical bag from 
my car and positioned myself at 
the right of Bob’s outside parch 
bed. It was hot I unpacked, con- 
nected power to the machine and 
computer; and began to break open 
the glass ampoules of drugs. 

“Do you want me to go into the 
npvt room to do this?" 

“No." Bob was definite. “Do it 
there, 1 don’t mind, Td rather you 
stay ...” His voice trailed oft 

“Time to put the drip in,” I said, 
and Bob moved, sat up and offered 
his arm. He looked at the first 
question on the laptop screen. “If 
you go ahead and press 'YES', you 
will be given a Lethal injection and 
die.” His right hand did not hesi- 
tate. the keyboard space bar was 
pressed to indicate “YES", and the 
second question appeared. “Do you 
realise that if you press the YES' 
button, you will receive a lethal 
injection?” Again, an immediate 
and positive response. Then the 
last screen: “In 15 seconds you will 
receive a lethal injection.” 

I watched closely as Bob’s hand 
hovered above the space bar. I 
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Pro-choice . . . Nitschke wants 
to find a way round the ban 


sensed the history of that instant: 
the picture of peaceful anticipa- 
tion on his face, the look of love on 
Judy’s, and the feeling that this 
was indeed one of those consum- 
mately Important moments. His 
hand then magically seemed to 
gather speed, in an instant the bar 
was pressed and the screen 
changed, flashing, indicating that 
without further intervention 
death was Imminent 

Bob turned away to his left 
Cowards Judy He was no longer 
interested in the screen, no longer 
interested in life. Judy cradled him 
in her arms. 

A trail of tiny bubbles speeding 
along the line gave the first reli- 
able indication that lethal drugs 
were now entering Bob’s body I 
looted up again. Bob was now 
sleeping, his breathing rapidly 
slowing, in less than five minutes 
it was over and Bob Dent was dead. 

The compressor switched off as 
the last of the drugs moved 
through the line Then there was a 
long silence, no sound, not h i ng . 
Judy sat impassively her face free 
of any Interpretable expression. 
She looked up as I stood. 

*TU certify death and then leave 
you alone," I said. 

She smiled, a brief, fleeting smile 
and nodded. 1 had no Idea what she 
was feeling but sensed that she 
wanted me to leave. 1 quickly 
removed the needle from Bob’s 
arm, closed up the machine and 
switched off the laptop. The com- 
puter log showed that it had been 
running for less than 30 minutes. 


I DROVE down the Stuart High- 
way heading south out of Darwin 
towards my rural block. Eight 
months had passed since 1 had 
made this same trip on the day of 
Bob Dent’s death. It felt like a life- 
time. Four lifetimes, in feet 1 
mused, and thought of the four 
people who had died making use of 
the Territory’s euthanasia law 
Now it was all gone, turned over 
by the Senate of Australia. But 
that group of suffering, terminally 


ill people who could have been 
helped by the Territory tew were 
still with us. There seemed to be 
more than ever but helping them 
was illegal. Helping now meant 
taking risks but I could at least set 
my own conditions. 1 insisted that 
they satisfy the criteria that had 
been established for the Territory 
law. 

Just my Idea, no one made me do 
this. I just felt that 1 should have 
some “internal yardstick” by 
which 1 could assess each request 
and establish whether 1 was being 
ethically and morally consistent. 

It had quickly become dear that 
“eligibility” was not the main 
problem. Put simply. I needed to 
know if 1 could get away with it I 
would turn down requests where 
the risks were too great. This had 
nothing to do with the urgency 
sincerity, validity or desperation of 
the requests. If the risks were too 
great I would ignore even those in 
greatest need. 

The mobile phone rang. It was 
Helen in Sydney Distressed, pan- 
icking, almost incoherent I 
glanced at my watch, 2am Sydney 
time. In the background I could 
hear the slow grisly rattle of 
mucus bubbling with each breath; 
the amplified sounds of death. 
Ethel's death. “WhaFU I do?" she 
sobbed. “It’s been going an and on. 
She won’t die!” 

Slowly I was able to talk her 
down, to calm and reassure her 
She gave me Ethel’s pulse rate, 
described her colour and I lis tened 
over the phone to the slow fluctuat- 
ing breathing. It had been like this 
for hours and Helen had very 
neatly broken. 

I instructed her quietly “Switch 
on foe carbon dioxide cylinder and 
adjust foe flow rate at foe regula- 
tor; just bold foe mask gently over 
her nose and mouth." 

There was a dunk as foe 
dropped foe receiver. As I listened. 

I heard the hiss of gas starting to 
flow, then being adjusted, and then 
finally foe inevitable muffling of 
the unnerving background gurgle 
as the mask was positioned. 
Deeper slower breaths, then 
silence, and at last, a voice on foe 
phone, trembling, relieved. 

“I think she’s gone doctor God 
rest her soul ... God forgive me 

Phone contact was broken and I 
drove through foe night. It had all 
c hang ed and everything was differ- 
ent The law had been lost and it 
was unlikely that any parliament 
or parliamentarian in Australia 
would attempt to re-introduce such 
contentious legislation. Changes 
could be brought about through the 
courts but this seemed improbable. 

I knew of no patients prepared to 
go down that path and certainly of 
no skilled lawyers who believed 
enough in this cause to offer their 
services freely 

It began to dawn on me that foe 
only way forward was the so-called 
“technical solution”; The concept 
was simple — develop foe means 
by which those currently seeking 
euthan asia could peacefully and 
easily end their own lives. No need 
for doctors or psychiatrists to vet 
and check, no need for skilled or 
semi-skilled assistance. The indi- 
vidual in total control of their own 
destiny 

The "suicide pill” summed up 
the concept. Something that could 
he prepared from readily available 
ingredients, that would guarantee a 
peaceful sleep and death in all 
cases, that could not be restricted, 
or legislated against, something 
that would be unpoliceabla In the 
face of such technological 
advances, those legislators who 
continued to ignore the overwhelm- 
ing and cleariy expressed wishes 
and needs of our community would 
simply be overtaken by history 
I drove on through the wet tropi- 
cal Darwin night The time was 
right I thought All effort must 
now be put into developing the 
suicide pill. 


PhBlp Nitschke feattses in Fighting For 
Dignity, next Tuesdayat 10.40 on fTV 
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Six-day 

wonder 

A n elderly Jewish woman is 
shouting. And who can 
blame her? She is recall- 
ing the Six Day War in 1967. The 
Egyptians have been neu- 
tralised than its to Israeli air 
strikes, the West Bank and the 
Old City of Jerusalem have been 
seised from under Jordan’s 
nose, and now Jewish forces are 
sweeping across the Golan 
Heights, bombing, shooting and 
napalm frig as they go. 

This wasn't just any Jewish 
woman, though, but Miriam 
EahkoL wife of the Israeli 
prime minister during the Six 
Day War. In June 1967, Devi 
Eshkol was with his generals 
rolling through Syria. 

.Recalling the incident more 
than 30 years on, Mrs Eshkol 
became more and more excited. 

There she was, sitting quietly 
at home, while outside the 
armed forces' blitzkrieg was 
massively increasing Israel’s 
size. Then the country’s foreign 
minister Abba Eban, rang up 
frantically from the United 
Nations. “Tell Eshkol to stop the 
war!” be yelled at Mrs EshknL 
“We’re under terrible pressure 
here at the United Nations.” Mrs 
Eshkol smiled at the screen, as if 
she’d told the foreign minister: 
“Look, Abba. Levi can’t talk 
today He’s been a very bad boy* 
In fact, she didn’t say any- 
thing of the kind, but instead 
passed on the foreign minister’s 
request. Mrs Eshkol started 
shouting again as she described 
a subsequent phone conversa- 
tion with her husband. “Then 
Eshkol calls me and he says: 

‘Ah. this Golan is absolutely 
fhntastic. The view is wonder- 
ftaL’ He waxes lyrical about it, 
and I tell him: 'Eshkol, listen. 
Eban wants ns to stop the wan 
He can’t stand the pressure.. . 

"H e say s: T can’t hear you.’ 

I say: *What do you mean, you 
canThe-armer rm tellingyou ~ 
Eban’sexact words. He'dajri: *1 
can’t hear you. I can’t hear you. 
It’s a bad line. Fll come home 
and we’ll talk.’ 

"Then I understood: he 
wanted more time to conquers 
few more kilometres.” 
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Striking 

features 


M Jl ven death cant get rid of 

Pi a good bone structure,” 

Blithe mortician said as he 
bent over the corpse (reassuring 
information when one comes to 
snuff it). This was a grand tour 
around The Face (Radio 4). with 
BBC disability correspondent 
Peter White as guide. 

Getting a blind presenter to 
probe the secrets of physiog- 
nomy at first seemed a dubious 
Idea — like setting the first 
radio play. Danger; down a coal- 
mine. But soon It seemed 
inspired. A different kind of 
vision is required for a radio 
programme that crumbles 
assumptions about appearance 
and asks whether Auden’s 
dictum — that we get the face 
we deserve — is true and the 
face as revealing as we think . 

Most powerful -were those 

people contesting traditional 

Ideas about beauty Comedian . 
Dave Schneider suggested that 
as his life became richer, his 
face could take a holiday, no 
longer having to work so hard 
at creating a favourable impres- 
sion. A woman talked about 
proudly brandishing her goatee 
beard to escape her initial feel- 
ings of shame. And a man 
insisted that he liked his news- 
casters with bags under then- 
eyes: the notion that they might 
go home and get a good night's 
sleep after reading out terrible 
news disgusted him. In pro- 
ducer Noah Richter's stylish 
feature. White (who has never 
seen a face) was sharp and 
intriguing, describing how he 
thought he looked to a woman 
who gently corrected him. 

Sadly we won't be hearing 
many more Rlchler features for 
a while, because the climate 
isn’t favourable to the specialist 
features producer 

Perhaps my brain has been, 
secretly trepanned, and is 
why information that drops in 
almost immediately drops out 
again. I certainly don’t absorb 
the news in the rational way 
that broadcasters assume. And 


Rising: 
Lorraine. 
Chase i 


Falling: 

Up — • The girl from nowhere takes offthaiiks BreCht 
to two words in an advert T-u Airport*. 


face, a new self-help it 

shelves: Money And HowTo Make Mom Of It 

co-author Lorraine Chase. 
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This was the reality of 
realpoUtik and gave a tremen- 
dous insight into how interna- 
tional diplomacy works in 
tawdry practice. 

TheF&ty Yteers Htar(BBC2) • 
teems with such stories. It’s 
well edited, too, splicing In 
i n t e r v iews with newsreels and 
thus establishing its own 
rh ythm of historical explana- 
tion. Better yet, it strives to 

explode some of the long-held 
myths about the conflict. The 
1967 war; the programme- 
makers claim, did not begin 
because of Egypt’s decision to 
dose the Straits of Tiran and 
thus end Israel’s freedom of 
navigation. No, what prompted 
war was Soviet misinformation. 
Dastardly Huskies put it about 
that the Israelis were massing 
on the Syrian border prompting 

a spiral of Arab panic, Israeli 
mobilisation, Arab threats, and, 
ultimately a devastating Israeli 
attack on the Egyptian air force. 

We have Michael Jackson, 
former controller of BBC2 and 
now Channel 4's chief execu- 
tive, to thank for this excellent 
four-part series, which traces 
the history of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict from 1948 and Ben- 
Gurion’s declaration of inde- 
pendence to the present day. 
Struck by the forensic power 
and thoroughness of the 1995 
documentary The Death Of 
Yugoslavia, Jackson suggested 
to that series’s executive pro- 
ducer; Brian Lapping, that his 
next theme should be Israel’s 
relations with the Arabs. 

What made The Death Of 
Yugoslavia one of the best docu- 
mentary series of the decade 
was that the makers interviewed 

all the fcp y pmta gnnieha. Barii 
datail wag Mirflltngly ifrnmfl - 

tised- The Fifty Year War is 
equally accomplished and simi- 
larly helpful at unravelling the 
Goztiian knot of Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Particularly for the 
kind of Briton whose interest in 
the matter has hitherto been 
limited to wondering who is the 
ugliest out of GoldaMeix; David 
BenJSuxlon, Yasser Arafat, King 
Hussein of Jordan and Robin 
Cook. But enough about me. 

Just two quibbles about the 
series so fan First, the lacuna 
between episodes one and two: 
in episode one Israel had cap- 
tured the Sinai during the 1956 
Suez Crisis. We only learn par- 
enthetically in episode two that 
Ben-Gurlon later surrendered 
that territory, with little expla- 
nation as to why. 

Second, and more seriously 
the conflict is reported almost 
wholly at the level of diplo- . . . 
malic activity and military 
operation. Too rarely do the . . 
little people getting crushed by 
these two forces get airtime— " 
something that distinguishes 
this series from The Death Of 
Yugoslavia. But neither com- 
plaint should undermine 
The Fifty Year War’s claim to 
be essential viewing. 


my internal map of the world is 
distorted: major countries are 
missing, yet I become wildly 
interested In news of any tiny 
flefdom Tm about to visit. 

It seems to be a shared dis- 
ability: recent correspondents 
to Radio 4’s Feedback admitted 
that their minds drift during 
the weather forecast, causing 
them to miss the crucial pas- 
sage. Those of us with perfo- 
rated memories are grateful 
for succinct, catch-up pro- 
grammes like last Monday’s 
Insight (BBC Woiid Service). 
German elections? I’d vaguely 
heard of them, but couldn’t 
have sworn whether they've 
been or were to come. Caroline 
Wyatt’s 15-minute romp 
through the personalities and 
Issues gave me everything I 
need to be able to follow the 
news on the subject. Thanks. 

Marcy Kalian’s plays are a 
box of Maltesers, a couple of 
Penguins, and some snack-sized 
Crunchies — delirious but not 
nutritious (for that, she co- 
dramatises War And Peace). In 
her latest Salzburg In London 
(Radio 4). Esther Salzburg is an 
American screenwriter who 
turns out lurid scripts in which 
women in isolated farmhouses 
are stalked by psychopaths. 

To escape Manhattan may- 
hem, she decamps one summer 
to London, where, holed op in a 
Bloomsbury flat, she becomes 
convinced that her neighbour 
has murdered her husband, 
sawed him to pieces, and bun- 
dled him into 20 dark green rub- 
bish sacks. So she prevails upon 
her English travel writer ex- 
lover (he adores PG Wodebouse; 
she prefers Soul Bellow) to 

investigate, and chaos pursues 
farce to a dramatic finale. 

Despite a sub-theme inverting 
women’s roles in movies, this 
was basically Rear Window 
directed by Woody Allen, with 
some very funny lines ("How 
did you know it was her 
husband?” "He behaved like a 
husband — he didn't look at her, 
he ordered her about, he told 
her to finish the packing"). Tara 
Hugo made an ideal Esther; and 
Gordon House directed with 
zest. It's repeated on BBC World 
Service tonight at 10.30pm and 
Sunday at6-30pm- 

Finallx the new Radio 4 
schedule looks foil of interest- 
ing new ventures— James Boyle 
has been rightly applauded. Bat 
it's disingenuous of him and 
Matthew Bannister to deny the 
economic stringencies affecting 
programme-makers. An extra 
£2 million has been allocated 
to a costlier schedule with 
fewer repeats and more expen- 
sive drama, butl challenge 
Bannister to disprove the 
claim that feature and mag- 
azine programme producers 
are working to significantly 
reduced budgets. 


^JF Lorrans Chase. — the LeWilTSky 

The novel Primary Colors once seemed a shocking picture of Bill Cliptonsp g New York 

affair put it in the shade. But how does the film measure up? Jsaisnacoi ■ 

Slick Willy, the movie 


THE WINNER 


- r-r.-S WHfr 


T here is a glorious I 
moment in Mike 
Nichols's new movie. 
Primary Colors, where 
John Travolta, playing 
Jack Stanton, the 
charismatic governor of a poor 
southern state — aka a pre- 
presidential Bill Clinton — is con- 
fronted by one of his aides In a 
u rinal. Henry Burton, played by 
Adrian Lester and loosely based on 
Clinton’s former campaign man- 
ager; George Stephanopouloa, tolls 
Stanton that a t»inric teenager is 
claiming the governor got her 
pregnant It is bang in the middle 
of the New York primary; a crucial 
hurdle in the Democratic race, and 
Stanton slams his fist a gainat the 
walL "Goddammit!” he screams. “I 
just can’t catch a break, can I?” 

His reaction is crucial. Forget 
the girl — he doesn’t even bother 
trying to deny it His chief emo- 
tions are anger and self-pity This 
is a man so ambitious, so focused 
on his election goal, that the only 
question that vehDy matters to him 
is, will he survive? 

That we know the answer does 
not matter. Of course he wiH 
What's interesting Is why What 
does it say about the American 
people that Clinton’s ratings have 
improved during the recent sex 
scandals? Not even hovered 
uncertainly around the same 
point, but actually gone up? The 
fnm 'a value is its determination 
to address how Clinton, or Jack 
Stanton, manages to overcome 
what Henry calls “the drug thing, 
the tying thing and the women 
thing” and convince the electorate 
to vote for him. 

The closest we get to an answer 
is provided by Stanton himself. “I 
feel your pain,” he keeps tolling 
people, wiping away real tears as 
they recount their terrible stories 
of poverty and deprivation. And 
he does. "He re-ally means it,” 
whispers an incredulous Henry 
astounded to be working for a 
politician who’s actually sincere. 

That Stanton -is -also a liar who 
cheats on his wife and reinvents 
his own past, Henry finds difficult 
to reconcile — but that was always 
the point of Joe Klein’s hook, an 
which the movie is based. It is left 
to Libby Holden, brilliantly played 
by Kathy Bates — and the film’s 
moral compass — to spell it out. 
"You see none of its venality" she | 
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Caught with his pants down... Jctfun Travolta as Governor Jack Stanton with Emma Thompson in Primary Colors 


PHOTOGRAPH: REX 


explains earnestly “It’s all so 
human and messy and sad. 

The key to Stanton, like Clinton, 


is that he’s forgivable. He manoges 
to be a cad and care at the same 


time. In another telling scene. 


which echoes the 1992 CBS inter 


view in which Clinton 


hounded by Gennifer Flowers 
admitted he had caused “pain in 
our marriage”, Nichols cuds to a 


Judith Mackrell 

sees East meet West 
at London’s Queen 
Elizabeth Hall 

Asia 



THE FUSION 


S hobana Jeyasingh and 

Wayne McGregor may not 
seem obvious collaborators. 
Her background is classical south 
Asian Bbarata natyam, while his 
imagination is wired into cyber- 
space and dub culture. Yet 
Jeyasingh’s dprisinn to commision 
a work from him makes an odd 
kind of sense. Both choreogra- 
phers delight in the most formal 
puzzles of dance Both are fasci- 
nated by small detail. And 
Jeyasingh Is always willing to 
share her dancers, to see what 
other artists will do with them. 

McGregor's Intertense (set to 
Andy Cowton’s electronic score) 
has a radical effect on her six 
Asian women dancers. Their 
demeanour is suddenly both 
slinkier and edgier — less high 
minded than they generally 
appear Their arms and spines are 
more liqutdly sensuous. And while 
McGregor gives them recognisable 
’ elements from Bharata natyam to 
dance, these are connected with a 
flickering, slithering speed or else 
slowed to quivering stillness. 

At moments, both effects are 
breathtaking. A couple of trios 
dazzle with their luminous trick- 
ery while a solo dose to the end 
moves with eerie calm through the 
whine and drive of the music. But 
ultimately the gulf between styles 
proves more disabling than insplr- 


bar to get a reaction from normal 
folks. “She’s not bad-lookin' "mum- 
bles one drinker; referring approv- 
ingly to Flowers. 

“I like her halt;" remarks his 
female companion, referring to 
Emma Thompson’s brittle por- 
trayal of Susan Stanton. “But I 
think it would be better longer:” 

There was concern among crit- 
ics that, in the lig ht of the recent 


ing. However committed the 
dancers are, they’re not trained to 
do all that McGregor asks. Their 
backs aren’t mobile enough, nor 
their legs sufficiently light and 
free — and with these restrictions 
his invention lades its u s u a l range. 
The risk was worth taking but it 
isn't a triumph. 

Jeyasingh’s own Intimacies Of 
A Third Order is performed 
within the same sculptural design 
as Intertense — suspended Per- 
spex rectangles that look like , 
pieces from a giant puzzle tossed | 


White House scandals, Primary though Thompson portrays the 
Colors might have faded. But it is .long-suffering Susan with intelli- 


nonsense to suggest, as some have 
recently that art can be just too rel- 
evant Mike Nichols (Who's Afraid 
Of Virginia Woolf and The Gradu- 
ate) provides a thoughtful filter 
through which to understand not 
only Clinton but ourselves. It is 
not as some have suggested, an 
especially sympathetic portrait 


into the air The dancers often 
reflect these shapes with their 
angled, interiocking limbs. But 
where Jeyasingh used to create 
large dear patterns, she now opts 
for a more strident energy. Though 
sbe still touches classical base 
with some sharply delineated 
Indian dance, much of the chore- 
ography is freer and funkier, with 
the transitions between moves 
handled more roughly. 

This shift between past and 
future is reflected in Richard Gor- 
don's score, sections of which 


gent compassion. Indeed, Travolta 
is In his element as the greedy 
crude, doughnut-chewing gover- 
nor rarely seen without a halo of 
sugar around his lips. But, as he 
keeps reassuring Henry "There is 
no one else who can do it better." 
As the Republicans have discov- 
ered to their cost 


sound like Purcell, bent and 
echoed as if blown through a wind 
tunnel, while others are layered 
with driving saxophone and elec- 
tric guitar. These combinations 
are bright and pleasing — but 
they’re only temporary. Intimacies 
ideks the distinct iniagioative 
worid that makes the best of Jeyas- 
mgh’s works Unger long after 
they re over 

Touring to Leicester, Preston, 

Manchester and Brecon ki ApriL 

Details: 0171 -383 3252. 
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Tim Ashley gets a new perspective 
on Mahler’s Sixth — and half regrets it 

Mahler games 


‘ David Colder ’s 
Prospcro confirms 
him as one of 
the great 
Shakesperians... 
outstanding * 
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THE LETDOWN 


T he first thing you notice 
about Seiji Ozawa’s perfor- 
mance of Mahler's Sixth 
Symphony is that it's very very 
long: In most concerts, it follows 
the interval and rims for about an 
hour and 20 minutes; Ozawa does 
it on its own, and you realise, as he 
sweeps into the opening with mea- 
sured, hieratic grandeur that 
you're going to be in your seat for 
over an hour and a halt 
The next thing you notice is a 
clarity of timbre and texture that 
you don't usually get with Mahler 
Words like “sensual" and “gor- 
geous” don’t automatically come 
to mind when he is mentioned, and 
are among the last adjectives you 
would normally apply to the Sixth, 
which was written In 1904. It has a 
reputation for tragic density and a 
queasy nihilism, prophetic of the 
miserable century that it virtually 
ushered in. 

That such epithets do apply 
here 1 , however; Is the result of tha 


combination of Ozawa's approach 
and the playing of his orchestra, 
the Boston Symphony which is 
embarking on a long-awaited Euro- 
pean toun 

Clarity of texture and scrupu- 
lous attention to detail, fostered by 
previous music directors such as 
Charles Munch and Erich Leins- 
dorf, have always been the orches- 
tra’s trademark. Ozawa, always a 
wizard when it comes to sonority 
is carrying on the tradition. The 
results are by turns revelatory and 
maddening when it comes to 
MahUm however. You bear much 
that you haven’t beard before, but 
at the expense of the .emotional 
density and the philosophic quest- 
ing integral to his music. 

Ozawa’s Sixth, above all. lacks 
drive. The slow movement veers 
towards schmaltz. The finale 
should be harrowing in its sense of 
struggle and collapse: on this occa- 
sion, you marvel at the sonic com- 
plexity of it all — the swirling 
trills, the convulsive brass, the 
harp arpeggios, the funeral rituals 
— but you’re left uninvolved,. 
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Una’s Choice has right 
pedigree for beer race 


SPORTS NEWS 19 


Lingfield 


BOM CO* TOP FORM 

2.05 Badge Of Fame Badge Of Fame (nap) 

2.40 WE e an a y Caw John Tufty 

310 Black Statement Latater CaEtega 

340 Sadtertltaata EraestWBtam 

4.10 Steo mroB n rStanfr StamlarStanly 

4.40 BeBonder Logical Step 

5.10 An Swing SharfakMidi 

Lett-handed caniB ot 1m5f MDi 200yds run-in 

Gokv Good Id Sett 4.10 Standard. * Denotes Matters. 
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4.40 Satie Sri 
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Ron Cox 

D espite the defeat of 
Dorans Pride, it has 
been a good week for 
the Irish at Chelten- 
ham and further success 
awaits at Uttoxeter today 
when Una’s Choice can prove 
the pick of a four-strong Irish 
challenge in the Marstons 
Pedigree Midlands Grand 
National. 

Direct pointers to the great 
race itself in two weeks’ tim e 
at Ain tree may be thin on the 
ground, as trainer Francis 
Flood withdrew Una’s Choice 
at this week’s latest accep- 
tance stage — hardly surpris- 
ing given the 10-year-old’s 
long handicap mark of 8st 61b. 

But Una’s Choice looks well 
treated in this afternoon's 
marathon. He showed im- 
proved form to win a valuable 
event at Leopardstown in 
January and was still in 
touch when parting company 
with his rider four out in the 
Tbyestes Chase next time. 

Una’s Choice (2.20) shapes 
like an out-and-out stayer and 
can give the Irish their third 



Hobbs . . . doable chance Carberry - - - Banquet bid 


win in this race since 1992. 
Another Excuse was the 1996 
winner and did not fare too 1 
badly at Downpatrick last 1 
time, though held by Miss Or- . 
cbestra on that running. 

Dom Samourai. from the 
all-conquering Martin Pipe 
stable, is much-improved but 
he is on the small side to be 
shouldering list lllb over 
four and a quarter miles. 


The aptly-named Kamikaze 
will be the one they all have 
to beat iT he puts in a clear 
round, but that is a pretty big 
if. He fell at the last fence 
when clear in the Tote Novice 
Final on this card a year ago, 
and again came a cropper 
here last month when poised 
to win the race eventually 
won by Ottowa. 

Paul Carberry rides an- 


Maguire hopeful of early return 
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A drian maguire 

could be back in 
action before the end 
of next month. Fears that 
the luckless jump jockey 
would be sidelined for the 
rest of the season receded 
yesterday when it emerged 
that the injuries he suf- 
fered in a fall at Chelten- 
ham on Thursday were not 
as bad as feared. 

The Irishman left hospi- 
tal yesterday and could be 
back in the saddle in time 
for the Whitbread Gold Cnp 
Handicap Chase at San- 
down on April 25. 


GRAND NATIONAL HANDICAP CHASE 

4 m 21 £35,594 (15 declared) " — 

®1 -43P33 Eadfcc (TIM Pip 6-13-0 _ nuru mn 
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“Adrian is going to be all 
right,” said his agent Rob- 
ert Parsons. “He has bro- 
ken a collarbone and suf- 
fered concussion bnt 
everything else is clear. If 
all goes well, he could be 
back in time for the 
Whitbread.” 

Maguire suffered his in- 
juries when Zabadi fell in 
the Grand Annual Chase at 
the Festival, a meeting he 
had missed for the previous 
three years. 

He has already endured 
two significant spells on 
the sidelines this term, 
missing a fortnight’s racing 
after fracturing the radius 
In his right arm after fail- 


ing from Mulligan at San- 
down in early December 
and was then out of action 
for seven weeks after frac- 
turing a wrist in a fall on 
Hurricane Lamp at 
Kemptoo. 

The Tote is entering into 
spread betting. In order to 
follow fixed-odds rivals 
Ladbrokes and Hill's, who 
both have spread-betting 
divisions, the Tote is team- 
ing up with Sporting Index. 

Peter Jones, the Tote 
chairman, explained: 
“Spread betting is an im- 
portant area wi thin the bet- 
ting market, particularly 
among our higher-staking 
customers.” 


other Irish runner. Fissure 
Seal, here but his best chance 
is provided by Beggars Ban- 
quet (1-45) in the DHL World- 
wide Express Handicap 
Hurdle. 

A (dose third behind Red 
Blazer over the course in De- 
cember when trained by Peter 
Beaumont, Beggars Banquet 
ran as though needing the 
race when fifth at Newcastle 
on his first start for the Steve 
Kettlewell stable. 

Beggars Banquet was a use- 
ful novice and is well handi- 
capped on his best form. 

Lin gfi eld’s attempt to up- 
grade all-weather sport has 
been rewarded by a highly 
competitive race for the Tele- 
text Winter Derby, which fea- 
tures Walter Swinburn’s 
return to British racing after 
an ll-montb break owing to 
weight problems. 

Swinbum is fit from a spell 
riding in Dubai, but it is 
doubtful whether he can 
make a winning comeback on 
the rank outsider Drive 
Assured. 

* Steamroller Stanly (4.10) 
is a Lingftelri specialist and 
looked better than ever when 
notching his fifth Equitrack 
success last month. 

He Is preferred to Ambigu- 
ous, who has only experi- 
enced the Fibresand surface 
at Wolverhampton so far. and 
Farmost. 

'Runner-up to the useful 
Blowing Wind in the Imperial 
Cup at Sandown, Sadler’s 
Realm (3.40) can return to 
winning ways in today’s 
lesser company. 

Philip Hobbs, trainer of 
, Sadler's Realm, initiate 
an across-the-card double 
with Ashwell Boy (2.4$). 
who takes a drop in class at 
Hereford. 

The Roger Curtis-trained 
Irish Delight (5.20) could go 
close at rewarding odds here. 
The combination of three and 
a quarter miles on good 
gi n m id should enable this 
grey by Pragmatic to turn in 
an improved showing on his 
handicap debut 


7 2F03Z7 8a deLtnte (inn A CTSAan 4-10-13 D 

8 045 iq O B B AMB Iiah WfiLltoP 5-10-11.- ■ BM 

9 OCP IMun &*i! p4 H MieSdo 7-10-11 MM 

18 1 MtenHMOft (IS) MHeatn-flls 4-10-3. 8 

Batten: 4-6 BMW Of Pone. 11-2 U too Yawn, fe Os l*rat B-i Moray's Uteon. &-1 ft 
CoMbi Ue4U|.2f-l «* GfettBbtfL 

0% J|^\TBETEXT COM) JOCKEYS' SELLMG H*CAP CHASE 

dSrtw 2m 4f 110yds £t,988 (10 dechred) 



10-fl J K McCsttr p> — 

11-4 Ate lofty. 7-2 Rflon ftsv Haney Can. 9-2 Chnhun Ctam. 6-1 FW Insane. 16-1 Ottfe 
teak) Con. 


Newcastle programme 


EXTB1I0R PROFILES NOVICE HURDLE 

2m 4f 110yds £5.248 (9 declared) 

/F-4F I Caton Lan (1 5) Nltottran 7-11-10 

«-ii) Dramatis* (264) Was U tavtari 7-11-10 - 




top ram 

2.00 

BirafaiBay 

Wynysrd KnigM 

Z30 

WcstmsO Boy 

Wayupm 

3.05 

Babtiy Grant 

Arctic Sandy 

335 . 

LWattan 

IHtothtei 

4.(B 

Parting The WmM 

Ronon Ootiaar 

4.35 

KBdnnBy Cadto fab) 

KBdnony Castie 


4 232345 VqwWQ (21) CPttW 11-11-2 

5 323-02 Wntntf Bay (iq{B)P Baum 12-11-2 81 

BOta* 7-4 tested Boy, 2-1Afy Daisy. 9-2 terorvSoenL 7-1 MM** 9-1 VMKMrrior. 


o /\CN0fUHtAdBB1LAIiD NOVICE CHASE 

w»Ww2m4f £2.814 (10 declared) 


BteniN) 
rattaa (5) ■ 


VmSbS* n 


n-441 Vital tesaopiJJOHei 6-1 1-7 — f Cartwr* 85 

0D42O3 8lngRadte(7)5fc6jDlnsan6-l1-2 BSBne* 85 

[EDO Bi^ Ta 9*85 <59)D«c«(5cn 5-1 1-2 U Mmmq — 

2-«' 8jteia|T«alliatH«te(14|WssHlia0iB-ll-: S BraSaj** 

03330 On Maggy (28) SSfloieritti 3-1 0-11 S »^na 87 

3222 BessniaraGirlMpFJNTnoJDn-Ctanes 5-10-11 C Um*jB 84 

3T432 S«cradB*ie(2qi)bwrai»-l(>-n H Braaoaa 79 

■■-1 &rt*7 Inameaia 7-2 1AU Issua. 4-1 Robbtw Sri. 9-8 Cato Un. 3-1 Oamata. 12-1 I’m Item. 
— ndfUfe 


WEATNERBY5 TURF NEWSPAPERS NOVICE MADLE 


(lOJIfcaM JarwR-lH-l 


Left-handed circuit of IXm with 220yds run-in Steady rtse in home straight of 4f makes this 
gaAapbg mtt a true test of stsmba. 

Gains: Good, good to ftm ki ptoces. ★ Denotes Motors. 

Laos (faterre fi iwlkir Forest Bay C OO) M Bosley, Oxan. 278 mCes: 

Go For The Doctor (3 (E) B McMahon. Stiffs, 192 mtes. 

Seven d^r Btemetr Nora. 

BMnred or riMirad far ttM first time: Nora. 

Figures in brackets after hose's name denote Days since last ou&ng. F, Rat 


0 T0 EDSfORTh PARK NOVICE HURDLE 

«wv2m £2.516 (20 dedarad) 

1 ooo BWBBsyfiqcewwi-a — j ffaym — 

2 0 Cap to teed 09| lAsSMh 6-11-2 B F Byao (g — 

3 « FaraffaypjJNftfloBkyS-U-J — L ftngi 8B 

4 36 rkaitti {91) 6 Wtfank 6-11-2 8 Bteteoa 7B 

5 622245 JJBteaafttJM torarond 3-11-2 8 Bratiy 17 

6 (WfiBndalnoRC Parts 6-11-2 — BSwaf 7« 

7 000 l uck y toaia(M)Sktttow« 5-1 V2 8 Biefay - 

8 U e nw gl (Fttq B Mmtit 7-11-2 B Hritaft (3) — 

9 56 FaaateMclfckmiki DThwoo 3-n-B IlnrtiR 99 

n ~te iteJ »aarp»y4Bl7)G4Kr)p 6-11-2 1 Laatgr pf — 

11 0 Rapi Dae (15) J tom 3-11-2 E Cdagbaa — 

12 603 SaOfa|Sra(19!NMagpo3-11'? A S Smflft ■ 

13 OP StorBVOaypiBUiSBnBWIFQB-IV^ lk J Mia (7) — 

14 06 1UaBrtfaeOa)TEansljy5-11-2 L Vyv — 

15 82-134 WntedU0MmmmitoUIMgrB-1V2 P KaaeteW 

16 Mak e s fto Mil— 8-11-2 A Gda P) — 

17 6W ABte*mfate(MqflAttkMNC-W-1l J Steak — 

18 «*■!&■ FI33) A Dben 3-10-11 8 Mar — 

19 0S3F IM te Wa B Bang 3-10-11 S Tayhr P) 82 

2D «amkl(F171)G Wants 4-KM N Moray - 

Batter 9-4 UtaSK) Mk Pi 6-1 J J Bataa. 7-1 faBtag Sm. B-1 Pena Bo». 10-1 Mama, '^teftan. 12-1 
Bacoa Otege. toto Woo. 30-1 Bnan Boy. ZUn Destr. Ifanv 


2 d%AJAJ*SFlFraBl MARQUES HANDICAP CHASE 

■wU 3m £3.474 (5 declared) 

1 12 353 KaaenttBpaad O) MB S SnUi 11-1 1-10 

2 43XU4 Mateteknter pan Mtoraral 10-1 V10 •— I 

3 «PPi AI»BteaT(lS)()^jHatertJ*rBo»iO-iV3 — E c 


L/w 2m 41 £2.81 4 (10 declared) 

30-12F ftnOeSkadyM) J0heS-ll-8 

1115-2 Brt4vGrart|<&|CD)C&H 7-11-2 

42P-4F Cb rafc n pa JHwdkteiBB 8-11-2 

AM BMiatar (A 6-11-2 

-2P5F2 FWT« (1(0 MHExtete 7-11-2 

BMP teFteTfaBacte(1BBkUflo«B-11-2 

124453 fc*MtJrtflNOTPae«nxrt6-ll-C 

66 LaatBda Q5JB ttaagget 7-414 


— 8 Staff *88 

PBM B7 

-KJtaBMO H 

-Ml 


0VS0 Oat Bj«ta4(1T)GU*xre 7-11-2 8 Betecf li 

0BES) Waartlk*a(4)EC*i9-11-2 Itofaie K 

E 5-2 atty &ar». 7-2 *r* Sat*. 4-1 Ctocrtn. B-1 ttapteSlm. 7-1 FUTflp. 14-1 EttrUqgi. OwBy 


0 OC ST NH®WENPROPSnTES HANDICAP HURDLE 

1^0 W3m £3.71 1(3 declared) 

1 233234 UteAaCMiramitaNfleHfer^ll-lO 

I 51FPC1 lteenMiatalMlEwtateB-11-3 

3 *-3441 karnlWMrpStmummalS-I-K 

Bata* M Lkiatan. 7-4 tecs «tet*.S-2 Dbmi tks^n. 


P tonal 

Ltofte* 

B tanBftp 




tr if ATHEIBCTFORRACHQ novice handkaphurdie 

w#a l W2m7f^373(6dectefBd) 

1 5651 Bayal i a— a ha w talks MJanw 8-1 1-13 T J Stapky H 

2 4»0« PnSUag (IS) Jf&a. 5-11-4 J Hjra >7 

8 -53044 SteutaaM (43) J Itea 6-11-3 H IbaataataBB 

4 5-3EP2 2Wita(2QJ€ATd 5-11-0 t Ml 88 

5 OP-Ftn Ita taSewita WCWfaKta 7-10-12 M BtaWta 88 

8 5KH) ■te|tany»PWMo«rtiB-HH) 0 Brasra m* — 

Batata 3-2 SiaUiaiM. 3-1 MA&nnBky. 7-2 WU 9naiuy. 9-2 Atap. 6-1 PUe 9^ 23-1 Balitray. 


COURSE SPGC1A1JST5 

Jodw is Pm % lanlSi | 1««« ta Rm * L»ai9 


A O C NORfiSW RACflK HANDICAP CHASE 

*mp92m 110yds £2.710 (7 declared) 

1 11-252 DwM(7)(C8)RHdknMd1V12-fl J Staph 86 

2 341512 IMIaann4)nuPBBB-1l-U D Baatay 88 

8 2-23P3 Sftqteg Saod (7) 8-11-12 — -—ASM 82 

4 11391 Pdaca 0C Steai f«ra M tonmrt 7-1 V-7 1 Erato? 88 

5 P-fFffi Otefar (44)fO)D9ri*9-tO-13 P tale — 

B . 34512 OrtVta fasten 8} nJFfcGcntl 6-10-3 FUata(3)teBB 

7 Una Page** (18) r wftter 3-10-0 B anrey 88 

Batata 5-2 Prace 01 Sarth, !M Ktomray Caste. 9-2 CnsJO. tata U*1. 6-1 Sngte Sand. 12-1 Mtas 
FtaBH.S-1(Wfci. 



is 

Run 

% 

LafaSi 

40 

136 

294 

-932 

ZS 

118 

195 

-2570 

22 

10? 

215 

•2131 

18 

100 

1&£ 

-544 

17 

73 

233 

>2430 

14 

64 

213 

1-1300 

8 

28 

283 

*334 


Horses taring fteir first r» far a new kafaer today — Herefant 2. 1 0 Cento, D Weld to 
Mrs S WBams. Chkigachgook, M Bosley to H Webb: 2.45 Rafter -J. J Harris to T Btt 4^0 Trac 
locoJWH^ to Miss JWamtal 450 Sfrong Trace, DTiriday to F Matthews 
Newcastle: ?J» Atamist. R Oaten to G toads. DtepoL P C3hw to A Wctan. Hevose 
-ffijo Charge, DMchofa to G taker. 2aki Dancer. DMchols to MHaunvnl 
-2i £i (Rtantn: 2_55 DranuCst A OBrtai to Mbs M Ftoariand; 3J25 to Jamboree, D Gfindoib to I 

w***- 

i-raoo Wofaei tiaaip ton: 7.00 Bamerat. J OUeBy to S Woodward; 9J0Tui.KMcAiO9 to P Bowen; 
*334 9.3Q Afcfcer, W&nis to M Warbff. 


Hereford runners and riders 


334S4 »Matai(N>RMrtB 9-H-2 » Oma — 

0M«F BtarJ(F327)1Hi 7-11-2 “ 

3«34 Soteeak pa <S| J 0sny6-1 1-2 P) £ 

6S-23 Oanato|W05) P) (8F)0 STenam 7-10-11 J A HMr 88 

4-fi Maefl Bay. 4-1 Diannkg Brt, 7-1 FWd. 8-1 Btatai Nil*. 12-1 Cabte, 14-1 Sntantt. 


A C#\CHARUE KHgE HUMTBtS' CHASE (am ate u r rid er s) 

™frwwW3m if 110 yds £1.590 (8 declared) 


1 TiUV3m if 110yds £1.590 (8 declared) 

1 /31-13 SaaOTte DaeB (16| (ODJfflfllAss A tonoe 11-12-7 .(HUB 88 

2 31-313 |MI MeRII wfisHTey 13-124 " SlUZ 3 JE 

3 11114 D Doran J3-12-4 II FtaBaM (7) •» 

4 3271-U «« fa IMBCl&or* 10-12-0 ■ Mnytta * 

5 U6P52 rafale Cuk BJI Ptfce HJ-12-0 K nm 85 

6 S3-C awna*B05«»tiPCrtetegil2-12-O rnhxtam (7) 88 

7 ffte-f Sanaa Tmafoft Man*s 9-12-0 S J Ban (7)* — 

8 4-PPlC ItaStatar& (7) ktaJShtoi 11-12-0 iktaH M 

Batata 2-1 WWdbB. 3-2 Etez 08» OmL 1i-8a or fci OoL W 1 Ptae, 8-1 Tha tee IUb. 10-1 faftr 
Fact*. 20-1 taa? Tract, 33-1 Cette Caste. 


E A^\D0UBL5*fSIT NOVICE HANDCAP WRDLE 

9b 41/3 m 2 1 £2,640 (1 7 declared} 




JOHN KAVANAGH node a 7-1 
double an Posh Spice and 
Mystic Isle at Folkestone 
yesterday. 

Mystic Isle — who won the 
Whrtelaw Gold Novice Chase 
by three lengths — was 
trainer Nick Gaselee's first 
winners since November 25. 

Gaselee said: “We put the 
blinkers on him as he was a 
bit sloppy at Ling field last 
time. He's not un genuine but 
they helped him concentrate 
more. 

“My horses have not been 
all that well, along with a lot 
of other people’s, but they 
seem to be coming back now." 


2.20 (2m HdlM)t 1, SPMNQFIBLD 

fa ll 

Waft— (20-1): », Lofty Pa<w*ifr-1).n ran 
2. IX. (S Oornngsl Tote: C5 40; Cl .60. OLIO. 
r? Ml Dual F' C«1J3G Trio: C7350. CSF: 
£78.12. Trlcast £«si 37. 

240 (2a H IlOyta Ctft 1, STOHEY 
VALLEY, Mr M GlngMI (4-1); 2, CWdg 
(6-1); 3, afaaa a w i (B-1)- 7-2 (m-tov Cool- 
vawn Lady and Foocfiow. 12 ran. 12. ahd. (B 
Dowling) Tola: Q5.00; Cl JO. CZ.0Q. CL 70. 
Dual F: CIS. 60. Trio: £61.30. CSF: £2t»7. 
UD (2a M 1 lOyda Cfc* 1. BMWte 
HALLY, W Marston (B-H; 2, P na Lkllim 
past (B-1); 3. WImm AataHe* (9-2). 3-1 lav 
Manor Mlao. 9 ran. 3. IX. (Mra S Slyi Tote: 
£1530. £4.00. £2.00. t12D. Dual F: fcjBJO. 
Trlcast 04044. Trio: £87.10. CSF: £73.46. 
UO (tea HtaMh 1, AHTWUAM FLYER, 
Mlcnasl Brennan (11— 2|: 2. ri a u l n l 
Bagla (4-1); 2, Oreoa Pnar iS-T). S-4 lav 
Utey Cay. 6 ran. 6. 3. (G Proditxnou) Tola: 
£5.70; £2.70. £220. Dual F: E&30. CSF: 
£26.12. 

4J0(2m110>rtaCta|i 1, BROADatATBR 
BOY, RGarrl ay (10-11 lav); 2,4Ba »oiSH — I 
(6-2); 3, Mda (3-1 V. 6 ran ZS. 4. <M 
H a m m ontfl Toue £120; r?.eo. £1.10. Dual F: 
£220. CSF: £3.58 

«-50 (2a Hdte}c 1, ASSAILABLE, 
Michael Brennan (2-5 lev); 2, Fire On tea 
(4-1): 3, Based GaB (20-1) 14 ran. UL M. 
(N . Callaghan) Tola. £1.60. £120. £120, 
£5.00. Dual F: E2JB0. TrW £4230. CSF: £2.73. 
OUADFOn E15.Q0. 

JACKFOTi £13.472.50. PUCElVTi 
£80.10. 


teso (am 2i eta i> msne tsu. j n 

Kavanagh ( 3 - 1 ); 2. Ftorawar Prea tnfcig 
(B-1); a, Sacnt BM (6-4 lav). 4 ran. X 1*. W 
OascJea) Tota: C4.W. Dual F: £9.45 CSF: 
C1B.45 

34*0 (2m II HO** HfaMtt 1, *IBL 
D4AW, M A Fltzosrakl (3-4 tev); 2. Mareay 
Boat (2-1); 3, Furpla Aea (12-1). 17 ran. 
SM. 6. (N Horwareon) Tote: £240; tiJO, 
£1.10. £1.70. Dual F: E2JJ0. Trio: £1520. CSF; 
(3.B4. 

SJO (2m Cb> 1 . FBACB LORD, J F Tltlay 
(13-8 (BV): 2. Oa aB aa w Hare (2-11: 3.P—T 
Do (5-2). S ran. 2 8. (Mra D Halna) Tote; 
£240; CIjSO. £1.20. Dual F: £3J0L CSF: £501. 
NR: ThumtaUp 

44W (ten Bf llOyfa IMsft 1, POSH 
SPIOB. JR Kavanagh (Evanalavl; 2. S faa 
oan (100-a): a.taav BniRa (11-4). G ran. 
1. 15 (N Hsndarson) Tots: C1S0: £100, 
£200. Dual F: £200. CSF: £4.79. 

MO (anVChftl, WORKBMFOR- 
PEANUTS, V Slattery 17-4 tev); a, Sana 
Day Soon (5-1): 3. Cfaaa Mar (7-2). 10 
ran. & 5. (C Smith) Tots: £350. £1 JO. C1B0. 
£1S0.DualF-.C7J0.TikK ESJS0. CSF: £12.96. 
TricastCSO^S 

S4W (ten « lioada Plata 1, BLACK 
SBCfonr, N Williamson (5-iJ; a, nt akig 
Tnate (11-2); 3, Oar Dawny (9-1). 11-8 lav 
Jungll. 14 ran. 5 2 (C Egerton) Tote: E7J10; 
Cara. man. elm. dum r Eai.ia Tito; 
£48.00. CSF: £34.08. 

OUADFOn £200. PLACBPOTiCII M. 
SOUTHWELL 

2.10 (Tta 1. BHADB OF LOVB, C Rutter 
(5-2 lay); 2, Hevar Oofa Paaalgn (7-2); 8, 
Knafom K> Kata (9-2). ID ran. SX 1. (V 
Soane) TotK £3E0: £1 .10. £1.70. £1^0. Dual 
F: £940. Trio- £725 CSF; £1134. Trteast 
£3735 

LWdDSI.OOUGUPPBLPUoCaiie 
( 20 - 1 ); 2. APa Ma (5-1); at LaateaUre 
Legand (10-1). 9-4 tav Semico. 1 1 ran. Sho. 
IX. (M Ryan) Tow £27.40; £435 £230. 
£255 Dual F: £7730. CSF: £11735 Trite 
£288.00. Nft My Handy Man. 

3.tO(Of> 1, MA4MC RAINBOW. MFnntOn 
(4-1 jnt-tav}: a, Bmolon Bamr (B-1): S, 
Ifaatilin Lane (7-1). 4-1 jrrvtav rmTet. 13 
ran 1ft. Z1 (M Bell) Tote: £430; £2 10, C3A0, 
£510. Dual F: £2735 Trio: £229 90. CSF; 
£42.80. Trteast £24336 
540 («ta 1. SLUM PAIJIMMCV, W 
Ryan (4-5 tow): 2, OaU Parfc (|4 -t|; a, 
Ofltea Chnckla (13-2). 1 1 ran. IX, 2X. (Lore 
Hunungcton) Tote: £1.60: £1.10. £140, £130. 
Dual F: £113a Trio: E40J0. CSF: £1831. 

4.10 (Tf): 1, SHARP ST2BL. C Rutter 
(12-1); 2. Stately Pnogr (9-2); 3, Teg 


Floor ( 16 - 1 1 . 4-1 lav Spring Beacon. 15 ran. 
2.5 (a L Moore) Tote; £1730; £530. £1.15 
£ 570 . DUG) F 0570 . Trio: £ 233.15 CSF; 
£7137. 

440 (la 4lp 1, RRARWHIDOW, R Shat- 
holinB (16-1); 2, Horens Bridge (6-1); 3, 
Opantlc (B-1 j. 5-1 lav Carol Again. M ran. 
*. 5 (Q McCourt) Tote: (3580; £820, £830. 
£230. Dual F: £28930. Trio; £31535 CSF: 
£1 13.72. Trieast W1734. 
OUADPOT/ES630. 




































20 SPORTS NEWS 


The «.B»rriian Saturday Mar ch 2U998 


Boxing 


King 

upsets 

Prince 

deal 


John Rawfing 


I considerable persua- 
sive powers of Britain’s 

tee in g promoter Frank 
Warren may be needed to 
save Naseem Hamed’s world 
featherweight title unifica- 
tion contest against WDfredo 
Vazquez. 

Boxing politics and the be- 


hind-the-scenes manoeuvring 
tonal 


of Warren's promotion 
enemy Don King may be con- 
spiring against the fight, 
which tops a triple world 
championship bill at Man- 
chester’s Nynex Arena on 
April 18. 

Although the signature of 
the 37-year-old WBA cham- 
pion is In place for the Hamed 
contest, Puerto Rican news- 
papers were suggesting yes- 
terday that Vazquez will in- 
stead defend his title on April 
3 on a King show against the 
WBA No. 1 challenger Anto- 
nio Cermeno. 

Pressure is being brought to 
bear on Vazquez from all 
sides. Nine days ago he told a 
London news conference that 
a Hamed fight would mean 
more to him than money; he 
was “realising an ambition”. 
Since then the WBA has said 
he could be stripped of his title 
if he meets Hamed, and the 
WBO has said it is reluctant to 

work with the WBA to sanc- 
tion a unification contest. 

Vazquez had said he would 
readily relinquish his title to 
pick up the biggest pay cheque 
of his career, believed to be 
around 8400400 (£240,000). to 
meet Hamed. But that was be- 
fore King made his move. 

King had been prepared to 
pay Vazquez 882,000 to take 
on Cermeno but he is under- 
stood to have made a much 
improved bid. His desire to 
scupper Warren’s plans will 
doubtless have played as 
large a part in his actions as 
any increased desire to bol- 
ster the fighter’s financial se- 
curity. Vazquez’s manager 
Felix Zahala has been quoted 
as “not wishing to jeopardise 
his friendship" with King. 

Warren states categorically 
that Hamed-Vazquez will go 
ahead. “His nama is on the 
contract," be said this week. 
"He wants the fight and it will 
happen with or without the 
WBA title being'at stake.” 

But Vazquez's legal team 
was more coy last night A 
spokesman stopped short of 
confirming the contest, say- 
ing; “Something more defi- 
nite will be known in two to 
three days." 


The final Test 




How Dem Say E NarGo Done -OK? 


Matthew Engel reports from St John's where a Test is a unique 
celebration of national genius and, this time, national gloating 


A MONG the T-shirts 
on sale at the 
gronnd here, and 
being snapped up by 
British tourists, was one 
reading How Dem Say E 
Nar Go Done? This Is Anti- 
guan for I Told Yon So. 

And the fact is that, as 
they said, local know-how 
and can-do did manage to 
produce a pitch for the 
Test, even though at the 
start of this series the 
square was a building site. 

It is actually a rotten 
pitch, like the beach In tex- 
ture as well as colour,, and 
not a million miles away 
from being dangerous. I 
thought 1 saw umpire Steve 
Bucknor flinch even more 
than Mike Atherton when 
the fifth ball of the day evi- 
dently bit through the soft 
crust of the surface before 
slamming Atherton’s 
forearm. 


As Bucknor well knew, 
the masses might not react 
phlegmatically If another 
Test had to be abandoned 
because of an unsafe pitch. 
I refer of course to the lum- 
pen mass of British tour- 
ists, rather than the Anti- 
guans. But for everyone, 
far more is at stake than 
there ever was in Jamaica, 
a country that was mildly 
embarrassed when the Test 
was called off two months 
ago. A repetition here 
would be a serious national 
disaster. 

The main factor against 
the match being called off 
is that it is something we 
have now anticipated. And 
the characteristic, and the 
glory, of this series is that 
the unexpected has been 
around every corner. 

The upshot, though, may 
well be the result anyone 
might have guessed at be- 


fore the start: a narrow 
series win for West Indies. 

What matters most now 
is that Antigua does not dis- 
grace Itself. This is a 
country where cricket is no 
diversion: it represents the 
genius of the place. And It 
is all very new: yesterday it 
was possible to see Andy 
Roberts, 25 years ago the 
world's festest bowler, now 
a bit greying and grizzled, 
walking round the back of 
tiie Andy Roberts Stand. 

The most famous Anti- 
guans are cricketers: 
Roberts, Vlv Richards, Ri~ 
: chie Richardson, “Curtly 
Ambrose. They are rivalled 
only by the boxer Maurice 
Hope (who went away) and 
the Bird family, who stay 
on forever, running the 
government in a manner 
that is generally held not to 
bear close examination. 

But cricket begat tourism 


and tourism begat cash, 
and it seems the Birds are 
able to do what they like 
provided they don’t do it In 
the streets and frighten the 
goats and chickens. But on 
the back of cricket their 
island became femons. 

The mode at the gronnd 
comes from Trinidad; the 
fast food from the US; the 
bottled water from Gre- 
nada; the whisky in fho 
bars from the UK, like most 
of the spectators- But an 
Antiguan Test retains a 
quality of its own. '■ 

The ground has grown 
too T)ig for its own boots. 
The new stands are impres- 
sive but at the back, when 
it’s raining, there is hardly 
any room to move. When he 
opened the newest stand on 
Thursday, Lester Bird, the 
prime minister, pledged 
that the ground would soon 
be “second to none” in the 
world. But really, that’s 
nonsense: the site, in the 
middle of St John’s, is too 
small. There is room in the 
Antiguan countryside and 


Wolverhampton (A.W.) 



RON COX 

TOP FORK 

7.00 

Imperial Prince 

Hated Oat 

7J0 

Prtx de denaont 

Big Bang 

8.00 

BanmPsFoOy 

DtrtreiTx FoBy 

B30 

Petoskbi 

Petortta 

9.00 

Axeman 

BoM Aristncrat 

9.30 

BroboxBcy 

EuroboxBoy 


AS-wmatw, Rbresand Back, left-handed, ot just under 1m utti run-in of 380yds. 
Gotag: Stater! * Denotes Mntara. 

Long rthlewc* t m e el i *. Maydoro (9.0(5 M Doda. Canty Dtiham, 102 mfes. 
Seven day wtmare: None. 

BMuratf fintfan: None. Vtaarat 730 Zermatt; 8.30 Blatant Outburst 
Figures h tractate alter horse's name denote (fays since last oiling. J, Jumps. 






im if 79yds £2.336 (6 declared) 

§ 00000 Burnt (144) G Wmtaxd 5-9-10 

fr Hr* an fray Urttomngttoi *- 9-5 D 

§ 93 taKU Prince (17) KUcAffe 3-8-5 J F Ega 89 

54-SM tafcvd DU m(BF)0 Siren 3-8-5 J Stack •» 

(a LendnSC mens 3-8-0 J Odea - 

»1> Sita Sonata SCWKnis 3-6-0 D (7) — 


11-8 NM 0a 5-5 kroota Price. 3-1 Final (toy. 13-1 Lnmtn. 14-1 Sum Sanaa, 25-1 Burnt 



Lfl’RECHAUN CLAIMING LHWTHJ STAKES 

lm4f £2.253 (7 declared) 


N Honor* I* 


*-452* Zortat (23) MUte 6-9-1 

163225 EM&BBbng ODN mortal G-9-2 . A McCMir (S) 

04350 B*o **■ (IQ (CJ pa M Ransom *4-0 J fefam 

33*003 H ud B nJu e u i ft N Lampoon 4-84 A My H 

SSM3 Mi do QcaaorX [10) (CD) fi Lmfc 4-6-8 D Dotey 

54ZJ1 Stanfal UJ25) (Q U fr-S-5 - “ 

5355*0 Sta*ltoO*oyfaM fen 4-9-1 Me* 

2-1 Shanghai U 4-1 Pitx Do Oman. 11-7 tads Mo. tea Gsdaw. 13-2 Zonal, 7-1 
1he‘ 


* e 

* 86 
68 


8.00 CT PATWCK ranoicap 3yo 


7f £3,623 (6 declared) 

.MJtfKUlM . — D Botaal *90 

a McAKtaB-10 J Fortran 85 

:NUxMy8-8 P KcCtfM P} B8 


1|Q 1691 

2m -34211 

3(9 3-1161 SOrt A tat (Jen _ ... . 

40 29520 Bia>ta AM mB8)PEub 8-8 J F 

50 01935 Mote OttaSCMii 8-3 O' 

fi(4) -64310 taiPOMwllLwiniloiB-O _ A tScCartoy P) * 

Btatas: 11-4 Dovers Friy. 4-1 CwinUh^ 9*1 A Got. W IM D1*. 11-2 Otari Ota. 13-2 
Hsnoty Name. 


g gQ CTUMi UMia srinss 


2m 46yds £2,576 (4 declared) 

-31040 PtaMnm HOT Jftarca 6-9-5 — cbimivh 

WOO- Bhta(Wbont{fl34|l4ssS1MtaB-W AUc&rttiyW* — 

15803 Car ta ta re ftn Had 10-9-2 M Ftan 94 

OKI Law Light Lady (23) U Wiring 5-8-1 1 _ ACM — 

B— 11 htatan. 3-1 Bbfert Outes. 7-2 Cam* Mac. 19-1 laser U0N lady. 


g QQ SHAMROCK SHiJNG STAKES 


’6f £1,738 (9 declared) 


621411 BteAritateftqmntfabstnd 74-11 F Lynch •« 

609H AM tetariq{^(BF)U3w«lne4-6 R Print 84 

033043 Asata (17) pihltaata 84-8 . — -A My (3} 83 

mow mwwna Dnantarm TO h F awnm-aarr 6-94 u House* a 

Ki_10Q HntaniEn (CO) MCOS 5-9-6 - A Ctak 89 

636000 ll^»lta0nKUlbT«fcfl5-M — A ttefefty (5)* - 

90000 maty MR Mam 4-9-« B Bnhnl — 

W4OGHasstomAaaflqBBa0iM-1 D Wright - 

0069 lei (21Q P Bowen 3-8-2 H Fenton - 

11-8 Odd ftwaoa. 9-2 Btehng undv. 11-2 Ural bate. 7-1 Am 8-1 Ma0n. 13-1 
WUrLTOt 


EMERALD ISLE HANDICAP 

1m If 79yds £2.588(8 declared) 


9.30 

IsSE 


9-9-10 D Stand* 88 

_ .-9 D Mctem 87 

«a(l7l)|BB)T|Hs54-8 Un tadvott (7) - 

eBay (14) A Jte9 5-9-3 A MeCMtby (5) G» 

(1«m B atoo 4-9-0—-. — - ACM - 


484*3 

1 a SSSS'asSi - - - ia M i 

0 AMMO Torag Bteon (17) (C) T KJ 6-6-5 SBmM* - 

tatttefli 3-1 EsMi® 8w. 7-2 Ma TtujgMUKato. *-1 Fiifled fotft.6-1 Fbniwatfc feme, 12-1 tax Omar. 
14-1 Mdw, 33-1 nwj Bunn 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


is an % tevefSt 


ji 

st 

fleeter 
L ne*ri 
DMeKena 
DHtand 
CMUd 


ED 281 21.4 

*4 351 1 

33 230 143 

32 157 20.4 

29 2* 11J 

' 142 19.F 


28 


28 189 14U 


+50.15 

4*32 

40.19 

■3a92 

-72.10 

-227 

■2451 


Toners 


19 Rub 


Lema 


RHoODtaal 
MMtean 
PEno 
UI 


J Peace 

Muteatatey 


65 624 104 

57 299 224 

33 345 162 

2 95 2X2 

17 209 812 

14 75 18 7 

14 172 air 


ware 

■+43L22 

-5355 

■116 

-6850 

+2535 

■5050 


bxfiav Australia 

Secxxid Test, third day 


Azharaddin 


Australia 


A ustralia’s status as the 
world’s leading team was 
looking as secure as batting 
on a Jamaican wicket yester- 
day. In the second Test in 
Calcutta India’s batsmen 
have discovered a pitch some- 
what more benign and they 
declared their first innings on 
a massive 633 for five 
yesterday. 

It left Australia a daunting 
400 runs behind. At the end of 
the third day they were facing 
defeat in the Test and defeat 
in the series, having scored 38 
for the loss of their opener 
Michael Slater. 

India declared after tea 
with their captain Mobam- 
mad Azharuddin on 163 not 
out It was his fifth three- 
figure score in six Tests at 
Eden Gardens. 

Azharuddin, who. gave only 
one chance, hit 18 fours and 
three towering shoes in a styl- 
ish 20th Test century. Playing 
at a venue where he began his 
Test career with a century, he 
was the only Indian batsman 
to score a hundred after five 
or his team-mates scored half- 
centuries. 

His luck held good shortly 
before lunch when Shane 
Wame dropped him at extra 
cover off the bowling or 
Michael Kasprowicz. The leg- 
spinner Wame ended wife 
figures he would rather forget 
— no wickets for 147. 


AMYMAUAi First irmtnga 233 (S Waugti 
60. B Pouting 80: Ganguly 3-26. KumfaM 
3-44. Srinath 3-80). 

NMA 

Rrtt iita i ga (overmgfit 369-3) 

R Oravfd c B b Blamrfi _ . _ 89 

■M Azharuddin Ml out 103 

S Ganguly ceub b Rabatean SB 

IN Mongla not out 30 

Extras (bfi, Ib7. noB) IB 


Total (for 5 dee) Baa 

Kted wtetets cent 400. Kfi 
Md nM but Ann KumMs. Rajesfi Chau- 
hon. Jovogal Srinath. Vankatapathy Rafu. 
Bw te» Kaapraunez 34-6-139-1; warns 
43-4-147-tt Robanun 33-2-183-a U 
waugfi ib- 1-77-1: Bio watt 20-3-85-1, Wil- 
son 12-2-50-0. 


AUSTRALIA 


*** A Taylor noi out 

MJ Stater b Srln«th . 


GS Slewed not out 

Extras (iin. 2nbj 


Total nar 1. 19 oven).. 38 

■ ' ‘ it 7. 

To tat: M E Waugh. S R Waugh. R T Port- 
ing, H A Hoaiy. & K Wame. G H RoOertson. 
M $ Kosprawiez, P Wilson. 

Srinatn 6-3-1 1-1; Ganguly 
4-0-94): KumWe 5-T-9-0; ciwuhan 
4-2 -6-0. 

K Partnaiaralhy and B Coony. 


S Africa v S Lanka 

FrstTest, second day 


Ntini pays high 
price for his 
big moment 


M AKHAYA NTINI, the 
first black African to 
play for South Africa in a Test 
match, halted a Sri T-ankan 
run charge yesterday when 
he' dismissed the aggressive 
Aravinda de Silva for 77 on 
the second day of the first 
Test in Cape Town. Sri Lanka 
were 212 for five in their first 
innings at close of play in 
reply to South Africa’s 418. 

Before claiming his prized 
wicket the 20-year-old Ntini 
had seen De SQva hammnr 
his bowling as he consistently 
pitched the bail too short. He 
finished with one for 57 from 
10 overs but enjoyed his mo- 
ment of glory when De Silva 
gloved a ball to the wicket- 
keeper Mark Boucher. 

De Silva, who scored his 
runs off 98 balls and hit 13 
fours, dominated a third- 
wicket stand of 129 in 118 min- 
utes with the opener Marvan 
Atapattu, who went on to 
make 60. 

De Silva came to the crease 
when Sri Lanka were 36 for 
two and the match swung 
South Africa's way again 
a fte r he had gone as the left- 
arm spinner Paul Adams dis- 
missed Aijuna Ranatunga for 
20 and Atapattu with succes- 
sive balls: 

Earlier the South Africa all- 
rounder Shaun Pollock had 
made 92, his highest Test 
score. 


(avernlgm 296-fl) 

S M PjRodc tow 0 WK*xofnaslngha _ 82 

TM V Boucner run out 33 

A A Donald b UurollDierzn 12 

PR Adam 9 KeluwttRerani 

b MuraHthernn . 2 

M Ntini not out 3 

Extras (Ml. nBIS) 20 


.418 


Total 

FM of wtateta oonti 367. 412. 414. 
BmAhp Vaas 21-2-75-2. Pughpakunura 
aw-si-tt wtckramaslngho 2S. 4-7-75-3; 
Murallthenm 46-4M3S-4, Jayaaurlya 
6-i-m-O: da Stova 4-0-1 5-0 


snuuaCA 


S T Jayasurtya c 8ouelw b Donald ._ 17 

MSAtapsaucCulilnanb Adana SO 

R S Mahanama c Bouefwr b Donald .. 8 

P A do Slhrt c Boucfiar b NtM 77 

‘AflanabingacAcurmafi b Adams _ 20 
M PTiiMmirtris not out — 2 


fR S Kaluwllharana not out „... 13 

Ektfa5l5a.lw.8nb) 14 


Total (tv 5,53 own) — — ei* 
Pte at uriohotw 20. 36. 165. 194, 199. 

To tab WC Voss. MMuraHthsran. K R 
Pisdipakumara. G P WickramtMngna. 
8ow8ngi Donald 11-l-S7-2:PoHoch 
i3-3-ae-« warn 10-1-57-1 : k«iu 9 
7-T-33-0: Adsms 13-1-43-2. 

UffiptTMK D L OrctaiU m) B S Dunna. 


Weekend fixtures 


(3.0 unloss stated) 

(>4 = «l Wicket) 

Football 

NATIOMWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 
Birmingham v Nottm Forest _ 
Bury v Oxford utd . 


Crewe v Charlton (a-l) . 


Ipswich v Wolverhampton . 
Man City v Shelf Utd. 


Reading v Huddersfield. 
Stake v OPR. 


Sunderland v Portsmouth. 


Swindon v Stockport . 


Tran me re v Bradford C . 
West Brom v Part Vale _ 


Middlesbrough v Norwich (1.0) . 
Second Division 
Blackpool v Gillingham. 


Brentford v Northampton . 
Bristol Rovers v Preston _ 

Chesterfield v Carlisle 

Luton v Grimsby. 


Mlllwallv Burnley. 
Oldham v Wa third . 


Plymouth v Bristol City . 


Southend v Bournemouth . 
Walsall v Wigan. 


Wrexham v Wycombe . 
York v Fulham ___ 


TMnl Division 

Brighton v Cambridge Utd . 

Doncaster v Lincoln City 

Hull v Cardin 


Leyton Orient v Darlington _ 
Macclesfield v Shrewsbury . 
Mansfield v Exeter. 


Notts County v Colchester . 

Peterborough v Chester 

Rochdale v Hartlepool . 


Scunthorpe v Rotherham 
Swansea v Scarborough . 
Torquay v Barnet — 


FA VASK SwnUlnals, second l*fp KtdS- 
growe An V Tiverton Tn; Tow Law Tn v 
Taunton Tn. 

GM YAUXHALL COMWtaKCC: Dover v 
Gateshead: Farnaorougti v Stevo/iage; 
Halite* v Huehden a ETmonds [a-q; Hayes 
v Southport; Hereford v Steugh; Kettering 
v Leek Tn; Morscanibe v Cheltenham; 
Nor th w ith V Yeovil; Stelybrldgo v VWHUng; 
Telford v Hadneaford; Woking v 
MfldBrnilnster. 

UHIBOHD LIXOUEi »r«il«r Dim 

Bomber Bridge v Boston Utd: Blytti Spar- 
tans » Radcllfta Bon Coiwyn Boy v Altra- 
ton Tn; Einlay v Barrow; Gainsborough v 
Uncastor; Hyde Ukf y Friddey: Leigh hmi 

v Altrincham. Wanna v Gutoaioy: Runcorn 
« Spennymoor. Wlneford UM v Chorley. 
FtaD Ashton Utd v Buxton; Bradford PA v 
Gretna: Eastwood Tn v Whitby Tm Fiixton v 
WOrfcsop Tic Great Harwood Tn v Betper 
Tn: Harrogate Tn v Droyiesden: Lincoln 
UtUvCongteonTn: Mattock TnvTraftard; 
Netnartleki v Farsley Colttc; vmtton Alb « 
Whldey Bay: Workington v Stocksbddga 
PS. 


.. Aylflfr 

Bury v Walton A Horsham; Bishop's Start 
ford v Basingstoke: Boremun Wood v 
Kingstoidan: Bromley v CarshaRon; Dog & 
Red v Si Albans: Dulwich v Oxford C; En- 
field v Purtteec Gravesend A N v Hey- 
brldge: Harrow Bor v HUchitr. Hendon v 
Yeorflna: Sutton uta v Ghosnem. texti Ab- 
ingdon Tn v Layton Pennant: Benon Rvra v 
Aidoniw Tic BerVhamafod Tn « Worthing; 
Bniertcay Tn v Whyteteeie: Croydon * Ux- 
bridge: Hampton v Chorteoy Tn; Leather- 
head v WDkingham Tn; MaMfennood Utd v 
Moles ay. Rotrtord v Wembley; Stalnos Tn 


v books Regis Tm Thome uu v Grays 
Atti. ternta Boneteod Adi v Egham Tn; 


Brasknefi Tn y Wlmnhoe Tn: Bratntraa Tn 
u Leighton Tic Convey Utund v BaiMng; 
Chalkmt St Peter v Cheehunt Hungmtord 
Tn v Horsham. Met Police v Windsor & 
Bon: Tilbury v Martow: Tooting & Mitcham 
v Edgware Tn; WeaMsione « Bedford Tn; 
Wittiam Tn v Norinwood. Thktb Clapton v 
Ware; Cortnthlaii Casuals v Lowes: Dork- 
ing v Tniig Tic E Thurrock Utd • Harlow 
Tn; FiockweU Hetuh v Avday; Ford Usd v 
Camber ley Tn: Hemal Hempaead v Win- 
gaio A Ftncidey. Kingsbury Tn v Croydon 
Ath: Southall « Epsom a Ewell. 


BELLS SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
P remier DMsaon 

Aberdeen v Celtic. 


Dundee Utd v Hearts 


Hibernian v Motherwell. 


Kilmarnock v Dunfermline. 
Rangers v St Johnstone 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Airdrie v Stirling . 


Greenock Morton v Patrick . 

Hamilton v Dundee (2J0) 

Raith v Ayr. 


St Mirren v Falkirk. 


Second Division 

Brechin v Clyde . 


Inverness Cal. v Quean of South 

Livingston v East FHe 

Sienhousemulr v Clydebank 
Stranraer v Forinr 

TWrd Division 
Alloa v Albion 


Berwick v Rosa County. 


Cowdenbeath v Queen's Park. 
Dumbarton v Arbroath . 


Montrose v East Stilling. 


DR MARTENS LEAGUE* Prouder Dhr- 

ta® Ashford Tn v Gloucester C: Both v 
Tamwortti; Cambridge C v St Luonards: 
Crawley Tn v Greeley Hvre; Halesowen v 
Bromsgroua; Hastings v Forces Green; 
Nuneaton v Burton Alb; RothweU Tn v 
Mermyr Salisbury * Amorstone: Worcet- 
ter C v Kings Lynn. MWl te DMUont 
Biakenall v Solihull Bon Bracftley Tn v 
Bodwortit utd: Evesham Utd v Grantham 
Tn; Moor Green v VS Rugby: Raunds Tn v 
Ilkeston Tn; Shopshed Dyn v Redditcn utd 
Sutma Rngra » HC Warwick: Stourbridge 
v Wtebach Tn. Sutton Coldileld Tn v Bltston 
Tn. South er n Dtntelon; Bsshley v Cl eve- 
don Tn; Ertth a Bahrodere v Wllney Tn: 
Fleet Tn v Newport AFC: Havant Tn v 
Fisher Ath London; Margate v Ctrenceatw 
Tn: Newport l-O-W * Batdock Trv; Ton- 
bridge Angels v Clmrertord Tn; Weierloo- 
vlllo v Fareham Tn, Waston-S-Mara v 


Chelmstord C; Vow Tn v WOyinauth. 

Hlta Fh 


. . Strut Dtv- 

IMok Atherton Cote v CtWieroe: Burs- 
coegtt v Hoflcer Old Boys: Chadderton * 
Atherton LR; Oarwen v Nentwich Tn; New- 
rasae Tn v Maine Ra Presax Cables v 
RocaoMole UM; Ramabottom IM v Black- 
pool Rvre; Salford C v Gkusop NE: St 
Hetera Tn v Vauxhall GM; Warrington Tn v 
Haslingden. 

ARNOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 


— Billing ham Syn 

V Northallerton; Dwietgn Fed * Btlilngnam 


TnjEasIngtoo v RTM Nawcastto, Qulsbor- 
ouflhTn v Stockton; Morpeth Tn v Durham 
C: Mutton v Croak Tn; Ponrtth v Seated! 
RS: South BMelds v Janew Rooflng. 

NORTimM COUKT1HS EAST UUUHJta 

Premier Mm Arnold Tn v SheffleM; Bring 
Tn v Doneby UU; Curson Ashton « Armth- 
arpa Wot Ecdeshiil tod v Ouan Alb; 
Glaeohoughton Wei v Thacktoy; Haltem v 
Uveroodgo: Hntfletd Main v Soibv Tn 
Mattby kiw v Pickering Tn; N ForribyUM v 
Pontefract Cots; Oaaott Tn v HucknaU Tn. 
SCREHyPlX DBRCCT LEAGUEi Prender 
DMaioau Bldeford v Meikonam Tn: Bristol 
W v Backweli Utd; Chippenham Tn v 
BamBtepln Tn: Keynatem Tn v Wostburv 
UM; Mongntafiuid uu » Colne Tn: Odd 
Down* BrldQowQter Tn; PauJton Rm v 
Bridpart Torrtngton v Chard Tn. Tnnmr 
rewt Torrlngtan v MeHreham Tn. 


Trigger finger 

lets umpires 
call the shots 



Under tlie weather . . . spectators take shelter from the heavy rain that affected the first day of the Antigua Test yesterday photograph: williealleyne 


the money ought to be 
spent an a new stadium. 
The game matters enough 
to make It worth the gov- 
ernment’s while. 

The atmosphere, though, 
is second-to-none. Yester- 
day in the rain Chickie’s 
disco defied, as ever, occa- 
sional official attempts to 
shut it up so there could be 
some sort of announce- 
ment. But Chlckie had 
problems of his own: he 
was competing with a band 
playing hub caps and other 
automotive debris. 

The big mystery 
remained. Where was 
Gravy? The Danny La Rne 
of Test cricket has been pro- 
viding entertainment hi a 
series of outrageous frocks 
on this ground for years. 
There was a sign saying he 
would retire in 2000. But 
there was no sign of him. 

Possibly, the rain would 
have made his mascara 
run. Perhaps he was wait- 
ing for a time when there 
was less going on: Just 
cricket, for instance. 


I N THE light of one or two 
recent controversial deci- 
sions both out here and on 
the sab-continent no one 
can be in any doubt about 
what the hardest job m world 
cricket is. And that’s how do 
you get the nod to be the third 
umpire as opposed to having 

to stand out in the middle the 

whole day. being abused by all 
and sundry. 

Dave Podmore's views on 
umpire protection are well 
known and 1 understand that 
my recommendations for issu- 
ing all rnateh officials with 
semi-automatic firearms are 
being looked on favourably at 
Lord's — although I realise 
they’ve got a lot on their plates 
at the moment dealing with 
the whingers from the Pro- 
Life brigade. 1 dunno, one min- 
ute they’re demanding to be 
admitted to the Long Room, 
the next they want to stay at 
home and have babies. I wish 
they'd make up their minds . 

Umpires place themselves 
at great personal peril and the 
way I see it a small bulge in 
the jacket and a slight risk of 
accidents is not too high a 
price to pay for peace of mind. 
And anyway most first-class 
grounds boast a St John ambu- 
lance with two blokes who 
never have anything else to 
deal with apart from the odd 
Thermos injury. 

Unfortunately, violence and 
intimidation are increasingly 
a feature of the International 
game. It’s sad when someone 
as respected as Wasim Akram 
says he’s afraid to go out of the 
house without a gun, although 
to be fair everyone else who 
lives in Manchester says the 
same thing. And it's doubly 
sad when his team-mates in 
Johannesburg run the risk of 
being assaulted just for enjoy- 
ing a normal night out at a 
disco (or clip joint, as the case 
may be). 

Then there were the two dis- 
graceful incidents during the 
recent Barbados Test one 
when Mister Lara viciously 
criticised Stewle for claiming 
a catch off abump ball, the 
other when Philo Wallace and 
Clayton Lambert cynically 
persisted in hitting Angus 
Fraser aH round the park in 


flagrant contravention of the 

rules of sportsmanship. 

All of which carryings-un 

I areveo-goodr® 35 ®^^^ 

! umpiretogethunsdfootrf 
1 the firing line and up behind 
the protective glass (rftbai Ut* 

tie box at the top of tte pavfl- 

ion. feet up in front of the ttfly 
with a complimentary Came 
and Wireless picnic hamper by 

your side — what could be bea- 
ter? Third umpiring has to be 

the top job in the international 
sports arena right now. 

By and large you’re sat 
there relaxing in comfort like 
a Roman emperor in olden 
times, except they didn't have 
a channel changer in those 
days obviously. 

Nigel Flews told me that the 
last time he was third-umpir- 
ing, out in New Zealand, he 
managed to catch several edi- 
tions of One Man And His Dog 
which he’d missed in the 

Seventies — and what's more 
they were as good as ever. 

And if you’re busy surfing 
some of the more exotic satel- 
lite channels being beamed in 
from Malaysia and happen to 
miss the replay of a disputed 
run-out, or if for any other 
reason you find yourself mak- 
ing a piss-hole decision, not to 
worry. There’s always a 
match referee who’ll back you 
up and tell the press it was just 
one of those unfortunate 
things that sometimes happen 
in this great game of cricket. 

It’s all too easy to overlook 
the superb range of opportuni- 
ties which international um- 
piring offers. George Sharp, 
for example, could have made 
an absolute mint for his com- 
pany GSB Loams Ltd when 
the pitch was being laid out 
here in Antigua. Instead, be 
mysteriously opted for a spell 
in India, sweating cobs and 
backing off the Waugh twins 


with his extravagant use of 
the finger. 

You wouldn’t catch Pod 
passing up a golden chance 
like that That's why I’ve 
made myself available to be on 
the third umpires* panel. No 
one’s got more experience 
under their belt than myself 

The new Britannic Assur- 
ance season is nearly upon us 
and D V Podmore has yet to 
finalis e terms with another 


county, should the umpiring 
gig fell through. County secre- 
taries please note that calls to 
ray mobile are being diverted 
out here. 

So sorry Mum, but would 
you mind not phoning me for a 
Mother’s Day chat tomorrow 
as Northants might be trying 
to get through. 


Cricket - 

West Indies Tour 


For regular score 
updates call 

0930 161 322 
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Robert Ar m s trong expects Scotland 
to pay further for their Slam dunk of 1 990 


L awrence Daiiagiio 
yesterday issued the 
usual diplomatic 
sound-bites about giv- 
ing England's oppo- 
nents respect, yet it was hard 
to believe his team expect 
anything other than a ninth 
successive victory over the 
Scots. 

Scotland, since their 1990 
Grand S iam , have paid a 
heavy price for beating Eng- 
land 13-7 that year, so much 
so that the game's oldest in- 
ternational fixture has lost its 
traditional spice. 

Dallaglio has no reason for 
genuine anxiety about play- , 
ing at Murrayfield tomorrow, 1 
having shared in England's l 
18-9 win there two years ago. . 
The Northampton half-backs 
Matt Dawson and Paul Gray- 
son. who are among seven 
survivors from the 1996 line- 
up, also have happy memo- 
ries of Murrayfield: Dawson 
serviced a rampant English 
pack in brilliant style and 
Grayson set a ground record 
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substitutes 
GUmour (Herioi's FP) 
Huiray (Hawick) 

Nlcol (Bath) 

Pourrtney iNorthampion) 
Gfimas (Watsonians) 
Wright (West ot Scotland) 
Elite (Cume) 


EngUodwfaitttiitM RolonNK 


De GtanvUte (Bath) 
WUUnson (Newcastle} 
Benton (Gkxjcseteo 
Dlproa* (Saracens) 
Grewcock (Saracens) 
Bowntroe (Leicester) 
West (Leicester) 


C Thomas 
(Wales) 

Kick-off 3pm 
tomorrow 
Live on BBCI 


Making up the Lee 
way with invention 


Ian Malin meets Scotland’s bright new 
full-back who knows how to calculate a risk 


ERRICK LEE’s inter- 
national career is 
not so much in its 
infancy as at the tod- 
dler stage. But in barely six 
weeks the London Scottish 
full-back has grown up fast 

It has been a bumpy learn- 
ing curve, though. After Scot- 
land's 19-13 defeat by Wales at 
Wembley a fortnight ago Lee 
spent the Saturday night in a 
London hotel bedroom watch- 
ing television, an ice-pack 
strapped to his shin. Joining 
his team-mates for the after- 
match meal would have meant 
an evening on crutches. 

The 24-year-old Lee had ■ 
limped off after half an hour 
when his leg was trapped be- 
neath a ruck. It was a painful 
game. Earlier he had clashed 
heads with Neil Jenkins; 
Wales’s fly-half left the field 
with a cut so close to his eye 
it could not be stitched. 

The incident was the turn- 
ing-point of the game. Jenkins 
was replaced by Arwel 
Thomas, whose bolder fly-half 
play allowed Wales to bring 
their dangerous backs into 
the game. Lee left the field 
minutes after the collision 
and Scotland probably missed 
him more than Wales did the 
more conservative Jenkins. 

Allan Bateman, the Wales 
centre, was to win the Man of 
the Match award for his 
swashbuckling display. If Lee 
had stayed on he might have 
been in contention. From the 
ldck-off by Jenkins he ran the 
ball from his own 22. For half 
an hour his boldness from the 
back inspired the Scotland 
backs to stretch Wales across 
the width of Wembley. 

Lee has followed in the boot- 


steps of Gavin Hasting s but 
pundits north of the border 
have been quick to compare 
him to Andy Irvine, the finest 
of all attacking Scottish full- 
backs, for his elusive, unpre- 
dictable style. He and Matt 
Perry, his opposite number at 
Murrayfield tomorrow, were 
l unknowns when Scotland and 
England met a year ago. But 
both are exciting runners who 
can turn the course of a game. 

That gloomy Saturday night 
two weeks ago could not have 
been more of a contrast to the 
evening that followed Lee’s 
debut in Dublin a month ear- 
lier, brief though it was. He 
had replaced Rowen Shepherd 
with three minutes remaining 
when the Scots were Hinging 
to their 17-16 lead. Lee had not 
touched the ban when, in in- 
jury-time, a garryowen from 
David Humphreys was lofted 
towards the Scottish posts. 

In the parlance of Bill 
McLaren, “the ball ca m e down 
with snow on it”. Fearlessly 
beneath the snowball was Lee. 
He gritted his teeth, dung on, 
made the mark and cleared 
joyously to touch. The game 
ended and he was engulfed. 

'It was the first time I bad 
played in front of that amount 
of people. The noise was un- 
believable. Fielding the ball 
was not too difficult What I 
was worried about was mak- 
ing sure I found touch. 

“We really celebrated that 
night I think I had a good 
time. The last I remember 
was Doddie Weir throwing 
me around in the street like a 
caber. 

“After we were heavily 
beaten by France a fortnight 
later we were all fairly devas- 


tated. But in many ways it 
was worse after the Wales de- 
feat That was a gamp we 
should have won because we 
created so many chances.’’ 

Lee was speaking in the 
dubhonse at London Scottish, 
his left eye black from the col- 
lision with Jenkins but his 
mood light enough. As befits 
a man with a degree in actu- 
arial maths, he knows the 
risks; and injuries are not a 
new thing to a player who, at 
5ft 9in. has none of the physi- 
cal presence of Hastings, 
whom he has followed into 
the Watsonians and Scotland 
No. IS shir ts. 

Haying for the Ayr dub at . 
foe age of 20 be tore cruciate | 
knee ligaments and was out of , 
the game for two years. “It 
allowed me to live a normal 
student life,’’ he says. 

“At school I, had played, 
standoff unffl the age of 18 so 
that perhaps has helped me 
develop a running game. An 
I early hero was John Ruther- 
ford. I moved to Watsonians 
while at university in Edin- 
burgh but a year ago Simon 
Holmes and Ronnie Eriksson, 
whom Td played with for the 
Scottish A team, persuaded 
me to come to London. The 
rugby is obviously more com- 
petitive but leaving Scotland 
hasn’t necessarily helped my 
international career.” 

Lee admits: "The game 
against England will be in- 
credibly hard. They were bril- 
liant against Wales but thing s 
won’t be easy for them at 
Murrayfield.” 

But as a former Watsonians 
team-mate says: ‘The thing 
that strikes you about Der- 
rick is his confidence. He is 
also a very intelligent guy. He 
got his degree basically with- 
out even trying.” England 
may provide a more search- 
ing examination tomorrow. 


for England with six penalty 
goals. 

Taking his cue from the 
captain, England's forwards 
coach John Mitchell warned 
that Murrayfield would be “a 
very difficult environment” 
and his side faced a potential 
“ambush” organised by that 
wily old fox Jim Telfer. 

England's most obvious 
shortcoming in this fixture is 
their reliance on penalties 
rather than tries, having 
scored only three in their last 
nine visits. Still, statistics 
from previous matches also 
show that Scotland tend to 
spend much of the 80 minutes 
playing without the ball be- 
cause England dominate the 
set pieces and clean up in the 
loose. 

The passion and hostility 1 
from Scottish supporters has ; 
been dissipated by the grow- 
ing awareness that Scotland 
can no longer compete 
against English power and 
pace. Matters have not been 
helped by the new eight-lane I 


running track that distances 
the supporters from their 
team. The Scottish Rugby 
Union’s decision to stage this 
match an a Sunday for the 
first time may also alienate 
the supporters. 

Bill Beaumont, who led 
England to a Grand Slam win 
at Murrayfield in 1980. ac- 
knowledged that the ground 


admits have nearly always 
been favourites to win the 
Calcutta Cup. 

Certainly the man who 
guided Scotland to a Grand 
Slam in 1984 as well as 1990 
will have learned a great deal 
about the potential short- 
comings of the England play- 
ers who took part in last 
' summer’s Lions tour of South 


The Scots may have to settle 
for making at least 1 00 tackles 


"has lost a bit of its atmo- 
sphere” since the years when 
the hosts could win by such 
scores as 33-6 and 18-6. 

“People used to get in much 
earlier to take up a good van- 
tage point; now you're lucky 
to have them all in by the 
kick-off,” he said. “It's hard to 
believe the success England 
have enjoyed, particularly In 
tbe Nineties.” 

As Mitchell suggested. 
Telfer does relish the chal- 
lenge presented by a bigger, 
stronger and possibly fitter ; 
England side who be freely ■ 


Africa, where they were 
coached daily through the 
seven weeks by the Scottish 
disciplinarian. 

Scotland’s performance in 
their defeat against Wales at 
Wembley a fortnight ago may 
perversely have given the 
captain Gary Armstrong and 
his men the conviction that 
they can subdue the English. 
They made Wales look tight 
and pedestrian with their 
enterprising sense of breadth 
and imagination, even if they 
did promise more scores than 
materialised. Arguably the 


Scots were beaten by the 
French referee Joel Dome, 
who declined to play advan- 
tage and uphold Rob Wain- 
might's late touchdown. 

If the props David Hilton 
and Paul Burnell can unhinge 
England’s vulnerable front 
row in the scrums, and if the 
locks Doddie Weir and Da- 
mian Cronin win a decent 
share of line-oui ball Scot- 
land may have a fighting 
chance of driving their oppo- 
nents on to the back foot. 

Any development that al- 
lows the loose forwards Eric 
Peters and Andy Roxburgh to | 
make use of their scavenging 
skills in broken play should ' 
work to Scotland's advantage I 
and perhaps sow doubts in ; 
En gl i oh minds. 

Scotland also have quick- 
witted backs who can exploit 
momentary midfield gaps and 
available space on the Hanks. 
The fly-half Craig Chalmers’s 
vast international experience 
of 58 caps is often a major 
asset In this fixture: Gregor 
Townsend, enjoying a new 
sense of freedom at centre, 
will be eager to upstage bis 
Lions t eam -mate Jeremy Gus- 
cott; and. probably most sig- 










nificant, the ftill-back Derrick 
Lee has brought another di- 
mension with his exciting 
long-range strikes. 

However, England's collec- 
tive firepower is likely to 
overwhelm the instinctive 
gifts of the Scots, who may 
have to settle for making at 
least 100 tackles. 

England's biggest enemy 
after their record 60-26 vic- 
tory over Wales might be com- 
placency, though Mitchell in- 
sists their mental preparation 
has been good. Nevertheless 
Clive Woodward began talk- 
ing about winning the World 
Cup after a single win. 

The England coach has had 
to make four changes but 
none really weakens the 
team; indeed, tbe return of 
Dawson may increase Eng- 
land's options around the 
fringes and provide a more 
direct line of attack through 
the midfield. 

Unlike the beleaguered 
Scots, England have substi- 
tutes of proven ability on 
band each time a top player 
has to drop out That is tbe 
true measure of the widening 
gap in quality between Eng- 
land and the Celts. 


Ear-biteprop 
Yates is 
fined by his 
club Bath 


T HE Bath prop Kevin 
Yates, banned for six 
months after the London Scot- 
tish flaw k pr Simon Fenn had 
his ear bitten in a cup tie in 
January, has been fined an 

unHisHncpd s um by hfc Huh. 

A dub statement last night 
made clear that the manage- 
ment considered that their 
action finally drew a line 
under the affair. But Yates is 
still considering a High Court 
appeal against the Rugby 
Football Union ban. 

Scotland completed an A 
team Grand Slam at Inver- 
leith yesterday when they de- 
stroyed a woeful England 
42-14, avenging last season’s 
even more crushing 52-17 de- 
feat. The England second 
team have not won a game all 
season. 

Duncan Hodge was the ar- 
chitect of the victory, the Wat- 
sonians fly-half scoring 17 
points. The centre David Offi- 
cer scored two tries and the 
captain Stuart Reid, “the wing 
John Kerr and Hodge all 
crossed the England line. The 
French referee Gerard Bor- 
ream also awarded Scotland a 
3 1 st- minute penalty try for de- 
liberate offside. 

Rich Butland. the Bath By- 
halt scored three penalties 
for outclassed England and 
the Richmond wing Dominic 
Chapman a late try. 

Having used several substi- 
tutes, England ended the 
match with the Saracens 
hooker George Chuter as an 
emergency left-wing. It 
summed up their shambolic 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile Arwel Thomas, 
the fly-half dropped from 
Wales's first team, scored an 
outstanding try, selling dum- 
mies to Killian Keane and Ga- 
briel Fulcher, and kicked 17 
points as Wales heat Ireland 
42-27 at Limerick's Thomond 
Bark. 


Mark of valour. . . Derrick Lee, sporting a black eye, is growing np fest on tbe international stage photograph.- frawsaron 


Athletics 


Motor Racing 


Kenyans venture fourth cross-country title for Tergat Last chance saloon for Mansell 


Duncan (Wackay 
in Marrakech 


UL TERGAT has al- 
ady won his fourth con- 
ive world cross-country 
pionship here this week- 
n Kenyan eyes anyway, 
l emerald-green oasis of 
urse dug out of the 
>ccan desert and set 
st the beautiful back- 
of the snow-covered 
mountains. 


Tergat whose first victory 
came in Durham three years 
ago, is again his country’s 
No. 1, which for Kenyans is 
us uall y merely the prelude to 
winning the world champion- 
ship. Since 1986 only Moroc- 
, co's Khalid Skab has m a n aged 
to prevent a Kenyan winning 
the individual tide in the 12 - 
j kilometre race, and in the 
foam event during that period 
no country has pot the brakes 
on the Kenyan juggernaut. 

No British man has won 
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since Ian Stewart in 1975, the 
last time these championships 
were held in Morocco. A vic- 
tory tomorrow would make 
even David’s win over Goliath 
look like a minor upset 

Tbe world has become a c- 
custamed to Kenyans setting 
the pace and they seem to 
many to have a natural gift 
But Tergat 28, says it is a 
myth that their prowess is a 
consequence of life at altitude, 
simple food, a lifestyle without 
the car. and children who 
cover as much as 20 miles 
daily, to and from school. 

“Every time you read 
papers and magazines, that’s 
what people say, but it's a 
myth about young kids run- 
ning many kilometres to 
school,” he said. “In my case, 
home to school was just 800 
metres.” 

Tergat is an exception be- 
cause most of his colleagues 
ramp from the agricultural El- 
doner region and he is the only 
international to hail from Ka- 
barnet, an industrialised town 
of some 100,000 people. His 
father owned a car and Tergat 
works with computers. 

Kenyan athletes are rarely 
comfortable with the expo- 
sure their success brings, but 
Tergat is at home with the 
press. When based at his 
training camp in Italy he 
keeps in touch with current 
affair e by reading the Guard- 
ian every day. 

He insists he is n o thin g 
special and anyone could 
achieve what he has through 
hard work. ‘TJo man has two 
hearts,” he said. “There is no 
secret except work, very hard 
work.” 

It is a lesson Britain’s Paula , 


Radcliffe has heeded, and she 
is probably the best bet to pre- 
vent African runners win- 
ning all six individual titles 
in a competition which this 
year, for the first time, will 
include men’s and women's 
races over 4km and be spread 
over both days of the week- 
end. Radcliffe will race over 
4km tomorrow after today’s 

flkm 

The Bedford runner fin- 
ished second last year in 
Turin, beaten by Ethiopia’s 
Derartu Tulu only in the final 
| seven strides. "I have had 
some good training in Albu- 
querque and then In Portugal 
and am feeling as good as I 
have ever felt going into this i 
event” she said. 

Even temperatures touch- 
ing 28C (82F) should not affect 
her. ‘TT you are in good shape 
you can handle this sort of 
weather,” said David Clarke, 
Britain's team manager. 
“And Paula is very fit” 


Alan Henry 

N igel mansell is to 

make a comeback this 
season in a three-race pro- 
gramme at the wheel of a 
Ford Mondeo in selected 
rounds of the British Tour- 
ing Car Championship. 

The 44-year-old former 
Formula One and IndyCar 
champion will race on Tar- 
mac for the first time since 
he left McLaren-Mercedes 
after retiring from the 1995 
Spanish Grand Prix. 

Apart from his one-off* 
ice- racing outing at Chamo- 
nix last month, Mansell’s 
only previous appearance 


l in a tonring car came in a 
1993 wlnner-takes-all 
shoot-out at Donington 
Park, also in a Mondeo. 

On that occasion he lost 
control under braking for 
the Old Hairpin, was struck 
by Tiff NeedeU’s Vauxhall 
Cavalier and cannoned Into 
a retaining wall. He was 
knocked unconscious and 
the wrecked car had to be 
cut apart to release him. 

It is not yet known 
whether Ford will field a 
third Mondeo for Mansell 
or whether one of the two 
regular drivers. Will Hoy 
and Craig Baird, will have 
to stand down for his three 
races. 


Hockey 


Women’s world incentive 



Radcliffe . . . double-header 


PatRowtoy 

E NGLAND’S players have 
their last opportunity to 
secure selection for the 
Women’s World Cup when 
they play two internationals 
against Scotland at Lilleshall 
♦his weekend. The World Cup 
♦warn will- be announced on 
Thursday week. 

Scotland, who have already 
announced their World Cup 
team, are awarding caps but 
England see these matches as 
training and intend to use all 
23 squad members except Hi- 
lary Rose, who is in the United 
States. Her absence will give 
the third-choice goalkeeper 


Katy Roberts, of Chelmsford, a 
chance to Impress. 

In the circumstances Scot- 
land have a good chance of 
confirming their higher 
world ranking, although they 
have beaten England only 
once in their last 25 official 
matches. 

Scotland are without their 
winger Susan Gllmour be- 
cause of Dutch playoffs, and 
Diane Renllson is doubtftil 
with a pelvic injury. 

• The Hockey Rules Board 
has announced that from July 
1 no substitutions can be made 
for penalty corners, thus end- 
ing the era of the comer 
specialist on tbe bench. An- 
other change abolishes offside. 


Ice Hockey 

Steelers at 
melting point 

Vic Batchelder 

S HEFFIELD STEELERS. 

feeing eviction on two 
fronts, must win tonight’s 
second game in their best-of- 
three Superleague play-off 
semi-final series with Cardiff 
Devils. 

The defending champions' 
hopes of reaching next Satur- 
day’s final at Manchester's 
Nynex Arena depend on them 
overturning the 5-4 overtime 
defeat in Cardiff on 
Wednesday. 

More talks are planned for 
Monday on a possible Dota- 
tion or share issue to resolve 
the Steelers’ financial crisis, 
with their millionaire owner 
George Dodds still seeking a 
buyer 12 months after first 
putting the club up for sale. 
‘It looks more and more 
likely the club will press 1 
ahead with a flotation," their 
general manager Steve 
Crowther said yesterday. 

The other semi-final sees 
Manchester Storm needing a 
borne win tonight to force a 
third game against Ayr Scot- 
tish Eagles. Storm were yes- 
terday considering lodging a 
last-minute appeal on behalf 
of their Swedish defenceman i 
Mikael Wiklander, suspended 
for two games after collecting 
a gross misconduct penalty in 
the 5-3 defeat at Ayr on 
Wednesday. 

Wiklander’s suspension 
comes on top of injuries and 
departures, and Storm are in I 
danger tonight of incurring a 1 
fine for having fewer than the 
stipulated 15 players available. 


Sailing 


Toshiba makes 
biggest gain 

Bob Rslrar 

T HE fleet has cleared the 
coast of Brazil In the Whit- 
bread Round the World Race 
and is heading towards the 
finis h of the sixth leg, more 
than 3,000 miles away in Fort 
Lauderdale. “It looks like we 
are linin g up for a restart,” 
Paul Cayard said early yester- 
day when several of tbe boats 
were very dose. 

At that time Ca yard's EF 
Language had George Col- 
lins's Chess ie Racing half a 
mile behind hen to leeward 
Paul Standbridge's Toshiba 
was less than a mile straight 
behind and-Knut Frostad's 
Innovation Kvaemer was five 
miles abeam to the west. 

It was all to change because 
of the micro-systems which 
develop in the -tropical 
weather. With Lawrie Smith's 
Silk Cut leading on tbe west- 
ern edge of the fleet and Swed- 
ish Match the most' easterly, 
there was the opportunity for 
either to make big gains. But 
Toshiba, sailing a more west- 
erly course than the rest, 
made the biggest. 

There was a shuffle of the 
pack; Silk Cut stayed in front 
on the leg but her lead was 
cut by nine miles to just over 
2 ■/>. Toshiba took a leaf out of 
Smith's book and gambled on 
the west; the move brought 
her a significant gain in the 
six hours to noon. 

Entering the doldrums, the 
choice of exactly where to 
cross the belt of calms and 
squalls will be crucial to suc- 
cess on this leg. 
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English Archer 
on target for 
pointed return 


Robert Armstrong 

meets a lock with 
something to prove at 
Murrayfield tomorrow 


G arath archer 

lias a point to prove 
against Scotland He 
did not receive a 
single successful line-out 
throw when he made his 
debut at Murrayfield two 
years ago. 

The memory of that after- 
noon, which saw En g lan d 
grind out an 1&-9 victory in a 
classic stick-it-up-your- 
jumper contest, still rankles 
with the 6ft 6in, I9st Geordie 
who has since become one of 
the most reliable ball-winners 
in the business. 

Though Archer's Test 
career was launched by Jack 
Rowell, the Newcastle for- 
ward was overlooked for last 
year's Five Nations Champi- 
onship and he missed the 


‘The ground 
shook and the 
noise hit me 
physically 
like a wall’ 


summer tour to Argentina 
with injury. It needed a new 
coach, Clive Woodward, to get 
the 23-year-old back in the 
Test groove: his abrasive 
skills have made him an ever- 
present in England's six 
matrheg rtiia season, talcing 
his total of caps to eight 
"I remember two things es- 
pecially about my first interna- 
tional,'’ Archer said "There 
was the crowd: Jan Sleight- 
holme had told me the sound 
would be awesome and when 
the Scotland team ran out the 
whole place erupted, the 
ground shook and the noise hit 
me physically like a wad 
"The other thing t hat sticks 
in my mind is that my own 
side wouldn't throw me any 
line-out ball That was really 
disappointing because the 
bread and butter for a second 
row is always line-out balL 
“Still. Murrayfield Is a fab- 
ulous place to play rugby and 
I love the whole atmosphere 
around the city on the morn- 
ing of the match. You can 
hear people shouting at you 
from outside the hotel and 
hundreds of Scottish fans 
have their faces painted blue. 
I think it’s the best feeling 
I’ve experienced in the build- 
up to any major match. 


"I’ll be playing directly 
against Doddie Weir in the 
line out — at Newcastle he 
jumps at No. 4 while fm at 
No. 2 — so this meeting 
should be fun for both of us. 
We have a lot of respect for 
each other. If I can do well 
against Doddie HI regard that 
achievement as highly as any- 
thing I’ve done in rugby.” 

Probably the most im- 
proved international lock in 
the British Isles this season. 
Archer is convincing proof 
that the Premiership offers a 
direct route into the England 
team, which can get along 
nicely without the "second 
tier” of divisional competi- 
tion proposed by Fran Cotton. 

Indeed, Archer believes his 
confident all-round game has 
developed rapidly because of 
the help he has received from 
two sources, Newcastle and 
his England second-row part- 
ner Martin Johnson. 

“1 really enjoy playing 1 
alongside Martin because he ; 
was a boyhood hero for me 
from the age of 17.” Archer I 
admitted. "I was always I 
watching Martin perform- at 
some level for England and* 
now it's great to be playing as 
an equal in the same side as 
him. You always feel it's an 
honour to have got the chance 
to play with your hero. 

“1 would love to get to the 
status Martin has achieved, 
recognised worldwide, not 
just in England, as a good, in- 
ternational player. Pd like 
people in New Zealand to be 
saying, Tm playing a gainst 
Archer this weekend', rd love 
to do a Lions tour there and 
most of all I want to win the 
World Cup With En gland 

“It gives me a charge that 
Dean Ryan has got back into 

the Englan d ttym T*m abso- 
lutely delighted because I 
think be deserves it Certain 
people would never give him 
a second thought because of 
his reputation, but he’s had 
two great seasons with New- 
castle and I think there is no 
limit to what he can do now 
for England. 

“WeVe got forwards, like 
Dean, who have a definite 
edge to their play. They are 
out-and-out competitors and 
notafraid to show their pace 
occasionally. When the other 
side knows you have major 
competitors like that, you've 
won half the battle before you 
even step on to the pitch.” 

Amber is a qualified joiner 
and a former Royal Signals 
radio telegraphist, recently 
taking up a course In sports 
massage “to improve my CV”. 
He shoots game and used to 
be a keen fisherman "until I 
became guilty about kilting 
the fish”. Much as he enjoys 
those pastimes though, noth- 
ing gives him as much plea- 





Aiminghigh. . . Archer gets a lift against Australia 


sure as messing about with a 
rugby ball 

“Before training I’ll go out 
and chuck; foe ball ardund or 
just dribble it along the 
ground.” he said. “In the 
changing roam yonH find me 
kicking the ball against foe 
wall and trying out whatever 
little things come into my 
mind. 1 also practise slinky 
tittle passes. You never know, 

I might even give one in a 
match some day. 

"At one stage I even de - 1 


cided to take up goalkicking j 
after watching John Bales of 
Australia. I took a few lessons 
with Dave Aired, found I had 
a bit of a touch for it and 
went back to my club and 
worked at it every day. 

•1 became fairly good at it 
but then I had to stop because 
the kicking was giving me 
really bad knee ache. 

“I haven't given so much 
thought to my r unning and 
my support work, but I'm 
working on those areas too. I 
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Ireland v Wales 


Favourites fear a 

green whitewash 

... . the Welsh backs will be gen 

lan Malin finds some Irish conce ^^‘® st 
heroic failure breed embarrassing defeat ^ 

BEAT expectations ft of 
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Wales will miss the physi- 
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SS^lGdefeM in Paris a .Wales's coach Welsh tecl£S receive 

rtnigbt ago, are favourites, nng said- 1 . u ^ ^ the passes they craved. The 
, unusual position forfoem more conservative Jenkins is 

ren if they have beaten appointing and umonwi ^ >; 0 . w today, 

ales four times in a row. to lose a British Li ^ Both teams will need to 

it ic Tint snmethine the Irish Scott but we are estre 5 their riisciDline after 


GatlaruTs sive BateimtheMan * ** 
revitalised team, after their Mg^tW^embfe^ 
heroic 18-16 defeat in Pam a Wales s co^ Kevin ^ ^ 
fortnight ago, are favourites, png saicL . „ ^ 

ah unusuaL position for them leash Leigh D unfortunate 
even if foeT have beaten appointing and 
Wales four times in a row. to lose a British Li ^ 

It is not something the Irish Scott but we are A. 

narticularly relish, as their fortunate to have a player 1 of 
SSSTSelttwA has 

pointed out The Harlequins chance. He tike* to take on 
hooker was rounded on back his opposite i pur °k er i if 


serous ■■ — 

the passes they craved. The 
more conservative Jenkins is 
back at So. 10 today. 

Both teams will need to 
keep their discipline after 


SSnST ; to have a fgr <f .“5-STBEMS 

Leigh’s hx last two Saiur- 


home ntaen he suggested at 
the start of the season that 
wins over Italy, Scotland and 
Wales would represent a sat- 


very adept at putting people 
into space around him.” 

The enduring image at 
Wembley is of Bateman run- 


isfectory season. That assess- ning the’ ball from behind bis 
ment has proved, if anything, own line, twisting and_turn- 


over-optimistlc- Beaten by the 
Italians and Scots, Ireland 


own line, twisting and turn- 
ing past two Scotland tacklere 
and setting up a Wales attack 


Lansdowne Road teams 
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felt I ; made progress against 
■Wales, getting the ball in my 
hands a few times and mak- 
ing-some good little runs. 
viously that was a great game 
to play in. It was my first 
game for England in which 
we've scored a whole lot of 
points and given the other 
side a frouncing." 

Archer's quiet smile sug- 
gested Scotland may have to 
work prodigiously bard to 
avoid a stiff dose of the same 
medicine. I 


desperately need a win over down the touchline. Whether 
Wales. 

Wood s«id‘ “I think it is un- 
realistic at times, foe way ex- 
pectations can change within 
foe space, of a week or two. _ c ’isc 

Everybody was talking about ]\< 
record defeats in Paris, and 

then, after we came pretty ;£«RW* 0 »c* u^M^non 
dose to winning, everyone . ■; tsaccans) • -• twaspss 

goes totally over foe top. . ; , / • 

‘There is more pressure on lyeiaBo 
foe players because of that 
but we are trying to keep it tSC?' . , 
witiiin foe limits of what we ?' V "-fSti 

expect of ourselves." 7 . Wart * v«c 

Wood has shaken off foe ef- ,^ 1 ™-. 

fects of Raphael Ibanez’s right ttu -” , . u '" ' J v ” ! 

book in Paris and a subse- !S< ? ,K ** sr ' 

guent bout of flu to lead his „ 

i side against a Wales team 3PW&Rao»! } ’-.ww 

who also restored some self- ' 

belief two weeks ago, with a < .-V->. "'i ‘ JS ct*' 

lucky 19-13 win over Scotland 

at Wembley. Lucky because .<Canji«/ • 

the Scots missed several tftVoyiitj, 

chances to win the game and Jpte»lft v '• 

because Wales might well -r' • i 

have conceded a second-half . ■ i '* 11 ! 111 ?. T®* 

penalty try when Gareth : 

Thomas body-checked Craig mragt. ! sKowiwy 

Chalmers in the second half. t -- - i l ’. _ 

Wales, though, have backs ™ ;•••■" -*•' " ; u 

well able to deflate any over- Wale®, i 

blown expectations from Ire- • JZb . 

land's supporters. Scott Gibbs V ■, 

will be missing this afternoon ■ • luaeoji) • ■ , . ^aHsn» 


ee has sent off Martin Cony 
of Leicester and Richmond s 
Scott QuinnelL 
By the time Morrison s 
final Whistle is heard. Ireland 
should hare secured the win 
they deserved in Paris. Other- 
wise a whitewash surely 
awaits. 
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open the best of defentss. 
and the boot of Neil Jenkins 
will punish any Irish 
indiscipline. 

Gatland, the New Zealander 
who took over after last 
month’s shock resignation of 1 
Ireland’s English coach Brian 
Ashton, was also keeping feet 
on tbe ground. "I heard a cou I 


Ireland sub sti t u tes 
McCaB (London Irish) 
Humphrey»<London Irish) 
O'Meara {Cork Ccmstrtutfon) 
Ctohresy froung Munsler) 
PoppleweB {Newcastle) 
Nesdale (Newcasfle) 
Galway (Shannon) 

E Miller (Leicester) 


Wales sub s ti t u tes 
Boobyer (Llanelli) 
Hayward (Ebbw Vale) 
John (Pontypridd) 

S Davies (Swansea) 
Roy (Pontypridd) 
Mustoe (CartSff) 
Hurrqahreys (Canfiff) 


R e fe ree: 

E Morrison 
(England) 


Kick-off 3pm 
Live on BBCl 
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Woods stands tall against the storms 


David Davies at Bay Hlfl 

T HE British, it is said, 
like nothing better than 
to talk about the 
weather. The Americans, 
however, who have a great 
deal more of it than most, do 
much more than talk: they 
have a 24-hours-e-day, seven- 
days-a-week television chan- 
nel devoted to nothing but 
forecasting sunshine or 
showers. 

The Weather Channel is 
compulsive viewing for some, 
Including one DS Tour profes- 
sional. Marco Dawson, who 
lists it among his bobbies, 
along with snook fishing, ulti- 
mate fighting and orchids. 

The channel has been 
required watching this week 
In Florida, as the state has 


been swept by storms, and 
yesterday, for foe second day 
in succession, the Bay Hill In- 
vitational ground to a halt In 
addition to their own sophis- 
ticated lightning detectors, 
officials. knew from television 
that bad weather was ap- 
proaching from the south- 
west, and they knew, too, just 
how bad It might be. 

Captions proclaimed 
"severe weather" and warned 
that "flood watch" precau- 
tions should be initiated. 
There was. they said, an 
80 per cent chance of “severe 
thunderstorms, accompanied 
by damaging winds and hail ”. 

It was little consolation that 
away in Arizona and New 
Mexico the weather was 
lovely and that Laura Davies 
had only the golf to worry 
about as she attempted to win 


the Standard Register Ping 
event In Phoenix for the fifth 
consecutive year, a sequence 
no one has ever achieved. 

In New Mexico the 17- year- 
old Spanish amateur Sergio 
Garcia had a 66 in foe first 
round of a Nike (secondary) 
Tour event to be two behind 
the leader. Garcia, who has ] 
won foe British Boys' title 
and is the current Spanish 1 
champion, has attracted the | 
nickname of El Nino, so it 
could all be his fault. 

As officials struggled to get 
the first round completed at 

Bay Hill, foe players were 
called back to foe clubhouse 
at 1.15pm. with at least half 
the field unfinished. But 
Tiger Woods, who was facing 
a 40-foot eagle putt on tbe long 
12th overnight, managed to 
birdie that bole and three 


Riley back to his best 


Gordon Richardson 

atPentoa 


W AYNE RILEY, fight- 
ing fit again after 
breaking a rib in a 
collision with a coffee table, 
yesterday posted a 66 to move 
into the lead in the Portu- 
guese Open on 134, 12 under 
par. here at Le Meridien. 

Tbe Australian is two shots 
ahead of Scotland's Paul Law- 
rie, whose round of 64 edged 
him a stroke ahead of David 
Gilford, wbo hit a 67. and 
Peter Mitchell, 70. 

Darren Clarke, who was 
riding high on top of the 
leaderboard after an opening 
round of 66, collapsed spectac- 
ularly after suffering from a 
stomach upset Two three- 
putts and a four-putt saw him 
dramatically drop four 
strokes In his first eight i 
holes. 

To his credit be rallied to 
birdie the last three holes and 
salvage a 74. finishing along- 
side Sam Torrance, the last 
winner of the champ i onshi p 


at Penlna in 1982, who 

squeezed eight birdies into a 

66 . 

Clarke said afterwards: “I 
nearly didn't play at all and 
my concentration was badly 
hit I won’t be eating crab for 
dinner tonight.” 

For Riley, after what he de- 
scribed as an horrendous 
start to tbe year, things are at 
last looking up. 

The Surrey-based player 
from Sydney languished lew 
in the top 100 after his first 
five Tour outings in Thailand, 
South Africa and foe Middle 
East. But he moved up into 
the tap 10 in Morocco a week 
ago and yesterday's eighth 
birdie left him with high 
hopes of a repeat of his 1996 
Portuguese triumph at 
Aroeira near Lisbon. 

Rdey. who wields a Tor- 
rance-style broom-handle put- 
ter, holed from 12 feet. 40 feet 1 
and 18 feet to complete bis 
round with the smoothest of 
birdie hat-tricks. 

Lawrie, whose nine-below- 
par effort did not constitute a 
new course record with pre- 


ferred lies being permitted, 
collected seven birdies and 
two eagles, holing from 45 feet 
for his three at foe long 11 th 
and hitting a six-iron to four 
feet at foe last. 

Lawrie did not mind being 
denied the record. *Tve been 
struggling a hit this year." he 
said, "and this is easily my 
best round or the year. I’ve 
played four tournaments, 
missing the cut twice, so I’m 
really pleased with tbe way I 
played today." 

Mitchell, one behind Clarke 
overnight, was without his 
five-iron for six holes because 
it needed to he repaired after 
the head worked loose in a 
bunker. He also battled with 
slippery grips for most of his 
round. He believes he would 
have caught Riley but for "go- 
ing to sleep" on tbe five par- 
fives and managing to birdie 
only one of them. 

But he is still there, along- 
side Gilford, who holed a 50ft 
bunker shot to launch his 
round with an audacious 
birdie four after a bad drive 
and even worse recovery. 


more to put together an elgbt- 
under-par round of 64 and be 
the leader in the clubhouse. 

He leads by one from tbe 
local man Robert Damron, 
with Steve Strieker on 67. 
Rick Fehr and John Daly are 
both four under and in the 
clubhouse, and on the course 
Ernie Els was five under with 
three to play and Davis Love 
HI four under with five to 
play. 

Twenty of Daly’s past 22 
rounds have been par or bet- 
ter. "1 feel like when I step on 
the tee Tm going to play half- 
decent" he said. “It’s a confi- 
dence thing." 

Woods, too, was quite 
pleased with himself. His 61 
was his best start to a tourna- 
ment since a similar round in 
the Byron Nelson Classic 11 
months ago. "Overall I played 


Davies overcomes her nerves 
to stay in contention for record 


i Elspetti Burnside 
| in Phoenix 

B EHIND the usual happy. 

go-lucKy veneer, Laura 
; Davies has been suffering 
inner turmoil at the Stan- 
dard Register Ping tourna- 
ment here this week. 
“When I stood on the first 
tee you could bear a pin 
drop and It was almost tor- 
ture," she admitted. 

It is a chance to make his- 
tory which has caused her 
stomach to chnrn. She 
hopes, at Moon Valley 
tomorrow afternoon, to be- 
come the first professional 
to win a tournament five 
years in a row. 

”1 didn't think I would be 
nervous but I was really 
scared I wouldn’t get Into 
contention this week,” said 
the former world No. I. 

Sbe need not have wor- 
ried. After four birdies in 
an opening three-under 70 
she was three shots behind 
the leader Cindy Figg-Cnr- 
rier. Sbe moved to four 


under for the tournament 
after nine holes of the 
second round to confirm 
that she was not going to 
give up the title without a 
fight 

Having birdied the par- 
four 5th in the first round 
she reduced the 530-yard 
10th to a birdie four in the 
second when she got up and 
down from a bunker. She 
dropped a shot at the 13th 
but immediately got it back 

with a 20-foot birdie putt at 
the par-four 14th. 

Cheshire’s Joanne Mor- 
ley, in her second season in 
the United States, shot a 1 
two-under 71 to move to 
one under at the halfway . 
stage. The 3l-year-old Sol- 
heim Cup player has bad a I 
slow start to the season but 
1 five birdies ensured she 
stayed the weekend. 

It was. however, a disap- 
pointing day for the Sol- 
heim Cup Scot Kathryn 
Marshall- She shot a level- 
par 72 but, three over on 
149, looked likely fo miss 
the cut by a single shot. 


Rugby Union 


well,” he said. ‘It was nice to 
convert a few of the chances I 
made-” By that he meant he 
had holed a few birdie putts, 
and he even claimed that he 
had pit his putting sorted. 
How? "Hours and hours on 
I the putting, green," he said, 

! wincing. 

He had also looked at vid- 
eos taken of him in the early 
part of last year when he was 
putting well, compared them 
with his stance and posture 
now and made the necessary 
adjustments. He had become 
crouched over the ball and 
Woods, to putt well, needs to 
be upright and to use the put- 
ter in pendulum fashion. . 

He was back to that y ester- 1 
day and may be more danger- | 
ous than ever as a result. 
There are 26 putting days to 
the Masters. 


•*’ MnMMOHIIiai Ireland 37 Wolm 
* 2 SaotaM <3 England u. 

U-21 IMTHRMATIONALV Ireland 27 
Wl»3 2 6: Scotland 16 England 32. 
BW«B Otago WgMonden 41 Coastal 
Sfiarica 35. 


Rugby League 


NATIONAL 

Sydney 26. 


PORTUGUESE Or EM (Panina). QuaRA- 
m* »er third renmd (GB/lr.j umeas Mated 
-sematmrr): 1 »« W Rttoy ia^m 68. 

1JB P Lawrie 72. 84. 1ST P Mitchell 67 
70. O Odford 70. 87. 131 J Rfnnsv (Fr) 70 
68. S Luna (Sp) 71. 67 in D Carter 73 
66! P HodWom (SWO) 72. 67 140 J C<> 
ceres (Arg) $9. 71: H Nystrom i$w«| 72. 68; 

I Oarbutt 72. 66: D Clarke 66 74 $ Tori 
ranee 74. 66; j Lomas 71. 69 I4i t John- 
stone (Zlm) 68. 73: O Smyth 73. j Vjn 
do Vntte (Fri 88. 73. 142 A Oldcom 71 71 
Q Owen 72. TO. M-A Martin |Spl JO. 72 F 
Henge \Swe) Tt. TV. s Banned 74. F 
Jacoteon |Swo) 72. 70; P Bator n ro- m 
J ames 71. 71: J Singh (India) C9. 73. 143 Ft 
Bowl! 71. 7Z e Romero (Arg) 68. 75: O 
Thomson 76. 87: D Chnprn (Swej 74. 6i S 
AIKer (NT) 74. 6ff. J Rivero |Sp| 73. 70, F 
Can (Sol 71. 72; M Reale (K\ 74. 69. S Coq« 

73. 70: S Timing (Don) 72. 71: O Howoll 71 
72; R Jocqueiln (Fr) 76. 67. A Caorero 
(Arg) 75. 68: D Hospital (Sp) 66, 75 144 I 
F*yman 73. 71: j Sandolm (Swn) 73. 71: d 
C ooper 73. 71; v Phillips 70. 74; A Ceika 
(Gcr) 72. 72 P Sloland (Swo) 72. 72; j 
Ryatrom (3wal 73. 71. H ClarK 77. 67; J 
Btcierton 73. 71: A Hunter 72. 72; f Tar- 
naud (Fr) 75. 69; M Mackenzie 74. 70: O 
EJ I oason (Swo) 73. 71. O Lynn 71. 73. 145 
C Hal nil ne (US) 77. 66; C Clan. 74. 7i : a 
G orrido ISp) 72. 73: R Bums 76. 69; Q Cole 
lAusi 71. 74; T 0*1119 (US) 71. 74; G Evans 

74. 71; S Ballesteros (Sp) 72. 73: J Rask 
(SWO) 74. 71. 144 R Claydon 75. 71. R 
Chapman 72. 74; M Davis 75. 71: P Eales 

75. 71: J Payne 74, 72. J SpenCO 74. 72; tut 

Lafeoer (Netn) 73 . 73: r G 09 O 0 (Got) 73 
73; D Rabertwn 73. 73: S Lo&ney (Ausl 71. 
70: M A jlmsitu (Sp) 75. 71; J Hawhsworlh 

76. 71. 

Tennis 

UPTON CHAMPIONSHIPS (Key Bn \ 
cayne): M ra in* Mew T Marti* (US) 
bt J Gdmard 4-6. 7-6. 7-& M Woedforde 
(Aw) bt J M Gamblll (US1 8-1. 6-2: J Cou- 
rier (US) W R Vase* fCz) B-t. 6-G; j Tar- 
■ n fo (US) bt D Prlnoall (Oort 6 - 1 . 7-5; 5 
D eee da t (C*j tx N Lapentu (Ecu) 3 -* 7 - 6 . 

6- 4: N Ferutf a [fr) bt L Hewitt (Aus) 5-4. 
3-6. 6-4. D Heate r (Can) bt N Godwin 6-2. 

7- «: P Hurts* (Noth) M S ureau (Can) 
6-4. 6-3: V Spadaa (US) bt J Alonso (Spi 
3-6. 6-4. 6-4: O Puri (It) k R Jo boll (Brl 

6- 4. 6-1 D ft ftftepBlm (Ne»l bt S 

Orapor (Aus) 6-7. 7-5. 6-3. L AraoM (Aral 
Bt j Von Kortk (Bat) 6-1. 3-6. 8-1: S Sftv- 
rift (Arm) bt D Mermen (Bel) 6-4. 6-2. M 
Tririutt (AUS) M S Swire (AuS) 6-7. 6-2. 

7- 5. Wo wi e tn S VBtmj (US] bt D Chlad- 
taua (C?) 6-4. 6-0; M QryztiawsLa (Ptotj tu 
J Capriati (US) 6-0. 7-6; C tk£fci (Usi L 
Nemockova (Cz) 6-3. 8-3: C TomxwV*. 
faro (Spl Bt A Stevenson (US) 2-6. b-3. 
G-% K Hdumtgrt (StovnM) H w Protai 
(Gar) 64S, 4-6, 6-3, A Cfttaeon W a 
R ipprer (US) 7-6. 7-1 ft Ffedike t Aun w 
K StudenlkovB (Sfcnafc) 7^. 7-6; a 
■ a Bra un u (Fr) w L Ooleru (It) 7-5. 6-1: 

A MMer (US) bt L On<rer4M7ubbl (Fr) 6 - 4 . 
6 - 7 . 6-1: M latM (Japan) bt A Garni (Cr) 
6 -1. 5-2; L HeNaS (US) P Hy-Bouloia 
(Can) 6-0. 1-4. T-5: A rtarliemia nrn 
iftwt (Fr) bt M Oromana (Netti) 3-6. 6 - 3 . 
6-1 B IMia (Ger] tx J Walanabe (US) 
1-4. 6-3, 8-2; O Ba rinem Iftnva (EWa) 
bt N Deetry (Fr) 7-6. 2-6. 6-1. T Pftwn 
(Rua) bt M Washington (US) 6-2. 7-5. 
QIHOBMIK TOUR 1 3 women): 

fi l m ! t»r ffci p ti. P Hand (Berho) ta J Monk 
iSussec) 6-A 6-2 A P ee t e r fStaSai h n 
Hanger (Doraot) 44. 6-3. 8-4; W Herbert 


IBPPPV^ l-uei 1 

l y'JA 


(Middx) Bt P Mjgcjs (Avon) 6-4. 5-1; N 
Weal .Hanoi ot B Haran mants) 7-6. 6-4 
OtituL-ditelai Farter tn Hand 7-6. b-2; 
Weal Bt Herbert £—«. 6-t. Wanna (tanw 
1 Perkins IDarham 3 Cleva- 
tand) bt N MarJey (Sasser) 6-1. B-t: K 
Hrelrte lUicsi bt H Matthew (Berks) 1-6. 

5- 3. 6-3. M Woodhoitft (Mortal k) bt K 
Thomas l-a Walest 7-6. l-«. W: L Jolfa 
(Oton) bl J While (Northants) 6-2. 6-1. 
SwnWtota Perkins bl Hughes 3-6. 6-0. 

6 - 0; Jdls bt Woodhouse 6-0. 6-0. 


Badminton 


Sydney City 6 North 


SWISS OPEN (Baslai; Second nwenfa P 
«ode CMoown (Deni bt T Johansson 
I?** 1 JSrJ- ’3-15. 15-5: H I will paw it 
|~®n| bl M Mainahy Undo) 15-12. 15-13; 

w K "S k Wa Uu 

»5-6. 15-6 K Jmnriai (Den) bt O Pon- 
w 3 ? ‘£? r) 15 ^ : A (Indo) 

bt T S ogaard (Oen) 15-10. 15-11; P-« 
(Deni at Fang Zhu (Chine) 
Jr * l s “' • J Sftwtanto (Indo) bt M Hag- 
bera (Swei 16-3. 15-5: Sun Von (China) bt 
B Flocfchart (ScolJ 15-4. 15-8 


Basketball 


WBA: Toronto I'M Denver 103 (ot); Wosh- 
mgi onai Indiana 95; Atlanta B4 Milwaukee 

B08Wn *• S8CTamenro 


Billiards 


BWITISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
lAshowor] S eco nd raft M - 
(Engl tn R Oom (Engl 873-4SG r Fnbl 
(Aus) bl R Will Lama (Eng) 682-394 

Chess 

r I5 > j U , RWAilENT IMonaco); 
l&S *T1 1Rua l M Sadler 

£ a a SS’T- 1 ""*? ,K L UuboJevtc 
Or^k. A Shirov jSp| ik v Anand tied) K. 
SSHT* Anend 2 Sadler 0; Jaroov IX P 

I22‘l£iS!Sitr K i5 ,W * 1 Sh| WU»4 

“■- Kramnik 9)C; Shimv, V Topalov (Bun l 

K3J T - K: 

Cricket 

SHEFFIELD SHIELD: Pint dan Perth- 


Hockey 


INTER SERVICES CHAMPIONSHIP 

1 n 1 : RAF 4 ft Navy 3 

I Army champions |. ' ° 


*ce Hockey 


Montreal 0: Phoenlr 3 Colorado 4 . 

Squash 

M °" e ™ IAt«) 

Joyce (NZ) 9 - 7 . *" L 

n *" 1 ^* "*** 1 OPEN (Budapasn 

WiSSJfSl'SSsS 

SasiWfttessS 

0WN«| (PAffl) 15-12. iwoT-i53£i 
"W (Fn « J Knalpp (Aw) 11-ll. i/T 

fiawfawS? wj ^ 

Sailing 

KeK THB WORLD 

1. Toshiba nisi mw » 
«Wi; i Silk Cut 

behind leader; 3. EF Uuiguaon i&JTt « 
L®- *■ taixwobon Kvnemer INori I2i- 5 
Cheaei* Bactnq iuk) l3>- einSw 
“4ftw 7. Hem Cup nJtori 

ii55TSa L ,lw,,J?B 


Sport in brief 

Rugby League 

Keith Senior's appeal against 
his four-match suspension' 
was rejected yesterday so he 
wili miss Sheffield’s Chal- 
lenge Cup semi-final against 
Salford next Saturday, writes 
Andy Wilson. Barrie-Jon 
Mather, punched by Senior, 
has not broken his jaw as 
Castleford feared but still suf- 
fers nausea and headaches. * 
Simon Knox, whq made 
seven Super League appear- 
ances for Bradford last sea- 
son. has returned to his na- 
tive Cumbria on a month’s 
loan to Whitehaven. 

Squash 

England’s Jane Martin upset 
the seedings when she 
reached the semi-finals of the 
Cup Olympics in Antwerp 
yesterday. The 25-year-old 
from Newcastle celebrated 
her climb into the world ton 
10 by beating Carol Owens 
Australia’s world No. 5 9 - 3 ' 
9-2. 9 - 3 . She is seeded to’meet 

Owens in the second round of 

the British Open in Binning- 
ham next month. 

Martin 1 * semi-final oppo- 
nent in Antwerp is the to£ 
seeded Australian Michel 
Martin, who routed New Vr-, 

^PhihppalSS; 

Tennis 

5“* !f ker - who withdrew 
from 10 tournaments jact 
year, withdrew from X 
ton Championships in 

Btecayne an hour before^ 
Cjst match yesterday. Becked 
who followed Us gSSSS 
compatriot Stem Graf ^ 

hi the first round of 
women's singles Jennifer £, 
Priati, stffl tryine tn vL_T a ‘ 
tore the promise that 
her a teenage« tl S 2 [ )n n ^ <i e 

Poland's top-ranked nif to 
Magdalena GreyboSkZ^ 761- 

Football 

The former mayor n r o 
Paulo. Salim Maluf h 30 
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Football 

Hoddie in a 
hole on way 

to France 


England players 
continue to drop 
like flies, reports 

David Lacey 

G lenn hoddle. his 
World Cup build-up 
again frustrated by 
injuries, will insist 
that dubs release players for 
England's friendly against 
Portugal in a month's time if 
only to join in discussions 
about tactics and strategy for 
France. 

Hoddle has lost four Man- 
chester United players — Paul 
Scholes, Andy Cole and Gan' 
and Philip Neville — for 
Wednesday's warm-up against 
Switzerland in Berne. Another 
half-a-dozen members of bus 
squad could not train yester- 
day and. though Steve 
McManaman began the ses- 
sion. he was forced to finish 
early because of a suspect 
knee. 

Hoddle expects McMana- 
man to be fit, along with 
Teddy Sheringham. rested 
yesterday because of old prob- 
lems with a knee and an an- 
kle. Graeme Le Saux, Andy 
Hinchcliffe. David Beckham, 
Nicky Butt and Ray Parlour 
are the other doubts. 

The England coach will wait 
until Sunday before deciding 
whether he needs to can in 
more players, but be is clearly 
concerned that valuable prepa- 
ration time is being lost 
through his inability to get the 
same set of footballers together 
from one game to the next 
'It's very frustrating when 
you want to try and plan 
things," Hoddle said yester- 
day. "Three months from now 
well be trying to do well in 
the World Cup. Tm concerned 
that by the time we go into 
our final preparations in May 
there will be players who I've 
not seen for four or five 
months. 

‘It's a scenario which, as 
England coach, you can't 
have. Look at Brazil. Look at 
the number of games they're 
playing with the same set of 
players compared to us. 
There's a massive, massive 
difference. That's what we're 
up against" 

Hoddle is not worried about 
the strength of the England 
team he may be forced to field 
against Switzerland next 
week. “We’ve still got quality, 
don’t get me wrong." he said, 
“and I can still put out a qual- 
ity side." But he is anxious to 
retain a thread of continuity 
as the World Cup approaches. 

This is why Hoddle wants a 
Bill complement of likely 
World Cup players available in 
the build-up to the game 
against Portugal on April 22. 
After that England will not 
meet up again untQ the game 
against Saudi Arabia at Wem- 
bley on May 23, after which 
they will fly to La Manga for 
their final preparations, with 
ma tches against Morocco and 
Belgium in Casablanca. 


"We need some sort of get- 
together next time." he in- 
sisted. "I need to get across 
certain principles we're going 
to employ in the World Cup. 
Ive got videos to show them 
from some of our earlier 
games. You can't do this prop- 
erly if five, six or seven 
people are missing." 

If Hoddle has his way only 
players who are so Incapaci- 
tated that they cannot make 
the journey to England's 
headquarters will be excused 
from what is rapidly becom- 
ing a test of foith in the sup- 
port the coach can expect 
from the clubs on the eve of 
the World Cup. As Hoddle 
pointed out yesterday, he lost 
seven players from his initial 
squad for the World Cup qual- 
ifier in Moldova 18 months 
ago. 

Two months aTter the 
World Cup final England will 
begin the task of qualifying 
for the 2000 European Cham- 
pionship in Belgium and the 
Netherlands. Their first 
match will be away to Sweden 
on September 5. their last in 
Poland a year later, on 
September 8. 1999. 

The programme bad to be 
decided by a Uefa ballot in 
Switzerland yesterday after 
the Poles had objected to an 
outline agreement reached by 
the other teams in Group Five 
— England. Sweden, Bulgaria 
and Luxembourg. Originally 
England's last qualifier was 
to be at home to Poland. 

‘It’s very frustrating," said 
Hoddle. "and I'm not happy at 
aft. to be honest" But at least 
he has got what be wanted by 
way of back-to-back fixtures. 
In three instances England 
will play on a Saturday with 
the squad staying together for 
another qualifier the 
following Wednesday. But 
next summer looks difficult, 
with games at home to 
Sweden and away to Bulgaria 
in the space of five days. 

Wales will begin their qual- 
ifying programme somewhere 
in the North-west of England 
with a game against Italy. 
They hope to play one of their 
games in Wales: the rebuilt 
National Stadium may be 
ready in time for the last 
match, against Switzerland. 

It is believed Wales favour 
Anfield for their home games 
but the prospect of playing 
Denmark at Old Trafford — 
pitting Ryan Giggs against 
Peter Schmeichel — has not 
escaped FAW officials. 

Uefa had to adjudicate on 
the programme after the 
teams competing in Group 
One failed to agree. "I 
couldn't be happier with the 
way the matches have fallen," 
said the Wales manager 
Bobby Gould. 

ENCULAMOi 1»Mb Mbpfi Sweden 
(A); Sat Oct 10t Bulgaria (H)‘. Wad Oat 
14i Luxembourg (A). 1009; Bat Mar 27l 
Poland (H); Sat Jan 6t Sweden (H): Wed 
Jm B: Bulgaria (A): Sat Sap 4i 
Lu> embourg (VO; Wad Sap 8a Poland (A). 

WALES. IBB* SM Sop B> Italy CM): Sat 
Oct 10a Denmark (A); Wad Oct 14* 
Belarus (H). 10001 Wad War 31i 
Switzerland (A); SM An to Italy (A); Wad 
Jon 01 Danmark (H): SM Sap *1 Belarus 
(Aj: Sal Oct 01 Switzerland (H). 



Something to smile about . . . Stone is enjoying life in Nottingham Forest’s promotion push photograph: steve mitchhj. 

Likely lad with a will to win 
finds new hope and heart 


Nick Hornby 
on how men 
like to have 
their cake. 


Martin Thorpe sees Steve Stone up and 
running to pick up the threads of his career 


S; 


TEVE STONE is a 
Geordie with an irrev- 
erently warm-hearted 
view or life straight 
from the pen of Clement and 
La Frenais. But in September 
1996 he suffered a knee injury 
so bad that it threatened his 
burgeoning career with Not- 
tingham Forest and England. 
So whatever happened to the 
likely lad? 

When players talk of going 
through a career crisis be- 
cause they have not scored in 
five games or because they 
have been caught drunk in 
the arms of a game-show host- 
ess in the morning outside a 
nightclub they are, of course, 
employing football's language 
of exaggeration. A career cri- 
sis is what Stone has endured 
these past 18 months. 

"As soon as I got the injury 
I knew it was a bad one," he 
recalls. Home v Leicester, 
March 7, 1996. snapped patella 
tendon. 

"2 said to the doctor straight 
away, 'Can I play again?' He 
said, 'Oh yes'. But I think he 
would have said that anyway 
to cheer me up, because a cou- 
ple of months later I got in 
touch with other players who 
had the same injury and I 
didn’t find anyone who had ac- 
tually played again." 

Over the previous 12 
months Stone's reliable 
rather than inspired brand of 
right-wingmanship had 
helped Forest reach the semi- 
finals of the Uefa Cup and 
brought the ninth of his Eng- 
land caps. Things were mov- 
ing along nicely for the then 
25-year-old. Then suddenly it 
all ground to a worrying halt 


‘It’s easy enough to sew a 
tendon back together but it all 
depends on how it takes,” 
says Stone with a medical au- 
thority born of months spent 
studying the workings of the 
knee. “The blood supply 
through a tendon is terrible, 
which means it doesn’t heal 
quickly." 

But having already suffered 
three broken legs, Stone 
thought he was prepared for 
the uncertainty and hard 
work that paves the road hack 
to full fitness after a serious 
Injury. He was wrong. 

‘1 was out for about nine 
months with each of the bro- 


gym, doing the same things 
you did two months before, 
struggling to see that the knee 
is getting better because the 
progress is like watching 
grass grow. You never know 
If you will ever make it on to 
the training pitch again. 

“The monotony was getting 
to be one erf the worse things. 
God knows how I kept myself 
going. Once you hit seven or 
eight months you still can't 
run. You can Jog but you can’t 
kick a ban and you think. 
Those eight months have 
taken ages and there are stfli 
another four to go*. 

“A lot <rf players go through 
similar injuries but it’s such 
a personal thing you go 
through. If s you by yourself. 
But in one way it was good 
because I learned there was 


Things were moving along nicely 
when it all came to a painful halt 


ken legs but this was going to 
be more like a year, and the 
work you've got to do over 
that period is unbelievable. 
People don’t realise how hard 
you have to work to get the 
knee back into shape, the 
pain you go through. Nobody 
ever sees 1L They just see you 
are back out there after a 
year. 

"After the operation you 
can’t bend your leg, for start- 
ers. But you’ve got to bend it. 
So you do it gradually but if s 
terrible pain, and then you 
have to bend it again and 
there's more pain.” 

Then there is the mental 
side, going into the club every 
day and as your team-mates 
go off to training you head off 
for yet another day in the 


more to life than football. I 
saw my three kids and appre- 
ciated them more.” 

And then, ll months after 
the injury and ahead of sched- 
ule, Stone was given the all- 
clear to play again. 'T was 
like a schooDrid; ‘Right, off 
you go and play with your 
ball again'. It was great It 
was like starting a new 
career. Z played the first two 
garni pp of this season and the 
injury was fine." 

A happy ending? "Then I 
got injured in training and 
had to have a hernia opera- 
tion which kept me out for an- 
other 2 Vs months.” He laughs. 
It was that or crying. 

‘That was just ridiculous. 
Maybe it was because I had 
pushed my body so hard to 


get fit But it was back in the 
gym to do the same things all 
over again, which was hard. 

"And because 1 didn't fancy 
the gym again I got out 
quicker by telling the doctor I 
was fit when I really wasn't I 
then played 14 games, but 
was struggling, not quite 
right just kidding myself. I 
did some extra training to try 
to make up, and when mus 
cles are tired thaf s when they 
p nTi and my hamstring went 
and I was out for another 
seven weeks. That just 
rounded everything off." 

This time, though. Stone 
was determined to recover 
properly and he came back 
three games ago stronger in 
hope and heart "We’ve won 
all three so Tm pleased about 
that And my performances 
have been okay." 

A lot has changed since be 
was away. A new manager, a 
new division and new players 
to get used to. But Forest are 
leading the pack for promo- 
tion to the Premiership, they 
have a tough localish derby 
today against Birmingham 
and things are looking up 
again for the likely lad. He 
hopes to regain his place In 
the England squad but knows 
he will have to put together a 
decent run free of injury and 
full of those old bursts and 
crosses to regain the trust of 
Glenn Hoddle. 

“The main thing through 
all that Hma out was that I 
knew people would ask, 'Will 
he be as good as before?', and 
that used to drive me on. Plus 
the fact that I wanted to play 
for England a gain " 

Stone's depthless will and 
determination have seen him 
reach one target: to play 
again. Meeting the others 
should be like falling off a log. 
Or is that tempting fete? 


Scottish preview 

Hidden talent lurks at Ibrox 


Patrick Glenn 


The Observer 


Starting tMs Smtiagccdnsve ortraet 
ft-oH Jfe briHsant mm teak 
I “About a Baj? It my ring a few balk. 


P AUL GASCOIGNE seems 
likely to remain one of 
Rangers' invisible assets for 
at least another week. Still on 
the Ibrox books with little 
prospect of transfer business 
being completed, Gascoigne is 
also unlikely to appear in 
public. 

He was sighted at the sta- 
dium yesterday, in view just 
long enough to murmur that 
'To still a Rangers player” 
before retaining to the shad- 
ows. Walter Smith, the 
Rangers manager, confirmed 
that “there is no change In 
his situation” despite the 
ever-strengthening specula- 
tion that he wQl move to 
Middlesbrough. 

Gascoigne, like Brian Lau- 
drup, is unlikely to be seen in 
today’s home match with St 
Johnstone because. Smith 
said, the pair lack “match fit- 
ness". He added: "They are in 
the squad hut should be 
regarded as doubtful.” 
Rangers, third in the Pre- 
mier Division, could do with 
all the ability they can muster 


this afternoon as the teams 
ahead of them, Celtic and 
Hearts, face potentially dam- 
aging away games. 

Celtic, two points ahead of 
Hearts and five clear of 
Rangers, travel to Aberdeen 
without their central de- 
fender Alan Stubbs who has a 
muscle injury. The mid- 
fielder Jackie McNamara has 
recovered from an ankle 
problem and rejoins the 
squad. Stubbs's place seems 
certain to be taken by the Ital- 
ian, Enrico Annonl. 

Hearts have more serious 
worries, having to go to Tan- 
nadice to meet Dundee United 
without the striker Stephane 
Adam and defender Gary 
Locke and with concern over 
the fitness of the midfielder 
COlin Cameron. 

“There's no doubt if Celtic 
win and we lose," said the 
Hearts manager Jim Jeffer- 
ies, “that we would simply 
have to win at Parkhead next 
week. But I guarantee that 
none of the top three will win 
all of their remaining eight 
matches. There are a few 
twists and turns left in this 
league.” 


Inter knock down £2.5m 
comeback deal for Cruyff 


J OHAN CRUYFF’S pro- 
jected return to soccer as 
coach at Internazionale on a 
£JL5 million contract were 
played down In Milan last 
night. 

Sources dose to the Italian 
dub denied that Inter have 
made an initial one-season 
offer to the Dutchman to 
replace the current coach 
Glgi Simoni, who is widely 
expected to be removed if his 
team do not win the Italian 
tide thin season. 

Spanish reports say Inter 
contacted Cruyff as first- 
choice replacement offering 
the huge salary as bait to a 
man who has been out erf 
management since leaving 
Barcelona In May, 1996. 

Cruyff Is believed to have 
rejected - various offers since 
then, mainly because of the 
heart complaint which forced 
him to return to hospital for 
several days in December, 
Inter, Uefa Cup semi-final- 
ists, lie third In Serie A only 
three points behind the lead- 
ers Juventus. Yet the club 
president Massimo Moratti, 
after funding the £20 million- 
plus signing of Ronaldo and 
many other players, is said to 


be dissatisfied with Simoni, 
who succeeded Roy Hodgson 
only last summer. 

Wolves have signed the 
Rangers right-back Stephen 
Wright on loan until the end 
of the season. 

Wright 26, who won two 
Scottish caps early this de- 
cade, Is in the Wolves side at 
Ipswich today. He has recov- 
ered from two knee opera- 
tions since joining Rangers 
from Aberdeen in 1995. 

Blackburn plan to increase 
Ewood Park's limit to 40,000 
with the aid of a new 15,000- 
capacity stand. Their chief ex- 
ecutive John Williams said: 
“It is part of an overall plan to 
keep us ahead of the game. 
We are making moves to in- 
crease our supporter base." 

Falkirk's players are taking 
a 50 per cent pay cut as the 
dub attempts to overcome 
£U» million debts. 

• Wolves' chairman Sir Jack 
Hayward is recovering in a 
Los Angeles hospital after a 
seven-hour triple heart- 
bypass operation. Sir Jack, 
74, will remain in hospital for 
a week but hopes be at his 
club’s FA Cup semi-final with 
Arsenal on April 5. 


SPORTS NEWS 23 

Board bid to 

oust Hall and 
Shepherd 


Lisa Buckingham 
and Peter Hetherlngton 



EWCASTLE United's 
three independent 
directors were yes- 
terday trying to se- 
cure the support or the whole 
board to persuade the chair- 
man Freddie Shepherd and 
vice-chairman Douglas Hall 
to resign before next Tues- 
day's board meeting. 

The directors, who are anx- 
ious that the taint of the New- 
castle scandal should not in- 
fect their high-profile 
business careers, want Shep- 
herd and Hall to go without 
the need for a vote of no-confi- 
dence at the meeting. 

A boardroom showdown in 
a public company would af- 
fect shareholder confidence 
and damage the club's ability 
to raise money at the best bor- 
rowing rates for their expan- 
sion plans. 

None of the independent di- 
rectors was prepared to com- 
ment officially last night. 
They are Sir Terence Harri- 
son. c hairman of the con- 
struction company Alfred 
Me Alpine and a former chief 
executive of Rolls-Royce: De- 
nis Cassidy, the one-time boss 
of Boddington’s brewery and 
the fashion store Liberty; and 
John Mayo, one of the City's 
better known finance direc- 
tors who is now on the main 
board of the giant engineer- 
ing company GEC. 

Sources close to the negoti- 
ations said that they were at- 
tempting to rally the support 
of the three other directors on 
the board to encourage Shep- 
herd and Hall to quit today. 

Earlier the London solicitor 
representing Douglas Hall in- 
sisted that his client would 
not step down. 

"He has no intention of 
resigning,” said the lawyer, 
Gerrard Tyrrell “His view 
remains that he was totally 
set up and that there is a lot 


more to come out. We are 
aware of other things going 
on to undermine him.” 

Although Tyrrell originally 
said the two men were deter- 
mined to remain as senior 
Newcastle directors, the Glas- 
gow public relations agency 
acting for Shepherd said last 
night that the London lawyer 
had no authority to speak on 
behalf of the club chairman. 

"Freddie has his own solici- 
tor," added the agency. “We 
act for him and he has not 
instructed us to make a state- 
ment Why he [the London 
lawyer] pulled Freddie into 
this we do not know." 

Although it is unclear 
whether a split has developed 
between the two men, sources 
close to Shepherd indicated 
last night that Hall faced 
more serious allegations — 
implying that the chairman, 
at least, might stay in his 
post 

Shepherd was last night de- 
nied an injunction that would 
have prevented the News of 
the World from publishing 
further allegations tomorrow. 
In anticipation of possible 
new disclosures. Tyrrell yes- 
terday stated that Hall cate- 
gorically denied having taken 
drugs. 

He added that the men 
could not remember every- 
thing that they had said to the 
journalist as they had con- 
sumed considerable amounts, 
of alcohol after Newcastle's 
victory over Barnsley in the 
FA Cup a fortnight ago. 

It is understood that as part 
of the negotiations, the inde- 
pendent directors will use 
their financial contacts to try 
to find buyers for the 57 per 
cent shareholding controlled 
by HalL 

The price of the club’s 
shares fell by 2 '/ip to 94 ‘/ip 
last night but would slump 
much further if Hall decided 
that his only option was to off- 
load his holding after such a 
boardroom disagreement 


European draws 

Italian cheer for 
Chelsea trio 


Martin Thorpe 


C HELSEA's three cele- 
brated Italians may feel 
they are home and dry 
in the Cup Winners' Cup after 
drawing Vicenza in the semi- 
finals yesterday. 

Gianluca Vialli, Gianfranco 
Zola and Roberto Di Mabteo 
will return to their native 
land knowing that by avoid- 
ing one of the favourites VfB 
Stuttgart and a daunting trip 
to Moscow, Britain's sole 
remaining European repre- 
sentatives can look forward 
with some optimism to an- 
other appearance in the final 
they won in 1971. The bookies 
have even made them favour- 
ites to win the trophy. 

The Italians are likely to 
pose a problem with man- 
marking and they did thrash 
Roda 9-1 in the quarter-finals 
but they are languishing in 
the bottom half of the first 
division and Chelsea have the 
advantage of playing the first 
leg away — though only four 
days after the Coca-Cola Cup 
final. 

Predictably, the Chelsea 
manager, who has played 
many times against Vicenza 
in his Serie A career, pre- 
ferred to err on the side of 
caution in analysing the tie. 
“Whoever we drew in the 
semi-finals was going to be 
very tough.” Vialli said. “Vic- 


enza are not doing very well 
in Serie A but that's because 
Fm sure they’ve been con- 
centrating on the European 
competition. 

"They have no superstars, 
nobody in the Italian national 
team, but they're a team who 
play for each other. It's going 
to be very interesting going 
there now with three Italians 
in our side. I know their man- 
ager quite well and he’s an 
excellent organiser. 

"Their ground is quite tight 
and the crowd are dose to the 
pitch, a bit like an English 
stadium." 

Chelsea demonstrated two 
certainties in Thursday's 5-2 
aggregate victory over Real 
Beds: they can be devastating 
going forward but need to im- 
prove at the back, where silly 
errors and naive positioning 
continue to threaten the 
team's progression from cava- 
lier to consistent 

Manchester United's con- 
querors Monaco drew the fav- 
ourites Juventus in the semi- 
finals of the Champions 
League, which leaves the way 
open for a possible final with 
Real Madrid, who were drawn 
against the defending champi- 
ons Borussia Dortmund. 

SOU-FINAL OMWSi BwptB Cave 

Juventus v Monaco; Real Madrid v 
Borussia Dortmund (April 1 end 15V UMu 
Cap: Atienco Madrid v Lazio; Inter- 
nazionale v Spartak Moscow (March 31 
and AptlM4). CepWitnaru'GPiM Vicenza 
v Chelsea; VfB Stuttgart v Lokomotiv 
Moscow (April 2 and lb). 


This week’s transfers 


Bolton Wanderers to Man- 
chester City (Cl million). Dowry MBs nor- 
wten City to Chariton (£350,000). Patrick 
Connolly Airdrie to SI JonnstonB 
(£300,000). Tooy Sadly Manchester City 
>0 OKI (£150.000). Sian Dsvtae Barnsley 
to Oxford (£75.000). NOca Point Nods 
County n Sunderland (£75.000). M a tth ew 
OPR to Fulham (£65.000). Bon 
ora Mansfield to Macclesfield 
(£25.000). NowBta HmU mB Everted lo 
Stoke (tree). 

Arsenal to Gillingham. 
Notts County to Qph. 
York City to Hartlepool 
United, km TutK York e> Darlington. 

Plymouth to Otdnem 
Oldham to Plym- 
Hudderetield to Hearts. 
Greenock Morton to Clyde. 
Dunfermline Id Livingston. 



Robert Scott Clyde In Forfar. 

Wrigbt 51 Johnstone to Livingston. Rob- 
ert Po Uu*t , Stranraer to Albion Hovers. 
Ronrid WoBwwk Manchester Untied to 
Stockport (loan), Hobfai Hidb ort Swindon 
Id Newcastle (loan). St e pfw Qoban Not- 


tingham Forest to Crewe (loan). 

Hughes Oldham to None County (loan). 
Rm bpai Manchester City to Maccles- 
field (loan), Marlla PbOBpe Manchester 
City <0 Exeter City (loan). Stephen Wright 
Hangers to Wolverhampton Wander era 
(loan). David B a rne tt Dunfermline lo Port 
Vale (loan), bn Cameron Raitn Rovers to 
Clyde (loan). Graeme Loan Ayr to Queen 
of lha South (loan). Ion McD o nald Hiber- 
nian to Skanhousemulr (loan). David Mot- 
ley Manchester City ro Ayr (loan), Robert 
VbuMMd Kilmarnock to Albion Hovers 
[loan). Andy Wafcar Sheffield United to 
Ralth Rovers (loan). 



Performance of the week: 
Martin Keown (Arsenal) 
whose excellence in defence 
against West Ham on 
Tuesday did much to take 
his team to a successful 
penalty shoot-out and the 
FA Cup semi-finals. 


A N Other 


di 


THIS popular, personable 
footballer did not become 
,uite the exciting force in 
e game that big initial im- 
pact suggested, but bis 
country capped him 84 
times all the same. For 11 
seasons he wore first blue 
then red with equal distinc- 
tion. Then he roamed far- 
ther afield, from Lombardy 
to Louvre, before joining 
part of an old firm. A long 
spell in the hash was only 
briefly interrupted by a 

stint in the glasshouse. 
Later he did short turns as 
a chalrboy, a Hi-Bee, a jan- 
gle king and a fourth 
voweL 

Lost week: Bert Troutmann 
(Manchester City). 
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the locks 

The high rise 
career of 
Garath Archer 
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The final Test, first day 
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Down bet not out . . . thp Bn pland nppnpr AIpp Stewart drops to the grmmd after being struck om the chert by a delivery from Curtly Ambrose photograph: kbwndohehty 

England’s new pitch battle 


Mike Sehrey in St John’s on how Atherton and Stewart faced the fi5£ 

terrors of the track without flinching and were rescued by the rain ^rtuEF^STr^StS 

there was no more damage 

SPANKING new in. Not to put too fine a point flinched against the new-ball than a bit of bruising and 
game of wind-up on it, the final Test of a series bowling of Courtney Walsh pain, 
was mooted at the that has never been without and Curtly Ambrose. But they By t he time lunch, and the 

Recreation Ground controversy is being played would have had every right comfort of a few ice packs 
yesterday. It would on a muckheap. hi all proba- to. The first ball of the match, were rea c hed, u overs had 
inning a suit of ar- bflity it was only toe rain very much an exploratory been bowled, each delivery 
oiUet-proof vest for showers, which washed away bouncer from Walsh, looped being negotiate d by the open- 
mre, swarming into m uch erf toe day, which pre- gently over Atherton but ers as if they were defusing 
and dressing-room vented Antigua's new, much- dropped short of the unexploded bombs. Wayne 
heery voice saying, vaunted mega-pitch from pro- wicketkeeper. Morton, the Englan d physlo- 


M SPA] 

game of wind-up 
was mooted at toe 
Recreation Ground 
Aw^nyesterday. It would 
involve doniiing a suit of ar- 
mour, a bullet-proof vest for 
good measure, swanning into 
the England dressing-room 
and in a cheery voice saying. 


roof. It was toe pace which changed from the last Test 
made it really dangerous. The was therefore consistent, 
pitch here simply has no sub- though it meant yet again di- 
stance to it and Is reacting as appointment for Robert Croft, 
a rain-affected surface would the Glamorgan off-spinner. 


Bp* 'fli 

Ifll *1 
% % 
ifel 
wk JkM 


David Lacey 


I N THE Fifties, when New- 
castle United were winning 
the FA Cup three times in 

five seasons and Jackie 

Mton im held St James* Park 
in thrall, one of the club's di- 
rectors was Alderman Wfl- 
linm McKeag. who fora while 
was the city’s Lord Mayor. 

.The story goes that during a 
civic banquet he spotted a fel- 
low director holding his knife 
a nd for* in clenched fists and 
on the table like a two. 




“That,” sighed the alderman, 
“is the cross I have to bear.” 

Since Kevin Keegan 

resigned as manager 14 months 

ago toe followers ofNewcastle 
have had to bear almost every 
kind of cross except toe sort 
that produces goals. Having 
lost Alan Shearer for more 
than half the season, the team 
have dropped points with such 
regularity that, fer from win- 
ning the Premiership, their 

mrrHnup d pres onre in It tws 

been put in Jeopardy. 

Many of the players who 
made Keegan's Newcastle the 
most watchable team in the 
country have left and Sir John 
Hall, whose financial acumen 
underwrote the success Kee- 
gan achieved on the field, is no 
longer chairman. Even an FA 
Cup run which promises to 
take the club to their first final 
for 24 years has been achieved 
against a background of disas- 
trous public relations exer- 
cises. And this despite the 
presence of Kenny Dalglish, 
the great communicator. 

Newcastle allowed them- 
selves to be upstaged by Ste- 
venage in a spat about venues. 
Then there was the incident in 
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their last eight league m atche s 

and were still coming to teams 
with being managed by an Ital- 
ian translated into English by 
sl Swsdc. 

The latest storm prompts 
questions about the kind of 
people who should be en- 
trusted with the running of ■ 
clubs in the modem age. For 
decades professional football 
in England was played and 
watched by the working class 
and run by the merchant -• 
class. To a certain extent it 
still is. But the social mix. on 
and off the field, is broader 
than it was. The Italian family 
home of Gianluca Vialli, for 
example, has 20 bedrooms. 


D irectors are no 

longer just super fans. 
There is alotof 
money to be made 
through share options. Yet 
most of them have grown up 
with a love of the game, an 
increasing numb er are likely 
to have been former players, 
and the vast majority realise 
that without supporters they 
would not have clubs to nu. 

Shepherd and Hall insist 
they w£U not resign but what 
has surely finished them, in 
the eyes of Newcastle's 
following, is the impression of 
regarding fans as mug punt- 
ers. The reported remarks 
might have been “totally out 
of character'' and unrepresen- 
tative of the pair’s true views 
but it will take more than 
Wednesday's stiff-joint apol- 
ogy to smooth things over. 

Only 20 months ago the Toon 
army flocked to St James' Park 
to welcome Shearer from 
Blackburn. On Wednesday 
night mounted police had to 
disperse protesters. The Cup 
run apart, it Is hard to remem- 
ber the last time Newcastle did 

anything right 


vented Antigua's new. much- 
vaunted mega-pitch from pro- 


unexploded bombs. Wayne 
Morton, the England physio- 


in the days when they were •West Indies' Test opener Dublin, described as horse- 
uncovered. Philo Wallace will be Sunder- play, involving Shearer and 

It was damp at the start, land's professional again this Keith Gillespie, the latter 
perhaps because there was al- summer. In his last season needing hospital treatment 


ready a suspicion that if with them in 1996 the Barba- 
there was no moisture to bind dos captain broke the Dur- 
it it would disintegrate to- ham Senior League batting 


with them in 1996 the Barba- All of which has been dwarfed 
dos captain broke the Dur- by a Tyneside version of Men 


mediately. It may yet do so. 
There is not the pace in it at 
least not yet to make it lethal. 


“1 see India made 633 for five vidlng toe England dressing- 
in Calcutta, then.” The next room with its first impact- 
task would be to try to escape fracture of the tour. 


The fifth ball, however, was therapist bad been on and off I Just desperately unoomfbrt- Podmorc, 


record with 1,667 runs. 

Matthew Engel and 
Podmore, page 20 


alive. 

This is where we all came 


©Crisps 


room with its first impact- on a length and burst through the field often enough to war- 
fracture of the tour. the crusty surface of the pitch rant a season ticket or at least 

The openers Mike Atherton before spitting wickedly at a deckchair by the square-leg 
and Alec Stewart never toe En gland captain. Atoer- umpire. Shortly before the in- 





Bring your 

computer 

to life? 


terval Ambrose, from a length 
barely short of fall, almost 
punched a hole through Stew- 
art’s sternum, the blow 
knocking him to his knees 
anH winding him. 

At 25 for no wicket the 
openers had survived, 
through a balance of skill and 
good fortune, rather as an in- 
fantryman might have got 
through a few days on the 
Somme. They know it cannot 
last Atherton had made 13 
and Stewart — who had 
played one of his finest in- 
nings in Jamaica for an unde- 
feated nine of which he was 
enormously proud — had 


able — and not just for the 
players. 

Both toe local cricket au- 
thority and the West Indies 
Cricket Board have to share 
responsibility, not so much for 


Behaving Badly, namely 
newspaper reports of com- 
ments alleged to have been 
made by Freddie Shepherd, 
the club chairman, and Doug- 


Guardian 


COLLINS 


Crossword 21 ,228 

to D i ctlonar y will be sent j 2i Ntevrecmfeoutonleave? 

SSine co ™* e „ ntrles drawn. Entries to The I Quite the ooDosIteBl 


— 0 SL 71 G 3 SrMrda 0 yK^ 1USOnand 

national matches in a matter Name 

of months rather than several A jj 

vears nf namaactinn. There is AuuTt?SS 


relaid and suitable for inter- “* ““ 

national matches in a matter Name 

of months rather than several . , , 

years of compaction. There is -duress 

a world of difference between 
an instant outfield as supplied 

here and an instant pitch. 

In the fullness of time Eng- Tick here if you do not wrtsh 
land may be grateful that Guardian Media Group or ot 
Brian Lara won the toss and 
put them in, doing bo despite 
the Inclusion of the leg-spin- 


reached 10 thanks to a pair of I ner Dinanath Ramnarine in 


Sniff*, i : i 



I involuntary boundaries and a 
brace of dropped catches. 

West Indies cricket, indeed 
the game in general, can 01 
afford a repeat of the Sabina 
Park fiasco when the first 
Test was abandoned after less 
than an hour's playing time 
because the umpires Steve 
Bucknor and Srinl Venkatar- 
! aghavan judged it too danger- 
! oos to continue. 

Bucknor was standing at 
square leg yesterday when 
Stewart got off the mark in 
Ambrose's first over with a 
four to fine leg as he fended 
off with bis gloves another de- 
livery that threatened to tear 
out his throat Immedia tely 
the umpire turned up the col- 
lar on his coat and hunched 


hig side at the expense of 
Nixon McLean (Franklyn 
Rose returns as third seamer 
in place of lan Bishop).. . 
on’s reading of the pitch 

would surely have been that 
like Bridgetown, It might 
prove awkward at the start 
but overall would be more 
conducive to batting earlier in 
the match than at the end. 

England’s decision to go 
into' the match with a side un- 


Scoreboard 


■M a Attienon not out is 

A J Stswart not out lO 

Erins («W) 2 


° n iTiC a^dp- ” 

down as b to make n unself Thorp*, u r Ramprakao^ *r c Ruweii. d 


more Insignificant It was not 
hard to imagine what was go- 
ing through his mind. 

This, though, is no Sabina. 
That surface was hard, shiny 
and rippled like a corrugated 


w Hesdloy, A R Caddtek, ARC Fnw, P 
CRTuftwtt. 

■n u ttiui Watsn 6-2-15-0; Ambrose 
6-3-10-0. 

*WT HBM& P A Wallace, c B Lambert 
"B C Lan. S Chandarpaie, C L Hooper, 
ft I C Hotter, fJ R Murrey, f A Robb. 

C Ek AmbroM. C A Walsh. 0 Ramnarkte. 
UmpfruiS ABudcnoranaC J mtcWey. 
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Not vjhat you'd expect from a computer magazine! 


"I’m like a pancake.” He emits 
his stilted laugh again. “Which 
makes a nonsense of all these 
stormings out But pancakes 
don’t make good headlines.” 

Is Michael Heseltine happy? 


Set by Bunthome 

Acro ss 

1,14 Magnates contributing 

as one into Conservative 
Party funds (82,8) 

fl Cross-dressing’s making a 
comeback in this lofty VJIrina 
settlement (6) 

9 Radicals In search of 
supports (5,3) 

10 God! Name-droppers, at 
Burlington House! [4-2) 

12 Here Africans put up Polish 


a 

a 


«*■■■■ 

■■■■■■ 


ISfrlVnln Baghdad. do lE( > 


Quite the opposite (6) 

25 Force us to accept summit 
talk with dissent (5,3) 

26 German nobtewofnan’s 
Walsh maid (6) 

27 Fly around a second country 
with elevation (8) 

Down 

1 It makes hot-heads wax the 
lines and makes one sit up 
( 10 ) 

2 As are parents or many 
others! (10) 

3 Very noted French 
^J^g^Pher going off the 

4 Modern evolutionary 
achieving renown in AID — t 

Possibility (3-9) 

6 Second Vedlcsyflable not 

catching Len napping (9) 

7 Indian settler formerly 

in five towns (4) 

8 J** 0 , 1 ^deTverer (Look it up In 
Shakespeare) (4) 

11 Vsgetabteba'tedmWiaterof 

Parma (9,3) 

13 Suchl across; firm around 
our time of life — us? (10) 

14 See 1 across 

,6 MT Mnfl,yta 

21 Loves Utln entrance for 

Antipodean university (5) 

22 2 ^S°^ departerwhh 

others and 1 across (4) 

23 ...and as to making an 

entrance... (4) v 
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